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THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 


- a letter addressed to General Forry on the eve of his 
departure to assume the command of the Mexican expe- 
dition, the Emperor of the Frencu, after giving the General- 
in-Chief various instructions for his political guidance, can- 
didly remarks that “some people will ask you why we 
“expend men and money to found a regular Government in 
“Mexico.” He had himself previously assigned the conven- 
tional reason that it is desirable to create a stable Govern- 
ment, which may be able to secure to France the settlement 
of the injuries of which she has to complain. As, however, 
the national honour is but indirectly concerned with the 
private claims of French subjects, it seems an unprofitable 
speculation to recover some millions of francs at the cost of 
two or three times the number of pounds sterling. The 
Emperor, addressing, in the person of General Forey, his own 
subjects and the world at large, not unnaturally thinks that 
it is proper to devise a more elaborate explanation for a costly 
and paradoxical enterprise. The mere creation of a responsible 
Government in Mexico, as a preliminary to the discharge of 
its debts, would too much resemble the policy of wholesale 
houses, who sometimes back the bills of insolvent customers, 
in the hope of postponing or avoiding the bankruptcy which 
will ultimately cancel their debts. The reasons for the 
Mexican expedition are, as befits the dignity and ingenuity of 
a powerful Government, more plausible, or, at least, more 
sonorous. If the phrase had not been appropriated by CaNNina, 
Naro.eon III. would probably have announced that he was 
raising up a new world to redress the balance of the old. In 
almost equally general language, he declares that, “in the 
“ present state of the civilization of the world, the prosperity 
“of America is not a matter of indifference to Europe, for it 
“is that country that feeds our manufactories and gives an 
“impulse to our commerce. We have an interest in the 
“Republic of the United States being powerful and pros- 
“perous, but not that she should take possession of the whole 
“ of the Gulf of Mexico, thence command the Antilles as well 
“as South America, and be the only dispenser of the products 
“of the New World.” In the present state of the civilization of 
the world, it might perhaps have been expected that a more 
cogent excuse would have been devised for the invasion of a 
distant country. There are many regions of which the pros- 
perity is not indifferent to Europe; but it is usual to wait for 
some special motive or provocation before steps are taken for 
establishing their prosperity by force. The Republic of the 
United States was much more powerful and prosperous five 
years ago than at a time when a new Power has interposed 
itself between the Bay of Chesapeake and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The command of the West Indies might have been an object 
of more immediate anxiety when Mr. Bucnanan coolly 
recommended Co to take immediate measures for the 
acquisition of Cuba. It is difficult to imagine a more round- 
about contrivance for protecting Martinique against the United 
States than the establishment of a dependent monarchy on 
the mainland of Mexico. 

__It is not only the security of the French West Indian 
islands, but the industry of Normandy and Alsace, which 
requires the aid of the French army in Mexico. “ We see, 
“by sad experience, how precarious is the lot of a branch of 
“manufacture which is compelled to procure its raw material 
“in a single market, all the vicissitudes of which it has to 
“bear.” As Mexico has no cotton to export, the bearing of 
the argument is not altogether obvious, unless General Forry 
8 to compel the regenerated Government to provide raw 
material for the mills of Rouen. ‘There is undoubtedly soil 
adapted to cotton on the Mexican seaboard, and under a stable 
Government it is possible that the plant might be cultivated, 
and the produce exported to France. Nevertheless, curious 
Persons will still ask why men and money are expended in 
‘the foundation of a new order of things beyond the Atlantic, 


If they are not satisfied with the West Indian reason or the 
cotton reason, they will perhaps lay aside their doubts when 
they learn that “ we shall have restored to the Latin race on 
. the other side of the Atlantic all its strength and prestige ; 
“ we shall have guaranteed security to our West India colonies 
“ and to those of Spain; we shall have established our friendly 
“ influence in the centre of America,; and that influence, by 
“ creating immense markets for our commerce, will procure 
“us the raw materials indispensable for our manufactures.” 
American declaimers have much to answer for in consequence 
of their habitual bluster about a so-called Anglo-Saxon race. 
If they had been content to call themselves, in accordance with 
we and ethnology, provincial or colonial Englishmen, 
Frenchmen would perhaps have, in turn, been satisfied 
with the title of Frenchmen; but as the new world 
of North American mongrels was created to balance 
the old, a Latin race, in which Frenchmen tacitly 
assume their own pre-eminence over the population of Spain 
and Italy, has lately been invented as a set-off against the 
insolent Anglo-Saxon. The new formula has been at once 
invested with political duties and rights, and it has conse- 
quently occurred to France that the ties of blood render it 
proper to conquer and emancipate the Mexican race, which is 
three-fourths Indian and perhaps one-fourth Spanish. It 
was, perhaps, inconsistent to destine the Latin Crown of 
Mexico to a Teutonic Archduke; but as the Austrian 
candidate has since been withdrawn, the Mexicans are at 
liberty to resort either to France or to Spain for the chief of 
the future monarchy. 

The scheme of ensuring to the Mexicans a free choice of 
their own Government by means of a conquest of their 
country and an occupation of their capital, has been, on many 
occasions, sufficiently criticized. It is only important to 
observe that it would have been absurd and impossible for 
the English Government to concur in an enterprise which is 
avowedly designed to establish the preponderance of the 
Latin race in Central America. Without specially disa 
proving such a result, English statesmen are not in t 
habit of engaging the honour of the country, or of 
imposing burdens on the tax-payer, in the prosecution of 
sentimental crusades. The Convention of London provided 
for joint operations for the redress of material grievances, 
and the English Government offered no objection to the can- 
didature of the Archduke Maxmuiian, on the assumption 
that it would be acceptable to the Mexicans themselves. It is 
possible that the terms of the Convention may have been too 
indefinite, but the French Government cannot have supposed 
that England intended to exclude all negotiation with Juarrz. 
The greater part of the outrages suffered by English subjects 
had been inflicted by the political allies of ALMonte, and fixed 
rules of policy prescribe the recognition of all actual Govern- 
ments. Still less can the Emperor Napotron have expected 
English co-operation in his ambitious projects of checking the 
predominance of the United States on the American continent. 
The letter to General Forry will be read at New York 
and Washington with the deferential submission which 
awaits all expressions of the Imperial will; but a concur- 
rence of the English Government in the same policy would 
have been considered a sufficient pretext for a declaration 
of war. If Spain had undertaken to participate in the 
championship of the Latin race, the American feeling would 
have wavered between resentment and indifference. The 
politicians of the United States hate Spain less than they hate 
England, and fear Spain less than they fear France. Per- 
haps the authority of the Emperor Napotzon might have 
sutliced to cover the presumption of his less formidable ally. 

It is not unintelligible that the Spaniards themselves should 
regret the lost opportunity of resuming their influence over 
Mexican affairs. The dissatisfaction which was caused by 
the withdrawal of General Prim from the joint expedition has 
resulted in the dissolution and reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
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It is possible that overtures for a share in the occupation 
of Mexico may be renewed at Paris, and the august protector 
of the Latin race may not be unwilling to reconsider his 
previous refusal. It is fortunate that the duties of England 
are limited to ive surprise and indifferent curiosity. If 
great nations think fit to engage in burdensome wars for the 
establishment of ethnological fancies, the experiment can 
scarcely be tried on a more worthless organization than 
that which is presented by Mexico. General Forry can- 
not deteriorate the state of the country, and if he hangs 
a certain number of robbers he will perform a national 
service. As long as a French army remains in occu- 
pation, the country will be secure from American aggression ; 
and the West Indian colonies of France, which have never 
been threatened, may safely rely on the protection of the 
Imperial navy. It may be doubted whether the Mexican 
population will recover the strength and prestige which it 
never enjoyed, and it is certain that it cannot speedily be 
converted, by the elimination of the Indian element, into a 
Latin race. If some of the inhabitants can be induced to 
grow cotton, a benefit will have been conferred both on the 
country itself and on foreign consumers of the exported 
produce. That France will have to pay for all the real or 
imaginary results of the expedition, is a reflection less mourn- 
ful to the foreign spectator than to the nation which is more 
immediately concerned in the enterprise. If a crown is inci- 
dentally provided for some disposable member of a Royal or 
Imperial family, his good fortune will be contemplated with a 
friendly interest altogether exempt from envy. 


THE NEW PAPAL AGGRESSION. 


igus pleasure of astonishing somebody appears to be a 

necessary condition of Lord Russzxu’s political vitality. 
At all times of the year, and especially during the period of 
the Parliamentary recess, he delights to look on the British 
public in the light of an old grandmother, and to exhibit 
himself in the character of a gamesome darling just home 
from school; and he is perpetually making the poor old lady’s 
life a burden to her by reason of the combined hardihood and 
ingenuity of his pranks. Sometimes it is a letter to a friendly 
Bishop, lighting up the flame of religious discord from one 
end of the island to the other. Sometimes it is a sudden 
resignation, secretly conceived and executed for the purpose 
of tripping up a body of too-confiding colleagues. Sometimes 
it is an alarming announcement that we have broken with a 
“trusty and loyal ally.” During the present recess he has 
been peculiarly successful in the conception and execution of 
these startling performances. There has been something more 
than usually audacious and elfish in his antics; and he has 
nearly frightened his aged relative out of her wits. He has 
forestalled the decision of the House of Commons by proposing 


to make away with an important national possession during | 


its prorogation ; and he has picked a gratuitous quarrel with 
the native country of our future Queen. These, however, are 
minor gambols. The great summersault which has fairly set 
the household screaming has only just been executed. ‘Those 
who were most familiar with his wonderful capacity for turning 
head over heels were not prepared for the supple agility of 
the feat which, in the late Freneh despatches, has been exhi- 
bited to the world, How little could the pious nurse who 
listened so joyfully to the first lusty cry of his infant 
Protestantism twelve years ago, have foreseen that the author 
of the Durnam Letter would live to invite the Porz himself to 
take up his residence in a palace, i.e. in the character 
either of a Sovereign or a Bishop, upén the territory of 
England ! 

The dilemma is embarrassing enough. If it was as a 
temporal Sovereign that the Pore was invited to take 
up his residence in an English palace, Lord Russext 
is not only not hostile to the conjunction of temporal and 
spiritual authority, but he is willing to be the means of 
perpetuating it under the protection of the British flag. This 
hypothesis is clearly out of the question. It would be impos- 
sible that England, which has suffered more than one friendly 
sovereign to escape to the asylum of her shores in secrecy and 
disguise, and to subsist there upon private bounty, should 
assign the British fleet as convoy, and a palace maintained by 
British taxes as a residence, to the one Sovereign with whom 
she has never been on the terms of ordinary diplomatic 
courtesy, and whose existing temporal prerogatives our 
Government is striving to overthrow. It cannot be that we 
shall show to the hostile Sovereign of Rome a favour which 
fifteen years ago we refused to the allied Sovereign of France. 
Why is he to be preferred to the petty princes of Tuscany, 
and Parma, and Modena, whom we have suffered to 
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fly from their dominions with no suggestion of a 

in a British man-of-war, or of a hospitable reception in 
a Maltese palace? It is in some greater character than 
that of the petty ruler of a strip of land on the 
Western slope of the Apennines, that all this unwonted courtesy 
has been showered upon him. But the other horn of the 
dilemma meets us with difficulties scarcely less embarrassing, 
There is no doubt that it is to the Pore, in his ecclesiastical 
capacity as spiritual head of one half of Christendom, that the 
hospitality of the English Government has been offered, 
But is it really possible that the author of the Duruam Letter 
was also the author of this pressing invitation? Is it possible 
that the ardent Protestant whose indignation burned with so 
intense and yet pure a flame because a few obscure bishops 
were sent to look after their Roman Catholic flocks in Eng- 
land, should now be inviting the Bishop of Bishops, who 
claims jurisdiction over the whole world, to take up his 
abode, surrounded by all the ambitious pageantry of hig 
office, in a palace on British ground ? 

It isa pity that the Pore did not take advantage of the 
offer. It would have been edifying to the Protestant world 
to study the variety of anomalous consequences which 
would have arisen under the auspices of the great 
Protestant leader of 1851. The Porz would not, of course, 
retire to Malta unattended, nor would he be inactive during his 
stay. Whatever might become of his temporal government, 
his spiritual attributes would still remain to him. The 
spiritual allegiance of the whole Catholic world would 
still be rendered to him, and its government would still 
be in his hands, All the administrative machinery through 
which that government is ordinarily exercised would follow 
him to Malta. The Court of Cardinals, and the Roma 
Chancery, and the Holy Inquisition, and the Propaganda, and 
all the countless establishments by which the missio 
work in heathen and heretical countries is carried on, wal 
of course, follow their great Head into the second captivity of 
the Papacy. All would be in the train of the Pope, and 
would, no doubt, find a lodging under the hospitable roof provided 
by the heretical taxpayers of England. The Record would learn, 
to its dismay, that the General of the Society of Jesus was one 
among the circle of distinguished foreigners whom it had become 
the duty of the Governor of Malta to protect and to entertain, 
All these functionaries would proceed about their ordinary 
duties under the shadow of the English flag. From the Eng- 
lish palace the Papal Ministers would hound on the more 
devout Italians against the heretical Government of Piedmont, 
or curse the officials of the King of Itaty in due medieval 
form, or superintend the conduct of some new Mortara case 
in Austria, or manipulate the elections of some Irish county, 
or incite the reluctant O’DonnzLL to imprison some Bib 
reader in Spain. It would have gratified the British publie 
to know that it was on British ground that the General of 
the Jesuits was weaving his mysterious intrigues—that the 
Congregation of the Index was prosecuting its eccentric lite- 
rary researches in a British palace — that the Inquisition was 
stirring up prosecutions from under the shelter afforded by the 
British Government — and that bulls, briefs, excommunica- 
tions, allocutions, and the whole tribe of compositions which 
we have been educated from our youth up to abhor 
were being dated from a BBritish dependency, and 
drawn up under the protection of the guns of a British 
fleet. It was never exactly explained by those who 
raised the hypocritical storm of 1851, what was the precise 
danger to be feared from Papal Aggression? ‘Their 
fluctuated between indignation at the insult offered to the 
QueeN, and a nervous fear lest her subjects should be com- 
verted. The spectacle of the ‘‘ Mystery of Iniquity ” carrying 
on its impious work under the protection of Protestant 
England, would go farther to realize both fears than could 
ever have been done if fifty Cardinal Archbishops had changed 
their names. 

It is impossible not to feel that the author of the DurwaM 
Letter has had a narrow escape of being solemnly burnt im 
efligy by the three Protestant Societies and Lord S#arresBuRT 
at their head. It would have been bad enough to have had to 
endure the devout imprecations of the unwilling instruments 
the unholy work. Sailors are generally strong Protestants. 
What would have been the feelings of a professing Admiral— 
a member, perhaps, of the Bible Society and the Protestant 
Defence Association—at being ordered to take the Scarlet Lady 
on board; to man the yards in honour of her arrival, give a 
for her use his best cabin, and mess with her every day? Co’ 

a pious steward, even, be expected to wait at table, and hand the 
dishes round to the worst of the three frogs? But Lord 
Russet must be well aware that their feelings would be phi- 
losophical compared to the indignation of Exeter Hall at learn- 
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ing that all this apocalyptic cargo had been saved from destruc- 
tion, and the millennium consequently indefinitely adjourned, 
by the profane instrumentality of an English frigate. Probably 
he counts on a compensation in an increase of popularity 
among the Roman Catholics. On the principle of ne sutor 
ultra crepidam, an old Protestant intriguer would do wisely 
to abstain from the attempt to become a Popish hero. What 
he has intended as a compliment will be taken as nothing 
better than an affront. The Pore is in no want of an asylum. 
Spain, France, Bavaria, Austria, are all open to him to choose 
from, if he should ever make up his mind to abandon Rome. 
But the contest between him and Italy entirely turns upon 
the possession of Rome. He and the Italians desire it for 
precisely the same reason. The moral power which is con- 
ferred by the very name of Rome is enormous. It will enable 
Victor EMMANUEL to govern Italy, just as it enables the Pope 
to govern Roman Catholic Christendom. It brings to its pos- 
sessor a treasure of traditions which no other city can yield, 
and which nothing can replace. Malta is of no more use 
to the Pore than Seville. Lord Russeit might just as wisely 
have proposed to settle the American contest by taking 
lodgings for Mr. Anranam in Leicester Square. 


EGYPT, 

HE sudden death of the Viceroy of Eaypr is, to a 
certain extent, a subject of regret, though his latest 
act was not conformable to the modern strictness of English 
morality. The consignment of an entire regiment of negroes 
to an Imperial customer for the Mexican demand certainly 
bears a strong resemblance to the questionable practice of 
save-trading. Nor is it a sufficient excuse that the victims, 
having been kidnapped by Arab traders in their youth, were 
already accustomed to an arbitrary transfer of their residence 
and allegiance. Some of them may, perhaps, survive to intro- 
duce a new admixture into the mongrel genealogies of Mexico ; 
but probably not a single exile will return to astonish his 
former countrymen with the wonders of a new and unknown 
world. If France was willing to buy negroes, it is not 
wonderful that an Oriental despot should be at least equally 
willing to sell the commodity which he could most easily 
gare. A similar traffic has long been carried on for the 
of making the Suez Canal, and there would 
have been little use in affecting to treat the despatch of 
the negroes to Mexico as a voluntary transaction. If Sam 
Pacha had been versed in history, he might have defended his 
conduct by many German precedents of the last century. 
Several neighbouring potentates conciliated the favour of 
Freperick WiLt1aM I. of Prussia by sending him giant recruits, 
and long afterwards the Landgrave of Hessr amassed an 
eormous fortune by hiring or selling his subjects to fight 
English battles in America. The objection that the Viceroy 
compromised the neutrality of the Sutran between France 
and Mexico has not been thought practically important. Even 
if the Mexican Republic were likely to survive, Juarez and 
his successors would find it difficult to call Turkey to account. 
fhumanity, justice, and European or rather English opinion, 
are left out of consideration, the purchase and sale of a few 
negro soldiers from Egypt may perhaps be a prudent and 
judicious arrangement. American Abolitionists will have a 
fresh opportunity of proving that the bargain was, in some 
meomprehensible manner, to be attributed to the selfish 
upidity of England. It must, however, be confessed that 
General Butter lately included France in his official denun- 

tiation of the two most hypocritical nations in the world. 

Sir Henny Butwer, in his speech at Alexandria, lately spoke 
of Samp Pacua in language which, after reasonable deduction 
for the place and the occasion, was not altogether undeserved. 
During his recent visit to England, the Viceroy impressed those 
who were unfamiliar with Eastern potentates with the convic- 
tion that a grey barbarian of forty was as puerile as a Christian 
child, and far iess attractive. When he squandered vast sums 
im the Exhibition, it was easy to forget that he had not come 
abroad to practise self-denial, and that, notwithstanding his 
Personal frivolities, he might understand his proper business 
of protecting Egypt from European cupidity. During his 

aort reign, his dominions have increased in prosperity, and 
iplomatic complications have been successfully avoided. Like 

Simmediate predecessors, Sarp Pacua appears fully to have 

rstood that it was not for the interest of his dynasty to 
telax further the slender bonds of allegiance which still unite 
Egypt with the Turkish Empire. Mernemer Aut, after his 
sonquest of Syria, when the Ottoman fleet had been treacher- 
cusly delivered into his hands, hoped to supersede the 

kish Sultans, if not in the possession of Constanti- 
mople, at least as the most powerful of Mussulman 


princes. But for Lord Patmerstox’s resolute opposition, he 
would probably have succeeded in his immediate object, to 
find himself afterwards absolutely dependent on the patronage 
of France. The short war of 1840 drove the Paca back into 
his original dominions, and from the date of the peace which 
defined his relations with the Porte, no fresh attempt has been 
made to disturb the existing distribution of power. Successive 
Viceroys seem to have understood that the countenance of 
England was not less valuable than the ostentatious support 
of France, and every facility has been afforded for the over- 
land transit to India, including permission to send reinforce- 
ments through Egypt on the outbreak of the mutiny. When 
Sarp Pacua lately came to Europe, he was lodged with royal 
honours in the Tuileries, and he was, perhaps imprudently, 
neglected during his visit to London; yet he afterwards 
maintained his impartial position, nor can it be doubted that 
he would have sold a negro regiment on the same terms to 
either of his protecting allies. 

The succession of a new ruler in an Asiatic State always 
causes reasonable anxiety. There are neither statesmen nor 
fixed institutions in Egypt to ensure the continued existence 
of a tolerable government. Menemet genius, however, 
appears thus far to have exercised a traditional influence over his 
descendants, and their task is far easier than the control of the 
disaffected races of European Turkey. Egypt is untroubled 
by Greeks or Slavonic Christians, and the peasant population 
is one of the most docile and industrious on the face of the 
earth. A province which has survived the rule of the Mame- 
luke oligarchy may be considered as proof against the caprices 
of any ordinary despot. The Valley of the Nile retains the 
fertility of four thousand years ago, and the desert and the 
remote regions of Nubia furnish soldiers for the support of the 
Government, or for disposal on the other side of the world. If 
the new Viceroy is but moderately prudent and economical, 
he may calculate on internal prosperity, and he may trust the 
care of his independence to the mutual jealousy of European 
Powers. His predecessor was, according to Sir Henry 
Butwer, too easy and goodnatured. It is intelligible enough 
that the semi-civilized ruler of a wealthy country should 
be beset by importunate adventurers; but the Suez 
Canal will probably for many years serve as a standing 
warning against improvident concessions. Saip Pacwa has 
left behind large liabilities in the form of shares in the 
Company; and he allowed foreign speculators a dangerous 
lodgment within his own dominions. If, contrary to expectation, 
the enterprise should be found practicable, the French 
managers of the canal may become formidable rivals to the 
Government. In the more probable contingency of ultimate 
failure, the districts which they occupy will sooner or later be 
evacuated. Egyptian Viceroys would act wisely in allowing 
foreigners the fullest freedom of trade, and in withholding 
from them all exclusive privileges. If the study were conge- 
nial to Eastern understandings, no acquisition would be so 
profitable to the Pachas of Egypt as a knowledge of the 
simpler principles of political economy. 

The most fatal of many defects in the Eastern system of 
government is the anomalous law of hereditary succession. 
When the occupant of the throne is followed, not by his 
son, but by the eldest member of the family, the subjects 
incur all the evils which attach to tenure in mortmain. The 
incumbent for the time being is induced not to improve the 
estate, but to extract from it by any means in his power a 
fortune for himself and his children. The Viceroys of Egypt 
have often answered the remonstrances of foreigners on the 
neglect of the material resources of the country, by candidly 
admitting their indifference to any improvement which in- 
volved no immediate gain to themselves; and it is unfortu- 
— difficult or impossible to apply a remedy to an evil which 
is inherent in the ruder kind of despotism. The power of 
arbitrary government cannot be entrusted to a child, and 
there are, for the most part, no guardians or regents to whom 
the temporary exercise of sovereignty could be safely confided. 
It is possible that in course of time European influence or 
example may tend to reform even Eastern institutions. In 
the meantime, a dangerous excuse is offered to foreign am- 
bition, and, but for the conflicting interests of England and 
France, Egypt would long since have become a mere 
dependency. It is by no means certain that the per- 
manent interests of the population would have been 
furthered by the introduction from abroad of a more 
civilized administration. It has not yet been found possible 
in any part of the world to convert Mahometans into Christians, 
and the Egyptians probably prefer rulers who follow their own 
religion and manners. Longer experience will show whether 
any considerable result can be expected from indigenous 
sources. Only half a century has elapsed since the complete 
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establishment of the existing Albanian dynasty, and 
has certainly become richer, more populous, and more open to 
Western innovations. A Meuemet Aut, with an 
original genius for organization, might probably bestow un- 
precedented prosperity on the country by just taxation, by 
protection against official oppression, and by the development 
of that commerce with the interior of Africa which Egypt 
possesses by a natural omer: As England necessarily 
rejects the alternative of French conquest and supremacy, 
there is every reason for wishing success and prosperity to the 
rulers of Egypt. Governments in many parts of the world 
are learning to appreciate the goodwill of a Power which, for 
its own sake, sincerely desires the welfare of all its allies. 


A CARNIVAL OF CANT. 


q* seems that we are to have a rousing agitation on behalf 
of the divine right of insurrection and massacre. Presi- 
dent Lixcoxny’s proclamation, authorizing the slaves of the 
“yebel”’ States to murder their masters, has warmed and 
cheered the heart of British professional philanthropy. The 
friends of universal human brotherhood cannot contain them- 
selves for joy at the prospect of a general rising of four mil- 
lions of unarmed negroes against twice their number of armed 
whites. What may come of it, either to whites or blacks, 
they are not over-curious to consider; but the bare idea of 
the thing carries them fairly off their feet with delight. The 
little knot of illustrious nobodies who are endeavouring to 
make themselves known as “the Executive Committee of the 
“Emancipation Society, constituted for the development of 
“ British Anti-slavery feeling,” have lost not an hour in 
waiting on the American Minister with a congratulatory 
address on the sublime act of Christian statesmanship which 
is to supersede the necessity of further strategic movements 
by the horrors of a servile war. They are enraptured with 
the “ justice and mercy ” of a stroke of policy which, if it is 
to be anything more than a dead letter, will produce, and is 
intended to produce, atrocities at the thought of which the 
unregenerated human heart turns sick. ‘The philan- 
thropy of Liverpool likewise has met in conference, and 
passed a vote of “generous sympathy ” and “ moral support” 
to the Government which suggests, invites, and legitimates 
wholesale murder and rapine as a “war measure” against 
enemies whom it has failed to conquer in fair fight. And 
next week we are promised a “ Great Anti-slavery Demonstra- 
“tion” at Exeter Hall, under the auspices of the same pair of 
reverend gentlemen, and the same solitary M.P., who headed 
the deputation to Mr. Apams. What with meetings, and 
lectures, and conferences, and tracts, and addresses of con- 
gratulation, and the rest of the machinery of organized agita- 
tion, nothing is to be left undone to persuade the Americans 
that the unanimous British nation approves and applauds the 
suppression of rebels and rebellion by the poisoned weapon of 
domestic treason and assassination. 

We are quite aware of what we are probably bringing down 
on ourselves by venturing to call Mr. Lixcoy’s proclamation 
an invitation to servile war and massacre. All we have to 
say is that it is the merest matter of fact. The proclamation 
is this, or it is nothing. To assert, as the gentlemen of the 
Emancipation Society do in their address to the American 
Minister, that “the Preswent’s injunction to the persons 
“ declared free to abstain from violence, except in necessary 
“ self-defence, is an effectual rebuke to the imputation that 
“servile war was contemplated,” is to use words without 
meaning. ‘“ Necessary self-defence” includes and covers 
everything that the most thoroughgoing advocate of another 
St. Domingo need desire. It is not pretended that Mr. 
LincoLn expects the slaveowners to respect and obey his edict 
by a general manumission of their negroes; and if they do 
not so respect and obey it, the very terms of the proclamation 
suggest and sanction the assassination of every recalcitrant 
master. The forcible exaction of unwilling labour from a 
“person declared free” is of course an act of aggression 
which would warrant any kind or degree of necessary resist- 
ance. If, then, the proclamation does not mean that every 
slave in every seceded State is at liberty to kill, if he can, 
every master who refuses to liberate him on and from the 1st 
of January, it is about the emptiest form of words that ever 
affronted the common sense of mankind. The PresipEnt 
himself calls it “a war measure for suppressing the present 
“ rebellion ;”” but how, in the name of all that is rational, can 
it operate asa war measure except by instigating a counter 
rebellion in every Southern household? And how can the 
Honourable and Reverend Baptist Nort indulge the 
pious and humane “hope that, under Gop’s blessing, 
“the proclamation may be the means of bringing the 
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“ yebellion to a close,” unless he also hopes that, under 
Gon’s blessing, four millions of insurgent negroes will make 
work for the Confederate armies at home? ‘The case might 
be otherwise if the edict of emancipation were strictly limited 
to those districts of the South which are in the occupation of 
Northern troops — that is to say, if it were the precise reverse 
of what it is. Had the Presipent merely liberated the negroes 
of New Orleans, and Norfolk, and Portsmouth, and other 
places actually within his power, it might be fairly 

that no servile war need be apprehended, as the Federal 
authority would be strong enough to restrain excesses on the 
part of the objects ofhis bounty. But this is exactly what he 
does not do. As if to show, in the most unmistakeable way, 
that servile war, and not negro emancipation, is the very thing 
he wants, New Orleans, and Norfolk, and Portsmouth, and all 
other Southern towns and districts now in the possession of 
the Northern forces, are expressly excepted from the scope of 
the measure, and are “left precisely as if this Proclamation 
“ were not issued.” It is only where he has not the power of 
controlling the passions of the negro population that he gives 
every slave leave and license to murder, in “ necessary self- 
“ defence,” every master who attempts to keep him in 
bondage. It is outside the limits of the Federal jurisdiction 
that four millions of negroes are told, by authority, that they 
are henceforth to be a law to themselves, and that, however 
foul and horrible the atrocities they may deem it necessary to 
perpetrate on the persons and families of their masters, 
no human power will ever call them to account. Let them 
rob, burn, and slay as they please, they are assured before- 
hand that “the Executive Government of the United States, 
“ including the military and naval authorities thereof, will do 
“ no act or acts to repress them or any of them in any effort they 
“ may make for their actual freedom.” There need be no 
mistake, then, about the matter. There is no mistake except 
on the part of brawling fanatics who choose not to use their 
eyes. President Lincotn tells them plainly enough what he 
means and what he wants. His proclamation does not for a 
moment pretend to be anything different from what it is—a 
war measure, designed to realise that threat of servile insur- 
rection which was long ago officially declared to be the last 
card of the Northern game. The pious and philanthropic 
agitators who indorse, with their “generous sympathy” and 
“moral support,” this incendiary appeal to the fiercest passions 
of ignorant millions, have the amplest means of knowing that 
they are giving generous sympathy to an act of profound 
political selfishness, and offering moral support to a flagrant 
public crime. 

Fanaticism does not necessarily exclude hypocrisy, and 
we observe without surprise that the same gentlemen 
who go beside themselves with delight and admiration 
at the publication of an undisguised summons to servile 
war profess themselves perfectly well pleased that the 
Presipent carefully recognises and maintains the peculiar 
domestic institution so far as his jurisdiction reaches. It 
might perhaps have been thought that our fearless and high- 
principled British Abolitionists would at least, for decency’s 
sake, have a word of mild regret or disapproval for a policy 
which deliberately retains in bondage some hundreds of 
thousands of slaves whom the “war power” might instantly 
emancipate by a stroke of the pen. Not they. The Emancei- 
pation Society are just as well satisfied that Mr. Lixcouy does 
not abolish slavery where he has full power to abolish it as 
that he makes a show of abolishing it where he has no power 
whatever. Everything is for the best under the best of all 
possible Governments. ‘These fervid philanthropists consider 
it quite right that human beings should still be bought and 
sold, not only in all the loyal States, but even in the rebel 
city of New Orleans. They actually praise the Washington 
Government for having been at the pains of so shaping its 
measure of emancipation that not one single slave is really 
emancipated by it. “This Committee recognises, in the 
“ limitation of the declaration of freedom to the districts 
“ described” —the districts, that is, where it is wholly in- 
operative— ‘no indifference on the part of the PREsIDENT 
“and his Cabinet to the injustice and evil of slavery m 
“other districts, but an act of submission to 
“ Constitution and of faithful regard to their official oaths.” 
So it is entirely a mistake, after all, that slavery is a crime, 
a sin, a malum in se. The “higher law” is all fudge. Slaves 
are property, and property is sacred, according to the Federal 
Constitution, and that is enough for our uncompromising 
Abolitionists. These representatives of British philanthropy 
are perhaps aware that a Fugitive Slave-law is also part and 
parcel of the Federal Constitution; and therefore we 4 
pose their very accommodating morality would applaud 
conscientious fidelity of an Executive which should rigorously 
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enforce, during the remainder of the present century, the ex- 
tradition of the runaway slaves of loyal States. It is edify- 
ing to see how the sturdiest zealots for “great principles” 
can suit themselves to circumstances. Slavery itself—even 
slave-hunting on free soil—is not so wrong but that political 
considerations can, on occasion, make it right in the eyes of 
the admirably consistent moralists who set themselves to 
“develope British Anti-slavery feeling.” 

It is not in this spirit of rabid partisanship that men who 
really care for the freedom and welfare of the negro race will 
approach one of the very gravest questions that ever tasked 
the efforts of a thoughtful and Christian statesmanship. 
Happily, there are Englishmen who know how to unite a 
solicitude for negro emancipation at least as sincere as that 
of the brawlers of the philanthropic platform with a just 
abhorrence of the detestable policy which practises, for ends 
of its own, on the worst passions of a semi-barbarous 
population. Mr. Brresrorp Hore, in a lecture just de- 
livered at Maidstone, gives forcible and timely expression 
to the feelings of that large number of his countrymen 
who regard slavery as a wrong and a curse to any com- 
munity, but who abominate the Machiavellian device 
of encouraging the negro to wade through blood and 
rapine to a freedom for which he is wholly unprepared—a 
freedom of starvation, of crime, and of helpless misery. Mr. 
Horr “ hates slavery,” as every Englishman hates it, and as 
President Lixcotn does not hate it; but he has neither 
“generous sympathy” nor “moral support” to throw away 
on those who seek to use the slave, and the slave's passions, 
as the motive power that is to work a vindictive “war 
“measure.” He “wants to see the black man free,” 
but he “wants to see two or three other things 
“besides.” He “wants to see some preparation made 
“for his future well-being, to see him educated and a 
“Christian, and in a condition to earn a fair day’s wages for a 
“fair day’s work.” Both Northand South may be assured that it 
isin utterances such as these that they may read the convictions 
of that vast majority of educated Englishmen whose opinion 
is the public opinion of England, and who, though they have 
little taste for “‘ demonstrations,” rule and guide the policy of 
England. 

Cant is a great power with a section of the British 
public, and it is not impossible that the promised de- 
monstrations in favour of the last desperate shift of a 
Government at its wit’s end may attain the sort of success 
which usually attends an organized agitation with which quiet 
people feel no particular call to interfere. It may be hoped, 
however, that very few responsible leaders of English opinion 
will be found to lend their sanction to a movement which 
practically amounts to the open encouragement of a policy of 
massacre and extermination. It will probably be left to the 
thorough-paced philanthropists to puff a sham emancipation 
project which simply threatens to aggravate tenfold the misery 
and degradation of their unhappy clients. Were it possible 
to imagine that the course of events on the other side of the 
Atlantic would be appreciably influenced by the rant and 
twaddle of the British platform, we might be tempted to try 
the discouraging experiment of warning the men of peace of 
the terrible responsibility they incur by stimulating a savage 
war of races. As it is, we venture to hope that the champions 
of universal brotherly love may talk themselves hoarse without 
the risk of prolonging by a day the ferocious strife which they 
think it decent and Christian to applaud. 


ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


‘ham rejection of the Contract Bill in India nas naturally 
given rise to considerable excitement and triumph 
among the natives, and to a cry of exultation from the native 
Press. It is curious to see how accurately the natives have 
estimated the causes which have saved them from so great 
4 calamity as the assimilation of breaches of contract to 
frimes. ‘They have learnt to look to England for the ultimate 
decision on their affairs; and they collect, not only from the 
ers and Minutes of the Government, but also from the 
‘omments of the leading organs of public opinion in England, 
What are the true feelings of Englishmen towards India. They 
to understand that, although there is nothing like a 
Popular interest in the current history of India, and although 
€ control of Parliament is in ordinary sessions purely 
Rominal, yet there is in England a discussion of the broader 
and larger points of Indian Government which goes far 
to determine the ultimate issue of the deliberations of the 
Vernment, and which furnishes a Court of Appeal against 

@ hasty and often factious action of the local authorities. 


sider well the course they may choose to adopt in dealing 
with the Indian Government as an effective agent in lead- 
ing them to tread the first steps of political education than 
the knowledge that they must satisfy the independent thinkers 
and writers of the Sovereign State. Scarcely any pride can be 
more legitimate or more inspiriting than that which beats in 
the heart of a native who finds that his views and pleadings 
are reproduced and adopted, and clothed in the dress of 
European thought by those who survey the question in 
England with impartiality, who have no party or cause to 
serve, who are free from the embarrassments that inevitably 
beset all persons directly concerned in the administration of 
India, and who look on such a matter as the Indian Contract 
Bill as a mere question of philosophical jurisprudence, and of 
the relations which such a dependency as India ought to bear 
to the governing State. 

It is the more satisfactory to notice that the English press, 
and the more active and intelligent members of the Indian 
Council at home, and the few Englishmen whom caprice or 
family ties or scientific interest in the East have led to 
interest themselves in India, can in this indirect way contri- 
bute to the education and enlightenment of the natives, 
because if facts and figures are good for anything, facts and 
figures show that direct education makes no perceptible 
progress. The last Government Report on Education shows 
that those inhabitants of Bengal who pass through the English 
or the vernacular schools are still a mere speck in the vast 
ocean of torpid ignorance, and that the natives are far beneath 
even a wish to be taught. There was an increase of four thousand 
pupils out of a population of thirty-five millions, in 1861; and 
the whole number of pupils in the schools assisted or inspected 
by Government was only fifty thousand. A closer examination 
ot the returns also shows that there is a more unsatisfactory 
symptom in Indian education, at any rate in Bengal, than the 
mere paucity of numbers. The increase of pupils is almost 
entirely in those institutions which hold out hopes of scholar- 
ships and Government situations. That is, the Bengalese are 
sharp enough only to learn when it pays to learn, and want to 
be sure of their bread and butter before they will go through 
any sort of intellectual drudgery. This is exactly what might 
have been expected by any one who takes the pains to notice 
how very alien the instruction offered is to the ordinary Hindoo 
mind. ‘There is nothing to complain of in this. If the natives 
are to have an English education at all, it must be an education 
which is good in the eyes of the teachers; and it would be idle 
to wish that European instructors would condescend to adapt 
their teaching to the wayward and childish acumen of 
the Indian intellect. If natives are taught, and are 
taught rightly, those who succeed and apply themselves 
the most, have a fair claim to reward at the hands of the State 
which persuades them to strain and mould their intellect after 
the European fashion. It appears, therefore, inevitable that 
the minds on which an English education can directly operate 
must necessarily be few at present, and that there should be a 
system of paying them for their trouble not unlike that under 
which, as TancreD found in his Oriental investigations, the 
flock of the Bishop of JenvsaLem was made up of nineteen 
Jews at two piastres a-day. 

Nor, even although we have in India something more real 
and lifelike in the way of Christianity than the Bishopric of 
Jerusalem, ought we to expect too much from the influence of 
the religion of the West on the minds of the East. That, if 
our dominion lasts, we shall revolutionize the native way of 
thinking about the future world, while we ourselves are sub- 
jected to some sort of change during the process by contact 
with minds so alive to metaphysical subtlety as those of the 
Hindoo, no one who reflects much on the matter can 
doubt. But the times and the means are beyond the cal- 
culation of any one living. In the same native organ from 
which we gather the satisfaction of the Bengalese in the part 
taken by the English press with regard to the Contract Law, 
we read that the “ Lord Bishop has congratulated the mis- 
“sionary gentleman who succeeded in baptizing a whole 
“respectable native family of this city.” There is some- 
thing pleasantly infantine in this. The Bishop is made 
to appear much in the light of a fond father who sees his 
son, contrary to his expectation, for the first time kill right 
and left. A missionary gentleman has bagged a whole 
family at one shot, and the Bishop is surprised, pleased, 
and congratulatory. This does not look much like a rapid 
conversion of the Hindoos. Nor ought we to ex 
it. The Hindoos, before they can become Christians in a 
better sense than the hordes of conquering Goths and Huns 
became Christians at the order of their chiefs, must rise to 
higher ideas of justice, and temperance, and self-restraint than 


@ natives could scarcely have a greater inducement to con- 
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law must in some sense be their schoolmaster, as it was that 
of the Jews. They must be made to understand what is meant 
by keeping their hands free from bribery, and their tongues 
from perjury, and that if they go too far in crime they will 
infallibly be hanged. They must learn to see in their rulers 
the spirit of long-suffering, of rigid justice, of the policy of an 
enlightened foresight. If they cannot always get justice in 
India,they must learn to look for redress to the impartial opinion 
of Englishmen at home. This is the education which is for the 
moment all important to them, and which is given them with 
tolerable constancy by the governing race. We observe that 
some of the native papers are said to clamour against the Civil 
servants of the Crown, because they_do not use their great 
personal influence to drive unwilling pupils to the Govern- 
ment schools. The civil servants understand their business 
much better than their detractors do. To govern honestly, 
and actively, and well is their task ; and if they discharge it, 
they are affording an education to which the education of 
schools is child’s-play. India is sure to advance if it is well 
governed; and schoolmasters occupy, in the process of this 
advance, a very inferior position to that of administrators and 
statesmen. By all means let the schools be supported ; 
and let India be taxed, as at present, to rear fifty 
thousand pupils, at the rate of about a pound a 
head. Let the Bishop also congratulate missionary gentlemen 
as often as he thinks fit; but let it be acknowledged 
that those who, as independent thinkers, or as members of the 
Indian Council, move the opinions of the home authorities 
towards sound measures of law, or who are engaged in the 
practical duties of Indian administration, are also schoolmasters 
and teachers to India, in a very practical and efficacious, 
though indirect way. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


J OTWITHSTANDING the pressure of an extravagant 
Government upon the resources of France, it has been 
possible to discover for many years, in the returns of taxation, 
the same evidence of constantly increasing wealth which we 
are accustomed, in the absence of special calamities, and some- 
times even in spite of them, to see in the revenue accounts 
of our own country. In France, where everything, be it 
good or evil, is attributed to the action of the State, it is 
the fashion to ascribe the commercial progress of the 
country wholly to the wisdom of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. That the improvement from year to year is mainly 
due to the natural law of progress may easily be seen, and 
of course it is idle to attribute the growth of commercial 
prosperity wholly to the speculative spirit which was intro- 
duced with the Empire. If society had not been ripe for a 
vigorous commercial advance, the stimulus which the Govern- 
ment could give to companies and Bourse speculations would 
never have produced the marked progress of the last ten years. 
Useful as a seasonable stimulus may sometimes prove, brandy 
will not serve as a substitute for food, nor will excitement in 
matters of commerce supply the place of natural development. 
The credit that really belongs to the Emprror is that of 
having appreciated the commercial position of France, and 
fostered by every means in his power the growth of com- 
mercial industry. His reward has been a material prosperity 
which has served more than anything else to sustain his 
throne. 

The revenue returns of the last year continue to exhibit 
the buoyancy which has become almost as much the rule in 
France as in England. Although there is no very striking 
improvement in any particular branch of revenue, the whole 
excess of the ordinary revenue beyond that of 1861 approaches 
the respectable sum of 4,000,000/. A considerable portion of 
this sum is, however, due to the increase of certain taxes 
which M. Foutp proposed as a temporary measure, now about 
to become permanent, after the example of Sir R. Prxt’s 
temporary Income Tax. But, after allowing for all deductions 
of this kind, the broad result of several years’ experience 
is, that the ordinary revenue of France seems to be steadily 
increasing at the rate of more than 1,000,000/. a year. 
That the ordinary expenditure should be advancing at a 
nearly equivalent rate will surprise no one who remembers the 
alarming contrasts which Mr. GLApsToNE used to draw between 
the rapid strides of our own expenditure and the comparatively 
sluggish though really vigorous progress of the revenue. On 
the tace of the accounts, the ordinary expenditure in France 
does not appear to grow nearly so fast as the resources on 
which it is sustained; and if there were nothing more behind, 
the Bill introduced for the settlement of the ordinary Budget 
of 1854 might be accepted as evidence of astonishing pros- 


perity and economy. The calculations for Sy not yet com- 
menced are, of course, liable to be disappointed, but the estimate 
ofa net increase of revenue of about 1,300,000/. seems to be war- 
ranted by the ascertained results of the last few years. Against 
this is an estimated increase of expenditure of less than half 
million, or about one-third of the anticipated surplus. With 
such figures to deal with, the Exposé des Motifs naturally con- 
cludes with the assumption, that the Budget of 1854 exhibitsa 
remarkable improvement in the financial position of the 
empire, and demands the cordial approbation of the legislative 
body, which it will no doubt duly receive. With so much 
real cause for congratulation, it is unfortunate that the finan- 
cial equilibrium apparent on the ordi budget should 
be in reality little better than a fiction. It is one of the 
merits of M. Foutp’s clever adjustment of the national ae- 
counts that an ordinary budget can scarcely help balanci 
with a satisfactory surplus. By dividing both revenue ~ 
expenditure into the two classes of ordinary and extraordinary, 
an opportunity is offered for shifting the line this way or that, 
so as to harmonize the ordinary balance sheet, and throw any 
possible deficiency into the extraordinary category. One of the 
most convenient items for this kind of adjustment is supplied by 
the imaginary sinking fund. If it is desired to prove the necessity 
of taxation, the expenditure is swelled by a heavy charge for 
the laudable purpose of paying off the funded debt according to 
law. If the immediate object is to display the economy which 
has been practised, the imaginary item disappears from the ae- 
counts. Asa rule, of course the fictitious entry appears to a like 
amount on both sides of the budget accounts; but it is carried 
on one side to the ordinary, and on the other to the extraordinary 
budget, as the exigencies of the situation may require. Thus 
for the year 1863 fictitious items of 99,000,000 fr. appear 
on both sides of the ordinary budget, while in the accounts for 
1864, the imaginary charge is 118,000,000 fr., of which 
98,000,000 fr. only is entered as ordinary revenue—the 
balance of 20,000,000 fr. being required to eke out the scanty 
resources of the extraordinary revenue. 


This singular mode of manipulating the public accounts 
might suggest that the apparent prosperity was itself 
fictitious; but there is no reason to doubt the real 
improvement of the French resources, and in justice to 
the Emprror’s Ministers it must be allowed that they make 
no attempt to disguise the machinery by which their accounts 
are adjusted. The value of the contrivance of separating the 
ordinary and extraordinary outlay is nevertheless immense 
as a means of throwing a decent veil over the extravagance of 
the Government. No one is much disposed to quarrel with 
a deficiency on the extraordinary budget, and as the resource 
of supplementary votes is always available, it is perfectly easy 
to present an apparent equilibrium notwithstanding the moral 
certainty of an excess of seven or eight millions before the 
year is over. But the past is easily forgiven and forgotten by 
a complaisant body like the Legislature of France, and the 
admirable exactitude with which the ordinary budget is a. 
made to balance must have a wonderful charm for the 
mind. That the extraordinary accounts are kept studiously 
separate, not being even presented at the same time, does not. 
seem to impair the confidence which the unmeaning equili- 
brium of the ordinary budget inspires. When an annual 
expenditure of nearly seventy millions is found to be 
neatly provided for by a taxation which leaves a sur- 
plus of 100,000/., it would be impossible for a French 
Parliament (at least under the Empire) to withhold its 
grateful admiration of the financial skill of the Administra- 
tion merely on account of the less agreeable figures which 
some future extraordinary or supplementary budgets may pre- 
sent. The substantial business of voting the great mass 
the ordinary taxes can be got over without ruffling any 
feelings, when the only subject of immediate discussion 


is the beautifully balanced budget which, in theory, 


represents the normal income and expenditure of the State. 
The most dexterous management of figures would probably 
fail to keep people in good humour who were really suffering 
under commercial depression; but while trade has been 
flourishing, the weight of a taxation heavier than that of 


England seems to have been borne with a cheerfulness and 


elasticity that could scarcely have been anticipated at the 
outset of the Imperial régime. At some time, and in some 
shape, retribution must be exacted for the practice 

steadily exceeding by many millions the national income; 
but experience has shown that States may long survive ¢x- 


_ travagance as great as that of France; and so long as 


system continues, it would be impossible to exhibit its effects 
in a less alarming form than that which the financial machinery 
of France supplies. Unluekily, the process of making things 
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pleasant does not always make them clear; and beyond 
the fact of the undoubted improvement in the revenue, 
all the details of the ordinary Budget fail to convey 
any useful information. The army is set down at 400,000 
men, not because that number represents the strength in- 
tended to be maintained, but because it is the theoretical 
force supposed to be required for the protection of the empire 
in times of profound peace. The actual strength proposed 
will only appear when the demands of the extraordinary 
Budget shall be added to the assumed minimum of 400,000. 
It is the same with the provision made for the 
navy. The calculated strength of the fleet is 188 ships; 
but, in fact, the French navy has a much larger force than 
this in commission, of which the excess is judiciously relegated 
to the extraordinary Budget. On the face of it, the Bill 
presented to the French Chambers might compare advan- 
tageously with the most satisfactory of English budgets. In 
fact, itis a mere collection of figures, as unreal throughout 
as the fictitious items relating to the Sinking Fund are 
candidly admitted to be. 


THE NEW ZEALAND REMONSTRANCE. 


bytes Governments have generally made a point of 
reserving to themselves the government of the native 
races who have settlements within the borders of English 
Colonies. Their efforts to do so have been the result of a 
philanthropic solicitude which seemed amply justified by facts. 
The natives were weak, and the colonists were strong; and the 
natives were the exclusive proprietors of the one great com- 
modity which the colonists emigrated to obtain. That the 
rights of landed property would be little regarded in the 
intercourse of the two races was a presumption fully justified 
by the experience of other countries. English Ministers, 
therefore, in most of the colonies, and in New Zealand espe- 
cially, have clung to the exclusive control of native affairs 
with singular tenacity, in spite of the loud protests of many 
political philosophers. But in New Zealand, at all events, 
after a time, when a Constitution had been conceded to the 
colony, it became apparent that the local government of the 
whites, and the Imperial government of the coloured race, 
could not be carried on side by side. The subject-matter of 
each jurisdiction could not be divided from that of the other 
by any very definite line ; and cases constantly arose in which 
either the two authorities must clash, or one must accept the 
dictation of the other. Taught by a costly experience, Eng- 
land has seceded from her old claims, and is now desirous of 
parting with her native jurisdiction. But she finds herself 
very much in the same condition as the celebrated Russian who 


struggled to retain her jurisdiction, in spite of the logic of theo- 
retic politicians and the importunity of colonial patriots. But 
now that she finds she can afford to keep it no longer, and has 
made up her mind to abandon it, she discovers that it will not 
leave her. The colonists are no longer willing to take it off 
her hands. They, too, have found out that the honour of 
governing the Maoris costs money, and they are too thrifty to 
desire so expensive a mark of confidence. England has com- 
mitted the common feminine error of refusing her suitor once 
too often. Buta short time ago, New Zealand was importu- 
nate, while England was coy and chill. Now the tables are 
entirely turned. England is very willing to be kind, but New 
Zealand has become cold and prudent. 

The New Zealand Assembly has more to say in its own 
behalf than may at once occur to those who have only looked 


at the surface of the case. At first sight, it seems quite 
intolerable that the tea, and sugar, and tobacco of the | 
Dorsetshire labourer should be taxed to protect the home- 
steads of the well-to-do farmer in New Zealand, while the 
New Zealand farmer does not pay a single farthing of taxes 
for the benefit of the Dorsetshire labourer. If the matter | 
Were res integra, this statement of the case would be | 
unanswerable. In the present state of knowledge and | 
opinion, no English Government would pledge its taxpayers | 
to the expensive duty of subduing the Maori tribes for the 
benefit of the New Zealand colonists. But the strength of | 
the New Zealand case lies in the fact that we do not begin at the | 
beginning. There is a past which cannot be effaced. There | 
18 a Colonel Browne whose deeds cannot be blotted | 
out. There are pledges which we must redeem, and | 
blunders for which we must pay the penalty. The colonists | 
have two lines of argument to fall back upon. They | 
may say, in the first place, that they emigrated upon the 
understanding that England would bear a part in their | 
defence ; and that England has no right, at a moment's | 
notice, to reverse the policy upon the strength of which they | 


abandoned their homes, and renounced the chance of a sub- 
sistence in England. But if she is resolved to disregard this 
honeurable understanding, and dissolve the partnership, she is 
at least bound not to leave the affairs of the firm in absolute 
confusion, especially when they have been reduced to that 
condition through her mismanagement. Under the Imperial 
rule, the natives have been goaded into an animosity against 
the white settlers which is very far from having been allayed 
as yet. Probably the feeling between the two races is, at this 
moment, more bitter than it has been at any previous time since 
the existence of the Colony began. Such a moment is not the 
one which England ought to select for the purpose of committing 
native affairs to local management. It may be just that the 
settlers should be called upon to defend themselves against 
the ordinary risks which arise from the neighbourhood of 
savage tribes. But it is not just that England should first 
exasperate the natives against the settlers, and then leave the 
settlers to repel the natives as best they can. 

Such is the gist of the remonstrance which the Lower House 
at Auckland has presented to the QueEN. The argument has a 
technical validity ; but no men know better than the members 
of the New Zealand Parliament how little real truth lies 
beneath its outward plausibility. Legally, it is no doubt true 
that the series of blunders by which the late war, and all the 
confusion consequent on it, were brought about were the act 
of the Imperial Government, through its deputy. Governor 
Browne is the only person responsible for that lawless disregard 
of the proprietary rights of the natives which has provoked 
and terrified them into a desperate resistance. The bargain 
with Tema, the secret trial in the land-agent’s office, the 
forcible seizure of the disputed property by a detachment of 
troops, were his act, and his alone. But it is only in a 
technical sense that the responsibility for these proceedings 
lies with the British Government. They were adopted under 
colonial pressure and for the furtherance of colonial aims. 
The vehement ery on the part of the settlers at Taranaki for 
more land was the Governor’s avowed motive in seeking to 
effect the purchase which led to such deplorable results. After 
he had taken the first steps, he was urged to proceed further 
by the strenuous approbation of his colonial Ministry, dis- 
tinctly recorded in a special minute. It is no excuse for him 
that he exercised under popular pressure an authority which 
had been confided to him tor the very purpose of rescuing it 
from local influence. But it is rather sharp practice on the part 
of the colonists to take advantage of the fact that, in listening 
to their importunity, the Governor forgot his duty. They 
pray for vigorous measures; vigorous measures are adopted, 
and the result is war; and then they turn round and say that the 
war is the fault of the Imperial representative who listened 
to their prayers. It isno doubt true that the original error 
lay far deeper than the faults either of colonists or Government. 
The attempt to govern a country containing a large native 
population upon constitutional principles was an absurdity 
in itself. An island in which peace and order could only be 
maintained by a large military force was in effect a military 
dependency ; and could only be held, if it was to be held at 
all, upon military principles. But a mistake of this kind, 
once made, cannot be repaired. It is not for those who 
worried England into granting a Constitution to fix upon her 
the responsibility for the fatal consequences which they have 
continued to draw from her unwise liberality. 

Other portions of the Remonstrance deserve the serious con- 
sideration of the authorities at home. The regulation under 
which an incompetent commander cannot be changed without 
a reference to an authority sixteen thousand miles away, is 
a very characteristic piece of Horse Guards pedantry. It 
scarcely requires serious argument to prove that a Governor 
who is charged to suppress a rebellion must have the absolute 
disposal of the military force, and must not be bound to 
employ officers whom he distrusts. The other recommendation 
which is made by the House of Representatives may be more 
difficult to carry out. The conduct of the militia and volunteers 
of Taranaki in defending their homes may have been 
very meritorious; but there hardly seems any ground for 


| devising a special order of merit as a recognition of their ser- 


vices. In their case virtue has been eminently its own 
reward. ‘The fact that their property has been recovered or 
preserved, and that they themselves have not been eaten, 
should console them for the ignorance which has blinded the 
authorities in London to the brilliancy of their feats of arms. 
We believe that that consolation will be sufficient. We 
cannot share in the fears expressed by the New Zealand House 


_ of Commons, that when next a Maori chief attacks the home- 


steads of the colonists, it will be impossible to persuade them 

to defend themselves, unless a mental vision of clasps and 

ribands shall beguile them into a temporary courage. We 
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have no fear that when the alternative is presented to him of 
shooting or being shot, an Englishman will always elect to 
shoot. At all events, it is clear that those whose dislike of 
fighting is so strong that it can only be overcome by their 
taste for decorations, are out of place in an island which con- 
tains some fifteen thousand warlike natives in its centre. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


HE battles at Murfreesborough seem to have been the 
most creditable of the campaign to the Federalarms. In 
a fair field, a large army of the enemy has, after three days’ 
fighting, been forced to retreat, and about the same time the 
Confederate lines of communication have been successfully 
assailed both in Eastern and Western Tennessee. It is stated that 
General Rosencranz has restored his connexion with Louis- 
ville, and there can be no doubt, even if he is unable to follow 
up his success, that his victory has relieved him from great 
and pressing danger. On the other hand, the Federal forces 
have sustained a repulse at Vicksburg which may probably 
be regarded as more than an equivalent for the Confederate 
reverses in Tennessee. After a week’s fighting, the Northerners 
appear to have been completely defeated, and it is stated by 
the latest accounts that they returned to their transports 
in no condition to renew the attack. At Murfi rough the 
Confederates seem to have maintained an obsti contest, 
and on the 31st of December, they gained an important ad- 
vantage ; but during the following days they were probably 
outnumbered by the reinforcements of the enemy. ‘There is 
every reason to hope that the report of their having refused 
quarter to coloured drivers and camp-followers proceeds from 
hostile prejudice or malignity. The only proof of the alleged 
cruelty consists in the statement that twenty bodies of negro 
teamsters were discovered on the field; and, after a succession 
of battles, a much larger mortality might have been naturally 
expected. By retreating south-eastward, in the direction of 
Chattanoga, General Brace has probably placed his army 
beyond the reach of immediate pursuit; but a considerable 
part of Tennessee must have been brought, at least for the 
time, under Federal control. The constant variation of the 
frontier which practically separates the belligerents would alone 
furnish a strong practical objection to any formal recognition of 
the seceded States. Precedent and common sense would pre- 
vent the acknowledgment of the sectional independence of 
Tennessee so. long as it was occupied by a victorious Federal 
army ; and yet the Confederate Government might fairly claim 
the allegiance of the State, which probably includes but few 
adherents of the Union. The battle of Murfreesborough, if it 
had led to a Confederate success, might have accelerated the 
termination of the war, which now appears likely to last for 
an indefinite period. 

The history of the past will scarcely be repeated during the 
current year. The arrests, and the innumerable acts of inter- 
ference with personal rights, by which the Government of 
Washington sought a reputation for vigour, have become, in 
the great State of New York, impracticable as well as un- 
necessary. Mr. Seymour has the power and the will to pro- 
tect his fellow citizens from Republican caprice, and his 
resistance to central usurpation will probably be as popular 
as his predecessor’s factious complicity. As a principal repre- 
sentative of the Democratic party, Mr. Seymour, in his speech 
to the State Legislature, proposes that the Central and West- 
ern States should restore peace and union by opposing with 
equal steadiness the rebellion of the South and the fanatical 
violence of New England. A Central e was the com- 
bination which, before the war, greatly alarmed the Repub- 
licans, and a practical attempt to realize the project might 
possibly have conciliated the South. After nearly two 
years of embittered hostilities, proposals for reunion are 
too late; nor is it certain that the Democrats them- 
selves seriously hope for the restoration of peace, except 
by the recognition of Southern independence. A great 
change has taken place in the temper and in the language 
of Northern politicians. After innumerable disappoint- 
ments, they are becoming less sanguine, less boastful, and 
even less inveterate in their animosity to England. Rosen- 
cranz has not been praised for his victory in the extravagant 
terms which were applied to M‘CLELLAN or to Pore at the com- 
mencement of their campaigns; and writers who attributed 
to the Preswent a year ago all the power of an unlimited 
despot, now question the validity, if not the expediency, of 
his confiscation of slave property. The business of denouncing 
England has been in a great measure handed down by the 
press to the lower depth of the still more unscrupulous pulpit. 
Hypocritical charlatans of the moral level of Mr. H. W. 


BeecHer almost enjoy a monopoly of spite when they preach . 


against English iniquity and pray for a Canadian rebellion. 

It is almost certain that the war must henceforth be con- 
ducted on a more limited scale. The vast resources of the 
North in money and in men are not absolutely inexhaustible. 
A million of soldiers, raised from a population of little more 
than twenty millions, must, in a great measure, have dried up 
the supply of available recruits. The needy idlers of the 
great towns have, for the most part, been already enlisted, and 
the popularity of the war in the country districts has naturally 
declined; while it may also be plausibly argued that armies of 
more manageable dimensions are more effective, as they are 
easier to feed and to supply» The Government proposed to 
itself a gratuitous task in attempting the conquest of Rich- 
mond. ‘There was no sufficient military reason for occupying 
the hostile capital, and the example of the far more important 
city of New Orleans proves that the political advantages of the 
capture would have been insignificant. When men become 
scarce, they will be more economically used, and one purpose 
of the enormous armaments which have been raised is already 
obsolete. It would have been cheap to frighten the seceding 
States into submission by a levy of a million of men; and it seemed 
to Europeans possible, in the course of the last winter, and even 
after the capture of Fort Donnelson, that the Southern leaders 
might really be convinced of the hopelessness of their daring 
enterprise. But, after the experience of the summer and autumn, 
twenty Murfreesborough defeats would still leave the Confede- 
rates certain of ultimate success. As long as there are in all the 
South able-bodied men enough to fill the ranks of the army, 
enthusiasm and public opinion will compel the employment 
of the last reserves of the population. On the border, with 
armies of moderate dimensions, gradually disciplined by expe- 
rience in the field, the Federal Government may long maia- 
tain a not unequal contest. The rivers will be controlled b 
gunboats, and the blockade may still be maintained, without 
the ruinous exertions of the late campaigns. If there are 
statesmen in the North, they must long since have been con- 
vinced that the ostensible attempt to reconquer the South is 
really but a struggle for advantageous terms of peace. Two 
or three hundred thousand men in the field, with proportionate 
reserves, would probably suffice for all the necessities of really 
useful warfare. 

The approach of financial embarrassment is indicated even 
more strongly by the vacillations of Congress than by the fall 
in the value of paper currency. Mr. Cuase, at the beginning 
of the Session, proposed to avoid a further increase in the 
price of gold by contracting a regular loan for 180,000,000. 
He also hoped to provide new resources by the institution of 
banks for the circulation of Government notes, which would) 
have been convertible at the place of issue. It is not sur- 
prising that the shareholders in the existing banks were strong 
enough to defeat a project which would have destroyed a large 
portion of their profits. The project of an enormous loan also 
seems to have been unpopular, and perhaps it was thought 
impracticable. Down to the date of the latest accounts, Con- 
gress had taken no practical step, and Mr. Cuase was reduced 
to the necessity of immediately producing 10,000,000/. of paper 
money for the payment of the army. It seems likely that a 
mixed project will ultimately be adopted, in the issue both 
of notes payable on demand, and of inconvertible notes 
bearing interest; and perhaps a loan will also be contracted. 
The Inland Tax Bill has not yet produced a dollar for the 
public service, and it is still uncertain whether the estimated 
return will be justified by the result. It has been truly stated 
that, in default of taxes, Mr. Cuase has extracted money from 
the community by a machinery which distributes the burden 
with tolerable fairness. Each successive holder of Govern- 
ment paper loses a portion of its value, and a delay of payment 
will perhaps have the effect of extorting from contractors some 
portion of their unrighteous gains. The depreciation of the 
currency may be excused because it was unavoidable, but 
the Secrerary of the Treasury apparently considers that he 
has nearly reached the limits of a practicable issue. If he is 
forced to resort to the money market, he will find that capi- 
talists require a high rate of insurance against the strong pro- 
bability of ultimate repudiation. 


MORAL COWARDICE. 


ee that, as centuries roll on, an increasingly large 

proportion of the human race is raised to the level of medio- 
crity, there is little perceptible advance in man. We are very 
much what people were a hundred, or two hundred, or a thousand 
years ago There is, therefore, no reason to sup that the 
most subtle and inherent of human defects—that of moral 
cowardice—is more intense now than it used to be. Mrs. Grundy 
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flourished long before the Flood, and all the children of Adam are 
more or less afraid of their neighbours. If they appear not to be so, 
they almost always run off into a reckless defiance of the society 
in which they live, and this defiance is only a veiled form of the 
cowardice it denounces. There is, probably, no new or unusual 
amount of moral cowardice discernible in modern England; 
but what there is has assumed some new types, and appears to 
ring from new sources. The result may be the same, although 
e active causes vary. If it were necessary, it would not 


difficult to show that in many respects it is easier to be morally | 


brave than it used tobe. But at present we need not enter on 


that further subject, for if there are causes that lessen, there are | 
others which intensify moral cowardice in our day, and it is to this | 


second set of causes we wish to direct attention. It cannot be 
unimportant to trace what are the more obvious or hidden influ- 


ences which tend to imprint a new shape upon the moral cowardice | 


of English society, and to increase its force and sphere. To 
attempt to exhaust these influences would require a volume, and 
not a column or two, and would be a task of equal magnitude and 
pretension. Without, however, attempting to soar so high, we 
may mention three or four of the influences acting adversely 
to moral independence at present in England, which do not lie 
on the surface, but which exercise a power that is perfectly percep- 
tible to those who will watch their operation. 

The most forcible of these influences is perhaps to be found in 
the character of modern thought. Belief is full of a courage 
which defies the world. So, too, is, or may be, disbelief. In 
fact, disbelief is capable of being a belief in not believing, and so 
may have many of the moral characteristics of belief. If a man is 
persuaded that he has moral truth of some sort to reveal, or moral 
error of some sort to dissipate, if he sees one clear goal of endea- 
your to which he drives, and if he can think of his ultimate aim 
and forget everything else, he is likely to be, for the moment at 
least, lifted above the sphere of moral cowardice. He is so 
independent of his fellow-men, and within the range of his interests 
so superior to them, that they cannot affect his thoughts or his 
conduct. But in modern England there is neither belief nor dis- 
belief. There is no fixity of opinion, and yet no objection to fixity 
of opinion. ‘There is a disposition to make the eat of — 
to accept what seems to be true as far as it goes, and to 
content to remain uncertain where certainty is unattainable. 
We do not in the least wish to use a tone of depreciation 
in me of a mode of viewing the higher questions 
of philosophy and theology which appears to us to have at 
least this merit—that for all to whom it is natural, there is 
at the present day nothing better. But even things good in 
themselves may tend to make men morally timid; and it is evi- 
dent that when men are in this state of hope and placid doubt, 
they will keep their opinions as much as possible to themselves. 
They have nothing to offer that is new, nor any expectation of 
finding anything. They are made vague by the whole position 
in which they find modern thought, and then this vagueness makes 
them more and more disinclined to utter strong propositions. 
There is no ager | the Rubicon when Czsars like both banks 
almost equally. There is no inclination for offending the senti- 
ments and wounding the prejudices of our neighbours when our 
minds are full of the difficulties we must encounter, whichever 
side of a controversy we espouse, and while we are at a loss for a 
clue which shall lead us into a region of more than a practical 
and serviceable certainty. 

That we cling to truth, but that we feel it to be a truth for 
ourselves, which we can scarcely see why others should hold, 
is only one part of the cause which makes the necessary vagueness 
of an of transition a cause of shrinking and temporizing. The 
other part is the active life into which this sense of the unsatis- 
factoriness of —— hurries so many minds, and which consoles 
them, not very inadequately, for the imperfection which they are 
conscious attends their philosophy. We can at least do good, 
we like to think, if we cannot arrive at truth; and we can employ 
ourselves, and make life pass swiftly away, in the delightful display 
of varied energy. Societies, meetings, committees, district visitings, 
travelling, mountaineering, field sports, are all among the familiar 
modes in which people who do not like to rust in inaction escape 
from thought. It is, in all but the one exceptional case in a thousand, 
much better that they should doso. Activity is better than thought, 
when thinking ends in guessing, and in a secret wonder why the 
guesser should go on with his labour. It is for most men and 
Women better to do than to study, better to comfort the 
poor than to meditate, better even to move resolutions at religious 
meetings than to try to speculate on the value of the object to 
promote which the meeting is called. But this proclivity to 
activity, and the thousand facilities for being active which the 
ead or charity of men daily devises, offer a powerful incen- 
tive to the growth of that frame of mind in which thoughts we 
fear as likely to be disagreeable to our neighbours are pushed 
aside. The sup superiority of certainty and utility which 
doing good carries with it, suggests a very pleasant reason why 
things thought of should not be thought out. And when once a 
man is immersed in benevolent activity, in which he has entered 
as a refuge from thinking, his power of retracing his steps ma, 
be said to be gone, and the daily calls upon his time and strengt 
Which he has sanctioned effectually prevent him from perceiving 
or meting any loss of mental or moral independence which he 
| Ve sustained. 

‘t must also be remembered, that people—from the very activity 
Which pervades society, and from the increasing difficulty of sepa- 


rating off society into distinct classes—are more and more compelled 
to act in bodies. How strongly this tendency manifests itself in 
the political world, when the absence of restrictions puts every- 
thing into the nominal power of masses acting together a 
obedience to a common watchword, is traceable in every page of 
the history of modern democracy. It is going over less familiar 
und to observe how, in one instance after another, persons are 
made, by the fashion of the day and the hubits of society, to act 
as a set, simply because they all hold some office or appoint- 
ment. The manifesto of the Bishops on excursion trains affords 
an excellent example. It has recently become the fashion 
for the Bishops to act together as a Bench, and to sink their 
opinions as educated men having the differences of thought 
which, within certain limits, education brings into clearer 
relief. A Bishop does not record his opinion as his own, 
but as a general episcopal opinion. ‘The pressure is so great 
that each individual finds it most difficult to resist it. What is a 
Bishop to do? One of his colleagues comes to him and tells him 
that excursion trains must be put down, and that all the other 
Bishops are going to sign a paper to that effect. If he declines, 
there will be a row in his diocese, and the evil-minded and the 
fanatical will say that the Bishop patronises Sabbath-breaking. 
He thinks that his signature, among those of twenty others, cannot 
do much harm ; so he sigus, and he is at liberty to think that he 
acted for the best. It is almost absurd to suppose that all the 
Bishops really think excursion trains on Sunday bad things. 
They know, as all educated men know, the great disadvan of 
keeping the poor all one day in the week, discontented and half- 
drunk, in dingy streets, in honour of a theological doctrine which 
has this peculiarity among theological doctrines, that it is not su 
ported by a single plausible argument. And, of course, if the 
question is reduced to one of expediency, there is at least a very 
strong mass of reasoning in favour of letting the Sunday be spent 
in a variety of ways, according to the circumstances of the parish, 
There is no more reason why twenty Bishops should present a 
unanimity of opposition to this reasoning than why twenty 
laymen should. Some of the Bishops probably thought that it 
was really wrong to have excursion trains on Sunday; but, of 
twenty respectable laymen, there would also be some who would 
think so too. But then there would be a fair proportion 
who would insist on considering whether the poor of great towns 
ought to have the same discipline imposed upon them which suits 
the simple inhabitants of a rural district. This division of opinion 
disappears, or nearly disappears, among the Bishops. What one 
signs all sign, because each feels that the signatures of his 
brethren make it the episcopal thing to do. It is hard to be 
ed as an exception, and the Bishop of Hereford deserves 
credit for having asserted his independence in some measure when 
the pressure was applied to him. 

Lastly, we may notice, as a cause of moral timidity specially 
operating in England within the last few years, the comparative 
silence and decay of French literature. We found in the litera- 
ture of France, while its vigour lasted, exactly the sort of stimulus 
to independence and original thought which we wanted. There is 
an English way of thinking out of which it is most hard to escape. 
Germany did much to give us an opening into her veins of 
thought ; but, as far as appears, the literary power of Germany, 
excepting in the field of analysis, has perished. But French 
literature keeps us alive when it is itself alive, and its vital 
force is sufficient to permit us to speak, not as if it had been 
and was gone for ever, but as if it was merely obscured 
by a passing weakness. In all social and political subjects, 
in all that has to do with the mutual relations of men and 
with the feelings, sorrows, crimes, and follies of the civilized 
world, France had a way of thinking and of writing which was 
not, perhaps, unintelligible or inconceivable to us, but was alto- 
gether strange, dubious, and sometimes repulsive. Yet it set us 
thinking for ourselves, and made us modify our belief in the right 
of English opinion to rule the world without appeal. It was not 
that the celebrity of French writers was ever very generally 
accepted as an excuse for adopting their opinions, but the opinion 
buried itself in the mind, and there germinated. It enlarged 
our conception of that which was open to the audacity of 
man to investigate, and of that which it was possible to him 
to regard as true. Moral courage is so largely the result 
of intellectual growth, that the mere fact that the mind was 
thus led to novelty gave a habit of daring, and a leaning towards 
all that was unconventional and novel. Now the vivifying 
stream of this literature is only permitted to distil a few drops for 
us, and even these drops no longer act with the old power. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the revival of free and brilliant 
thought in France is almost as necessary and as desirable for 
England as it is for France itself. 


SWEARING. 


be an article inserted in the British Critic nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, the authorship of which is attributed to the 
author of the Christian. Year, the rationale of swearing is laid 
down. Sir Walter Scott’s swearing — which is characterized very 
properly as “a lamentable defect” in the author of Waverley in 
particular, as well as “a hateful custom” in general —we are 
told, “clearly indicates a mind overcome with some violent but 
restrained feeling, and seeking a vent for it anyhow, and so far 
the very condition of poetical composition.” The accom- 
plished and excellent critic, himself a poet, proceeds to 
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say that, “without question, it is relief in excitement, relief 
by venting one’s self, which tempts men to swear in the first 
instance, before the crime have become habitual.” And another 
poet and moralist, Coleridge, in his Apologetic Preface to a certain 
poem against Pitt, speaking of cursing and swearing, considers 
‘a rapid flow of outré and wildly-combined execrations, as escape- 
valves to carry off the excess of the passions as so much superfluous 
steam;” and he goes on to speak of such “violent words as mere 
bubbles, flashes, and electrical apparitions from the magic cauldron 
of afervid and ebullient fancy, constantly fuelled by an unexampled 
opulence of language.”’ The long and short of all this is, that poets, 
at least, ought to be expected to swear. It is one form of the 
poetical temperament to indulge in wild execrations. In all highly 
organized and especially sensitive characters we should count on 
experiencing a good blast of blasphemy. It is the genus irritabile 
vatum. Shakspeare clearly is of the same opinion, for he puts into 
the mouth of the fiery and poetical Hotspur the counsel to his 
wife, not only to swear, but to swear boldly, with a high-born 
and feminine roundness and fulness of volume :— 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath. 
History, too, teaches us that, in the romantic and picturesque times, 
great ingenuity and much thought were expended in hammering 
out what Shakspeare calls “new found oaths.” The Plantagenet 
kings were known by their refined and characteristic oaths, and 
the favourite blasphemies of royalty are on record, the Red King 
being, as his temperament and complexion would have led us to 
expect, very full and ingenious and original in the matter of 
cursing. Chaucer's delicate Prioress 
Was ful symple and coy, 
Hire greteast ooth was but by Seyent Eloy. 

Our virgin Queen, if she is not belied, occasionally rapped out a 
more full-bodied adjuration; but as society goes on we descend 
from the eccentric blasphemy of Pistol and the fantastic “ By the 
Foot of Pharaoh” to Lord Ogilby’s “ Stap my Vitals.” The whole 
subject becomes one of present interest from a case reported 
in the Queen’s Bench on Monday. <A motion was made for 
a mandamus to compel some Justices, in Buckinghamshire we be- 
lieve, to state a case for appeal against their conviction of one Scott, 


under an old statute, tor swearing one profane oath, twenty 


times repeated, for which he was fined 40s.—that is, at the 
rate of two shillings an oath, the monotonous blasphemer being 
a person of such condition as to be above the fine of a shilling an 
oath, which may be levied on swearers of lower degree. The 
ground upon which the application was based was that an oath 
sworn is an oath sworn, and that, as there was but one information, 
the Justices were wrong in convicting for twenty offences on a 
single information. It does not appear that it was seriously 
argued, though the judges seemed to take the case that way, that 
the repetition of the same oath did not constitute a new offence ; 
nor was it contended that if a man paid his two shillings for one 
oath he had by law free license, to use Judge Crompton’s expres- 
sion, to go swearing all day long with impunity. And after the 
fun was over on the part of the Bench, it seemed to be admitted 
that the substance of the application was not primd facie wrong, 
though it ought to have been made for a certiorari to quash the 
conviction. 

The Act against profane swearing has therefore been revived, 
and may at any moment be brought into operation; and the 
result of what took place at Westminster seems to be that, provided 
separate informations for each separate offence are lodged, there is 
no limit to the fines which may be levied on a person of ve 
poetical temperament beyond those imposed by failure of breat 
on the curser’s part. The appellant, or would-be appellant 
Scott, seems to be a person of limited resources in the matter 
of oaths; though lis poverty in malediction is made up by 
his pertinacity in availing himself of such weapons as the devil 
supplied him with. To swear one profane curse twenty times 
was, in every sense, a damnable iteration, and does credit to 
Scott’s lungs if not to his powers of variety. Still the homo unius 
blasphenve must be a formidable enemy in a strife of tongues. It 
displays bottom and lasting powers to stick to a single adjura- 
tion, which, in the long run, might get the gdvantage of even a 
voluble and various master of oaths, who could, to use Cole- 
ridge’s language, “charitably dispose of the fractional parts of 
his opponent’s body and limbs to every conceivable and in- 
conceivable place that ever Quevedo dreamed of.” Whether 
the law is a good law or a bad law, or whether it was 
wise to revive it, is not our present inquiry; but we should 
be very much surprised if it were so loose in construction as to 
allow of Mr. Scott’s plea against it. Still, there are difficulties 
about its practical enforcement. Mr. Justice Blackburn hinted at 
one, and seems to lay down the doctrine that what he, with some 
relish, calls “ one big volley of oaths, might be deemed one offence 
only.” This opens a wide field of interpretation. Is a complex 
oath—specifying, say in a single sentence, the condemnation of 
every of the victim’s body and soul, and cursing him finally 
by a whole bead roll of anathemas—to be had at the cheap price of 
a single curse? The Duke of Wellington, no mean master in this 
art, seems to have appraised oaths by some sort of monetary 
standard. When asked by the Government of the day what he 
thought of the proposal on the part of the French Government 
to remove Napoleon’s bones from St. Helena, the Great Captain 
is = pry to have replied :—% Well, I don’t see why they 
should not have his bones if they want them. Why should we 
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object? They'll say we're afraid. But I don’t care what they 
say. Who cares what they say? I don’t care a d—— what 

say. I don't care a twopenny d—— what they say.” Accordj 
to this authority, then, if there is such a thing as a twopenn 
damn, it seems rather hard to amerce this contemptible and low. 
priced profanity at the rate of two shillings, which it would 
certainly have cost his Grace; and there should be an ascending 
scale from the twopenny oath of a cabman to the affluent commi- 
nation of Shimei and Ernulphus. Might not habitual swearers 
reasonably urge the publication of a tariff? At any rate, a schedule 
of penalties ought to be added to the Act; and if it is to be enforced, 
an habitual swearer might, as in the case of other luxuri 
apportion his amenities of speech to his purse. A prodens 
profane person would, as in the matter of cigars and sn 
and other luxuries, stint himself to a certain measure of f 
language for the day; and if his discourse must be shotted, it 
might save time, as well as conduce to general comfort, if he were 
to condense his ammunition into a single broadside, to be de- 
livered in his dressing room, on his boots and toothbrushes, instead of 
dropping it in a scattering fusillade on his wife, children, and ser- 
vants throughout the day. Or again, in the interests of the revenue, 
might not an habitual swearer, as in the case of the assessed es 
compound for an unlimited use of profanity, and take out a gen 
license or plenary indulgence, to swear at all times and 

say for a hundred a-year; for there are few whose incomes could 
afiord to indulge in the luxury of cursing at Mr. Scott's reckless 
expenditure of forty shillings’ worth of profanity ved diem? And, 
at the same time, the Act, if it is to work, ought to have its ex 
tions. Naval captains, drill-sergeants, and masters of hound 
might reasonably, on the ground of prescriptive privileges in oaths, 
claim immunity from the operation of the statute—an immunity 
which would be cheerfully extended to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, at least on those nights on which Mr. Hadfield and 
Mr. Ayrton air their eloquence. 

Something else, too, must be cleared up before the law, under 
which Mr. Scott was fined, can work. It is directed against 
povtane swearing; from which we gather that there may 

e swearing which, at least in the eyes of the Act, is not 

rofane. As in the case of lies, are we to have a distinction 
owe black and white oaths? Are we to apply to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, or to professors of casuistry, to clas- 
sify anathemas like mortal and venial sins in general? What 
is the test of profanity, what the criterion of blasphemy? 
It assumes a knowledge of etymology not within the compass of 
all professors or practitioners in the arts of Billingsgate to trace 
Zounds, or, as it is sometimes said, Cog Sounds, to the original and 
certainly very profane adjuration which it embeds. One of the 
companions of the Duke of Wellington—and in the Peninsula, 
as in Flanders, our army swore terribly—much to his credit, 
took very great pains to unlearn this too easy art, and late m 
life he A owed But the “restrained feeling” which Mr. 
Keble spoke of was occasionally too strong for the old general ; 
and the safety valve, with considerable emphasis, used to 
blurt ont, “ Creat Paulus Aimilius,” instead of the more 
familiar execrations of his hot youth. Now was this, or was it not, 
swearing within the meaning of the Act? What would our extant 
casuists say about “By Jove”—or even the feminine “‘O my”? 
Would the ellipsis save the ladies? —or if not, would they be 
liable to a shilling or a florin fine ? y 

A good deal more might be said on this subject of swearing. 
In itself, as the authorities we have quoted show, owensiee 
swearing are not necessarily signs of a bad heart. The Bi 
this, as in other matters, so true to human nature—speaks of an 
Apostle as cursing and swearing; but he was the warm-hearted, 
impetuous, zealous, but also most generous Peter. And it often 
happens that a very choice and redundant swearer is also one of 
almost feminine susceptibilities and a man of the largest charities, 
and daily practising the truest kindnesses. In such instances, 
swearing is simply grotesque and ludicrous; it defeats itself 
the man’s character is in such absurd antithesis to his coarse 
opulence in invective, that he swears to no purpose at all. He 
relieves himself, but he neither hurts nor terrifies the object of 
his simulated fury; and only gets laughed at by the victims 
whom he pretends to scorch with the lava flood of vitu« 
peration. He crackles and sparkles and fizzes, but he bums 
nothing but his own mouth. Swearing is very often only this 


Real vindictive passion and settled mali y does not ask to 
be relieved. 

Toad that under coldest stone, 

Days and nights has thirty-one, 

Swallowing venom sleeping got, 


broods over its malice, and is silent. Not that we intend to 
apologize for orm, or to ask for its revival. It is, happily, @ 
thing of the past. Like duelling or drinking, it may have 

its picturesque and romantic side. It may have been once the 
gallant thing to be affected, precise, neoteric, and singular in sally 
oaths. But we suspect there was always something ineradi 
vulgar in it. The thing that is has been. Mr. Scott has been 
anticipated. ‘“ A whoreson jackanapes, to take me up for swearing; 
as if | borrowed mine oaths of him, and might not spend 

at my leisure. When a gentleman is di to swear, it is not 
for any standers-by to curtail his oaths.” Such was Cloten’s-opi- 
nion, and Cloten was a queen’s son; but he was not quite ® 
gentleman. 
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THE STATUS OF THE BAR. 


i. is a remarkable and a creditable illustration of the position of 
English advocates, that the question raised by Mr. Kennedy 
es to the right of a barrister to make a bargain for his fees should 
never have been decided until within the last few days. Tradition 
and usage were strong upon the point ; but the Judges—who have, 
we trust, set the controversy at rest for ever—were obliged to 
confess that no judicial decision was to be found in the books, and 
indeed rested their own judgment, with good reason, mainly on 
the absence of authority on the subject. With the keenness and 
rtinacity of # man deeply interested in the result of his cause, 
and with an ability which was equal to his want of taste and 
opriety, Mr. Kennedy had pleaded for his supposed rights at 
Feast as forcibly as if he had been the ideal advocate pictured Wy 
the Court, labouring from a sense of duty in the interests of trut! 
alone. From the time of the Roman Emperors to our own day, 
not a precedent was overlooked which could give colour to a claim 
that had been long condemned by usage, if not by positive law; 
and the ample investigation which the point has received has 
happily ended by giving the sanction of positive lew to what had 
viously rested almost exclusively on custom and tradition. 

In cordially accepting the valuable judgment which has been 
delivered by the Court of Common Pleas, it is not at all necessary 
to ignore the fact that very plausible arguments may be advanced 
on the other side, or to deny that there is something a little 
anomalous in the status of the Bar. The early rule of the Reman 
law—that no advocate should stoop to accept reward for his 
services, whether under the name of merces or honorarium—is 
intelligible enough. So, also, would be the system which Mr. 
Kennedy has striven to introduce, of making the advocate in every 
sense the hireling of his client. But probably no legislator who 
had carte blanche to frame regulations for the administration of 
justice would have hit upon the compromise which soon esta- 
Hlished itself at Rome, and has become the regulating principle of 
English advocacy. There is something a little illogical in the 

sition of the Bar, as in most other English institutions. So far 
is our custom removed from the notion of gratuitous advocacy, 
that a barrister who publicly offered to take briefs without a fee 
would commit one of the most grievous offences against the 
etiquette of the profession. But the same custom which, as a rule, 
hibits gratuitous service, has always steadily maintained the 
tinction between gratuity and hire. The barrister must not 
work without his fee, neither must he attempt to recover it if his 
dient should forget to pay. For centuries—as long, indeed, as 
the records of practice have been preserved—no advocate has ever 
made the attempt to enforce by legal process the payment of his 
fees. We say no “advocate” advisedly, because Mr. Kennedy’s 
research undoubtedly discovered a few very ancient examples of 
proceedings by barristers to recover for service as advisers, as 
arbitrators, or in other incidental branches of professional business ; 
but, as regards forensic duty, it is strictly true that the honoured 
custom which has now acquired the force of law has never been 
infringed. So singular an arrangement is, of course, open to the 
ctiticism, that the barrister who refuses to accept a brief, unless 
accompanied by the fee which is marked upon it, is in reality as 
much a worker for hire as if he had a legal remedy for the non- 
payment of promised remuneration. At first sight there seoms a 
tinge of hypocrisy about a rule which allows, and indeed requires, 
an advocate to follow his profession as a means of profit, and at 
the same time forbids him to regard his remuneration as other 
than a voluntary offering. In substance it may fairly be said that 
the advocate does labour for reward, and, as a rule, no tradesman’s 
earnings are more secure than the professional income of a barrister 
with a good class of practice; and this, not merely because fees 
are expected to be paid in advance—a custom which is largely 
departed freun-sBetbettnes the understanding of both branches 
ofthe legal profession is such as to make the payment of fees 
almost as secure as if it were hedged round with legal safeguards. 

To give an advocate a right of recovering his fees, it is said, 
would be no more than to convert a debt of honour into a binding 
obligation, and to abolish the affectation of describing as a mere 
honorarium what is given and accepted on the footing of renru- 
neration due for service expected or performed. The true answer 
to this plausible argument is not difficult to find. To a certain 
extent it may be gathered from the judgment of the Court of 
Common Pleas, though there are some es which would be 
more consistent and logical if the rule which the Judges were 
defending had been an uncompromising prohibition of fees in 
shape, or under any pretence. The contrast, for instance, whi 
isdrawn between the advocate animated by a sense of duty alone, 
and the mercenary pleader measuring out his = per in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of his fee, is only partially applicable to 
system which admits the reality, if it rejects the express form, 
of mercenary advocacy. Few barristers would say that a large 
fee has any tendency to deaden their sense of duty to a client; 
and whether the payment is made before or after the hearing of 

cause, whether it is secured by honour and custom, or by con- 
tract and legal right, its influence on the mind of the advocate 

my be supposed to be substantially the same. 
4ven this is not all that may be urged in favour of Mr. Ken- 
uedy’s position, Analogy is forthcoming in support of abstract 
Teasoning. Barristers do not form the only class whose customary 
Temuneration is irrecoverable at law. According to usage, a phy- 
Sician’s fee stands in precisely the same category as that of an 
and for a long time it was doubted whether the mem- 


bers of both professions were not equally incapacitated from 
recovering a promised remuneration. But the law, as regards 

hysicians, has been settled for some years on the footing which 
Mr. Kennedy desired to establish for the sister profession. A 
physician who makes no special contract is assumed to have ren- 
dered his services in accordance with the usage which prohibits 
him from enforcing a demand for fees ; but if he chooses to bar- 
gaia for a specific price, he has the same right to enforce the 
contract in a court ef law as a cheesemonger has to recover the 
amount of his bill. The difference is, that the disability of the 
physician rests upon only, and may be removed by an 
express contract, while that of a barrister arises from a legal 
ineapacity to make a bargain at all. 

In what we have said, we believe we have fairly summed up 
all that can be urged in favour of the innovation for which Mr. 
Kennedy contended; but it would need much stronger arguments 
than these to raise so much as a doubt of the soundness and hi 
expediency of the recent judgment. It does not trouble us in t 
least to admit that the practice which has grown up in this 
country is anomalous in the extreme. The prohibition of contracts 
for fees is but part of the system of discipline to which the high 
tone of the Bar in past and present times has been largely due. 
There are other regulations and customs quite as anomalous as 
that which has been called in question. Why, it may be asked, 
should a barrister be forbidden to communicate with his client 
except through the medium of an attorney, and why should a 
number of po restrictions be recognised and enforced which it 
would be even more difficult to justify wy logical argument ? 
Indeed, if the point raised by Mr. Kennedy had been conceded, it 
would have been impossible to resist the course of innovation, 
until advocacy had become, as it is in some countries, open to all 
the world, without any of the restraints which the traditions ofan 
honourable profession have thrown around it. 

Whether the rules under wich the Bar of this country has 
grown up are anomalous or not, we know the fruits which they 
have borne, and it is not difficult to trace in the hi of Myr. 
Kennedy himself the sort of fruits which would grow out of the 
opposite system. The traditions and usages of the Bar have sv 
much to do with the tone of a profession which is practically oper 
to every aspirant, that it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
danger of disturbing them. Possibly, the very same regulations 
might fail, in a new country, to create the sort of feeling which, itr 
_ of the presenee of a few black sheep, has hitherto sustained 
the character of the Bar; but with us the usages of the profession 
have so interwoven themselves with its spirit and character that 
to meddle rudely with them might result in shaking the whole 
fabric to its foundation. Some Radical theorists might think this 
no very serious evil, but all who are familiar with the practice of 
our Courts know how largely the due administration of justice 
depends on the maintenance of a high tone of feeling in the ranks 
of the profession. The Bench’ of necessity relies upon the Bar, 
and the purity of justice does not owe more to the incorrapti- 
bility of the Judges than it does to the honour and integrity 
of those who practise before them. That indispensable quality 
which we attempt to describe by such words as esprit de corps, 
tone, professions) feeling, and the like, is not, it is true, to 
be created by any set of rules; but, on the other hand, whether 
we are speaking of a school, a regiment, or a profession, we know 
that the most certain way to endanger the maintenance of a high 
tone of feeling is to set at nought the customs which have grown 
up with it. And in this particular matter of the barrister’s re- 
muneration it is easy to see how a legalized system of bargaining 
with clients would tend to degrade the status and character of 
what should be the most honourable of all professions. Hven 
those who, on theoretical grounds, think they see some reason in 
the arguments for free trade in advocacy ought to be cured of 
their delusion by looking at the facts of the great Kennedy case. 
Who would desire to see the peculiar relations between this gen- 
tleman and his client, culminating as they did in the monstrows 
bargain for 20,c00/., established as the normal and i 
footing on which litigants and their counsel should stand? ‘Phat 
the judgment delivered by Chief-Justice Erle has vindicated the 
honour of the Bar and made future Kennedys impossible, is in 
itself sufficient to command the warm approbation of all who 
would see English justice flow, as of old, in unpolluted channels. 


PRIMAVAL ANTIQUITIES. 


TASTE which forms the natural point of connexion between 

the student in his closet and the man of out-door 

habits has at least a good deal to be said in its favour. It may 
suggest an intellectual pursuit fit for those who have no love 
tor being chained to the reading-table, and it may supply the recluse 
student with a way to make fresh air and exercise conduce to the 
very objects of his studies. Many branches of antiquarian lore 
afford this happy union in a greater or less degree, but no other to 
anything like the same extent as the study of primeval remains. 
Coins and statues, and what are known more peculiarly as “ anti- 
quities,” a man may indeed collect without going out of doors, and 
we may suppose that a genuine devotee of manuscripts and black- 
letter books does not know what fresh airis. But the architectural 
student, if he means to know his art either rg | or histo- 
rically, cannot always study it under his own roof. he really 
wants to know anything of buildings, he must see a good many 
with his own eyes. But if the architectural student must travel, 
he need not travel in any very exciting way. Most cathedrals are 
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accessible by railway; most parish churches are—or will be when 
the Highway Act has come into general operation—accessible by a 
road passable by a carriage. e student of domestic art has, 
indeed, sometimes to penetrate into more out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners than the ecclesiologist ; but even he is seldom called upon to 
do move than to cross a few fields, and the very nature of his pursuit 
commonly keeps him within the range of human habitations. But 
the primeeyal antiquary has to set to work in quite another sort of 
way. His pursuit is as legitimate a branch of historical study as 
any that a man can pursue in his library, and yet it combines 
something of the physical excitement and adventure of the chase, 
and constantly leads the student into the sort of scenery which 
would be deliberately chosen by the professed lover of the pic- 
ue. <A day’s crom-stalking is a business which has comb in 
common with a day’s deer-stalking or a day's mountaineering, 
and you are all the while as directly studying history as if you 
were shut up deciphering manuscripts at Simancas. A part of 
the history of Britain is as legibly written on the stones of Dart- 
moor as on the pages of any charter or chronicle; but he who 
wishes thoroughly to read it had better make up his mind to go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness and pitch his tent like a 
ipsy or a patriarch. It is a study which would seem specially 
esigned to combine work and play in one, to enable the student 
to refresh himself with seasons of thorough relaxation, and yet to 
go on studying all the time just the same. 

Few people, one would think, can be more happy or buoyant 
of spirit than a party of able-bodied antiquaries setting forth for a 
good day’s work among the croms and the tumps. The unini- 
tiated may, perhaps, ask what a “crom” and a“tump” are. A 
“crom,” then, is a pet name for a “ cromlech,” derived originally 
from the error of a worthy antiquary, who convulsed his audience 
by the assertion that cromlechs were so called as being sacred to 
Crom, who was the Irish Jupiter. Competent Irish scholars arose 
on the spot to abjure all part or lot in the God Crom; but the joke 
was too good to be forgotten, and the name of the imaginary 
idol still cleaves to his supposed sanctuary. A “tump,” in the 
language of several counties, means any swelling of the earth, 
literally from a molehill to a mountain. A field full of molehills 
is known as “ Tumpy Green,” and we have heard the Sugarloaf 

ken of as “ Abergavenny Tump.” Probably Mont Blane, if in 
sight, would be “Chamouni Tump” also. But a “tump” more 
distinctly means what is more solemnly called a “barrow,” and 
more aflectedly a “tumulus.” The great sepulchral mound which 
crowns the Cotswolds, and looks down on the Vale of Berkeley, is 
known to the Gloucestershire peasants as “ Hetty Peglar’s Tump.” 
Some say that Hetty Peglar was an old woman who made herself 
a dwelling among the tombs—others, that she was a pious bene- 
factress to the poor of the next parish. Anyhow, she has as 
inse arably connected herself with the great mound on Uleybury 
as Queen Thyre Danebod has with the greater mound which forms 
the antiquarian glory of Denmark. 

Primeval antiquities, then, generally involve a walk, and that 
commonly an uphill walk. Horses and carri can at most 
discharge the functions of the light steed which carried an Old 
English king to battle; when the moment of action came, he 
dismounted and wielded his axe on foot. And the search is sure 
to carry you through healthy and invigorating regions. The mid- 
land and eastern counties are not fertile in primeval remains. 
Dykes, indeed, and ancient roads enliven the dullest flats of Cam- 
bridgeshire and cismarine Holland; but the crom and the tump 
have their natural abodes among the more exhilarating scenery of 
Wales and Wessex. The breezy downs of Wiltshire, the granite 
tors of Dartmoor, the steep blutis of the Cotswolds, promontories 
in Gower or Cornwall with the sea sweeping on each side of 
you, the solitary grandeur of the true Land’s End of Pembroke- 
shire, are the sort of spots which have to be traversed in the 
search after remains of the earliest inhabitants of our island. There 
was surely some sort of poetry in the people, barbarians as they 
may have been, who placed the tombs of their heroes in spots where 
earth and sea might behold them from far. It is impossible to look 
down from Uleybury on the broad estuary of the Severn, or from 
Arthur's Stone upon the wider inlet between Gower and the main- 
tg without being reminded of the funeral rites of the Homeric 

ays:— 


é 
Lijua ré of xevowory warei 
kai more ric Kai avIpuzwyr, 
dvipoc piv rode 
mor aporebovra Kartkrave gaidmmoc “Exrwp. 


In a more strictly scientific aspect, the study of primeval anti- 
quities approaches in some respects to the study of geology and 
of language. Primeval remains are the remains of an unchro- 
nicled age, all of our knowledge of which has to be derived from 
the objects themselves, or at most from the incidental notices of 
later and foreign writers. The primeval period of British histo 
ends with the Roman conquest, unless any one is inclined to loo 
upon the earliest, the heathen, period of Knglish occupation as a 
kind of return to it. And, as regards many points of manners, we 
may fairly reckon it as such a return; but as to the general march 
of events, we cannot call any period of English history strictly 
unchronicled. The Saxon Chronicle itself owas witness enough 
to the existence of very fresh and distinct traditions, if not of 
actual written narratives, which are something widely different 
from the purely mythical history of the days before Cesar. The 
essence of primeval archeology is that the history should be put 


together from the objects themselves, exactly as is done in 
arranging logical ‘strata in their several periods, or in 
arranging languages according to their several affinities, 
But, unluckily, primeval archeology seldom allows of the 
convincing and indisputable kind of proof to which we are 
accustomed in the two other studies. The use of objects, indeed, 
is often matter of ne anny 4 proof; but the relative age of 
objects, and the races to whom they are to be attributed, can seldom 
be shown beyond probable presumption. We may, indeed, be as 
certain that cromlechs were tombs, and not altars, as we are that 
Sanscrit and Teutonic are kindred languages; but when we ask 
who made the cromlechs, whether Cymry, Gael, or Turanian, we 
have got into the region of theory. Some theories, indeed, are 
much more likely than others; but still they are theories, and not 
certainties. That the cromlech was a tomb, and not an altar, is 
absolutely certain; for the cromlech, whole and perfect, has been 
disinterred from within its tump, and the skeletons of its occupants 
have been found within the cromlech. Here is demonstrative 

roof, which none but a madman can refuse to accept. One 

ardly needs the subsidiary proofs, archeological and geological, 
which of themselves pretty well upset the altar theory. But, if 
we go on to argue that cromlechs and various other objects are of 
earlier date than the Cymry, because their Welsh names simply 
describe their appearance, and do not express their use, we have 
got hold of a very ingenious and probable argument ; but still one 
which does not lead us beyond a strong presumption. It is certain 
that the Welsh name cromilech or crooked stone only describes the 
object in its present state of ruin, and neither expresses its purpose 
nor its original appearance. This affords a very strong presump- 
tion, but not an absolute certainty, that the cromlechs are due to 
an older people than the Cymry, and that when the C 
entered the land, they were already broken down and their 
use forgotten. It affords an absolute certainty that the name 
was not given by that icular tribe or age of the Cymry 
who first reared the cromlechs; but it does not absolutely prove 
that the object and its name may not belong to different ages of 
the same people, or to different branches of the same race. The 
case might be parallel to the frequent supplanting of ancient 
names in Greece by names which are quite different, but which 
are still as purely Greek as the other. The presumption from 
archeological, as well as of philological, evidence is strongly in 
favour of the Cymry having been preceded by the Gael, and the 
Gael by an earlier T'uranian race; but still, it is merely strong 
presumption, and not demonstrative proof. 

It must not be forgotten in these inquiries, that the succession 
of races and the succession of stages of civilization are two dif- 
ferent things. The presumption is certainly in favour of 
marked advance being due to the coming of a new people, but it 
does not get beyond a strong presumption. There is the most 
remarkable likeness between the weapons, utensils, &c., of nations 
the most remote from each other in time and place, but which 
have reached an analogous stage of civilization. The succession 
of Stone, Bronze, and Iron seems clearly made out; and the pre- 
sumption is, that the three periods mark three successive races, 
but this cannot be said to be demonstratively proved. On the 
other hand, there is no force in the a ent sometimes brought 
against the division of the Scandinavian antiquaries, that cases 
are often found of stone being contemporary with bronze, bronze 
with iron, or even stone with iron. ‘This is simply the universal 
law of all transitions; the new custom does not at once ex- 
clude the old. Gothic details did not supplant Romanesque 
throughout Christendom at a given moment, nor did the day which 
beheld the first journey by train also behold the last journey 
by coach. That stone and bronze, and even that stone 
and iron, were in contemporary use, does not show that there was 
not an age of stone without bronze, followed by an age of bronze 
(or of stone and bronze) without iron. It is the most natural 
thing in the world that stone should be used for arrowheads long 
after axes were made of bronze, or even of iron. Gold and bronze 
were the prevailing metals in the days of Homer, but silver and 
iron were not unknown. In Greece, it is clear that steel succeeded 
bronze as the ordinary warlike metal, without the intrusion of 
any conquering race, with no change more violent than the subjec- 
tion of one Greek tribe by another. So the change from stone to 
bronze would not of itself prove the substitution of an Aryan for 
a Turanian race, though the presumption certainly lies that way, 
and the theory is confirmed by ne ilities of other kinds. 

But, though primeval archeology is essentially its own evidence, 
cases are not wanting in which written history comes in incidentally 
to confirm it. The agreement between the Homeric story and the 
remains of Mycene and Tiryns is a notable instance. Nor are 
such cases wanting in our own island. No primeval remains are 
more worthy study than those on Worlebury, the hill above 
Weston-super-Mare, overlooking the Bristol Channel, and the hills 
of Gwent and Morganwg beyond. Here is the headland cut off, 
as usual, by dry walls; here are the remains of the ancient 
houses ; and more, here were found the remains of the inhabitants 
themselves, of the food they lived on, of the beasts they used 
in war or in peace. The whole has been diligently explored 
by Mr. Warre, the eminent local antiquary of Somersetshire ; 
and such remains as could not be left on the spot may be seen in the 
Museum at Taunton. Here were signs of a storm and a defence: 
places where the wall had evidently been broken down ; here 
were skeletons with the marks of deep wounds still to be seen— 
skeletons evidently of two different races; one group, indeed, 
where one man of giant stature had evidently fallen in a band-te- 
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hand fight with two comparative pygmies. Who are these but 
the conquering Teuton and the conquered Briton, and when did 
they thus meet save in the great West-Saxon inroad of 577? 
Mr. Warre brought Ceawlin to this point by one line of argument. 
Dr. Guest, at the same moment, brought him to the same point by 
a process wholly independent. There are few cases where the 
presumptive evidence is so strong; as for the purposes of the 
primeval antiquary there are few more attractive spots in Britain. 

The worst of these sites of primeval remains is, that they are 
almost only locally known. Uleybury, Worlebury, Grims Pound, 
Carn Brae, are known to people of common intelligence in Glou- 
cestershire, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall respectively. But the 
Gloucestershire man never heard of Carn Brae, and the Cornish, 
man never heard of Uleybury. In their own districts they are 
fairly well known, and they are often diligently explored by local 
antiquaries. But many of them lie out of the beat of the holiday 
excursions of the Archeological Institute. The members of that 
body rushed from Bath to Glastonbury, in a vain hope to do the 
journey and all the Glastonbury wonders in a single day; they 
seem not to have thought that Worlebury and Cadbury lay 
on one side of their course and Dolbury on the other. It was 
impossible to persuade them that a little effort might have 
made Uleybury visible either from Gloucester or from Bristol; 
its exploration was left to three or four people in the neighbour- 
hood, helped by two or three more zealous spirits from a distance. 
Thoroughly to work these things in any systematic way wants a 
sort of crom-and-tump-stalking club of able-bodied antiquaries, 
who enjoy a blow and a climb, and who are ready for a drench on 
occasion, Even to those who may have no special scientific pur- 
pose, it may be worth knowing that if a man likes solitary medi- 
tation, he cannot find a better place for it than within the 
rimeeval fortress on St. David’s Head; and that if he enjoys 
bodily exercise, he can hardly get it in a more exhilarating form 
than that of a gallop at full speed round the old fosse at Uley, 
with the chance of being pitched into one of the finest landscapes 
in England, if his horse should chance to take a false step. 


SLESWIG. 

a is with great satisfaction that we find ourselves able to omit 

the word Holstein at the head of this article. Thanks in 
some degree to Lord Russell’s intemperance, the Danish Govern- 
ment has at last made up its mind. M. Hall’s despatch of 
January 3 cuts in twain the great Sleswig-Holstein bugbear. It 
is no longer formidable to the most uninstructed reader of news- 
papers. Henceforth, no one can complain that there is any 
mystery remaining with regard to it. He who reads may under- 
stand M. Hall's despatch. We are to hear no more of Holstein, 
aud the “ Sleswig question ” is at last comprehensible. “The 
King’s Government,” says M. Hall, “is willing to concede to that 
province, namely, Holstein, the position claimed for it by the 
Germanic Confederation.” A merely personal bond will for the 
future unite Holstein to the Danish kingdom. On this question, 
then, Germany and Denmark are at last as one. M. Hall has no 
doubt decided wisely. The people of Holstein may be foolish, 
but they are not unreasonable in refusing to permit their German 
traditions and German sympathies to be absorbed in a Danish 
Parliament. We cannot allow, with Lord Russell, that the 
German Confederation or any German people would have a right 
to interfere in their quarrel, but the German population of 
Holstein would themselves have a good case against their Duke 
if their refusal brought them to the issue of the sword. It 
is on this account that M. Hall has done wisely in 
advising his sovereign to yield betimes. And we wait to see if 
Austria, who will unquestionably applaud, will also imitate the 
example of Denmark, and if she will acquiesce in a personal union 
with Hungary. So, too, we shall hear before long whether Lord 
Russell, who has taken so much interest in the autonomy of the 
German subjects of Denmark, takes an equal interest in the Hun- 

ian subjects of Austria. In dealing with Austria, however, it 
is to be hoped that Lord Russell will be accurate about his facts, 
as well as reasonable in his demands. In writing for the instruc- 
tion of the Minister of a small State like Denmark, it does not 
matter what the Minister of a powerful State like England may 
assert. But diplomatic etiquette will hardly allow Lord Russell 
to tell Count bedtten, as he told M. Hall, that his master is 
bound to give constitutions to his German subjects, and to with- 
hold them, at the pleasure of the Confederation, 

The fate of Holstein then being determined, and that question 
finally disposed of, Sleswig remains. “Sleswig,” says M. Hall, 
“must continue to be excluded from the action of the Confedera- 
tion, and must retain its constitutional relations with the kingdom 
for the common affairs.” And the Danish Minister rejects, not 
without indignation, the elaborate scheme which the English 
Foreign Office had devised for the reorganization of Denmark. 

mark cannot afford, in the face of imminent perils, to have 
the forces of the monarchy impaired by the dismemberment of 
a really Danish province. Denmark cannot permit both 
Holstein and Sleswig to enjoy, as Lord Russell so glibly sug- 
gests, “ perfect independence,” with nothing to connect them wi 
each other, and with the monarchy, but a common council of state. 
We think that here again M. Hall’s decision is wise, and his indig- 
Ration just. A courtesy greater than Lord Russell’s may have 
porented his suggesting that a similar constitution would scarcely 

granted to Ireland, were the Irish to demand it for themselves, 
wr the French on their behalf; and yet Great Britain has no 


neighbours at hand eager to compass the annexation of Ireland, as 
Prussia and Germany are eager to compass the annexation of 
Sleswig. 

From the earliest times Sleswig has been a part of Denmark. 
In the roth century the Eider was, as it is now, the frontier of 
Germany, and the traveller who crossed it was at once declared to 
be in Denmark. Its inhabitants had no right of appeal from their 
own courts or the jurisdiction of their own nobles, while their neigh- 
bours across the Eider, like all other Germans, could appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the Empire. The people of Sleswig wero a 
mixture of Danes, Angles, and Frisians; and for a long time no 
Germans had any share in the possession of that sandy soil, the 
borders of which were gradually enlarged as the natives struggled 
bravely with the ocean. The Duchy of Sleswig, or South Jutland, 
was always a fief of the Crown of Denmark, just as Holstein was 
a fief of the Holy Roman Empire ; and the former, like the latter, 
sometimes was, and sometimes was not, held by the King of Denmark 
himself. In the year 1 ay the Duchy of Sleswig was finally and 
irrevocably annexed to the Crown of Denmark, as the great French 
fiefs had been annexed to the French Crown in the course of the 
sg century. Sleswig, again—like the great French fiefs, and 
like all the great subdivisions of feudal Europe —had acquired 
during the feudal period, customs, laws, and estates of its 
own. Its sovereign, in 1721, promised to observe and main- 
tain these, but the unity of the kingdom was no more 
impaired by such a promise, than the unity of France was im- 
paired by the promise of its kings to observe and maintain the 
privileges of guedoc and Normandy. Moreover, as 1721 
marked the close of along war, in which the territories on the 
Baltic had often changed hands, the union of Sleswig and Denmark 
was placed under the guarantee of France and England. Nothing 
occurred between 1721 and 1848 to modify the relations of 
Sleswig and Denmark, except the immigration into the former of 
a great number of Germans, and the diffusion of the German 
language. The Germans are admirable colonists ; they have spread 
themselves over Poland, Hungary, Slavonia, and all the territories 
that border on their own. It was natural that they should cross 
the Eider also, and that the language of Hamburg should struggle 
for supremacy with the Danish among the polyglot natives of 
Sleswig. Emigrants are never the least energetic, or the most 
contented of their nation ; and the German immigrants and their de- 
scendants in Sleswig, living within sight, or within a few hours’ 
journey of German soil, occupied, as 1848 approached, by antici- 
pations of a triumphant German empire, and brought face to face 
with the scanty relics of races whose numbers were counted not 
by millions, but by hundreds of thousands, and whose tongue 
seemed to them barbarous, soon came to consider themselves as the 
pioneers of German dominion, and the Danish Government as their 
natural enemy. Such were the circumstances out of which the 
German party in Sleswig arose—a party which desired nothing less 
than the annexation of the Danish Duchy of Sleswig to Holstein, or 
at least its severance from the kingdom, with a view toits ultimate 
absorption in the territories of the Confederation. It was a party 
whose claims were not supported by a vestige of right. It had 
antiquarian arguments touching the privileges of Sleswig, 
but these were such as would have equally justified the seve- 
rance of Normandy from the France of the old régime. It 
alleged its increasing numbers, but the German clement 
did not yet constitute a third of the population of the Duchy. 
It even ventured to allege the oppression of a government re- 
nowned throughout Europe for its mildness and its respect for 
privileges ; but it was found that the number of German churches 
and German officials was out of all proportion to the relative 
number of the German population. Lastly, this extravagant 
assertion of the rights of a particular nationality against an ancient 
monarchy was supported for a time by Austria, which had ex- 
hausted all the resources of despotism in its efforts to crush the 
Tchechis, the Magyars, and the Slaves ; and its foremost champion 
was Prussia, which for twenty years had diligently striven by 
political proscription, by confiscation, and by an artificial system 
of colonization, to make Posen a land of Germans instead of a 
land of Poles. 

The whole of Germany may be said to have taken part in this 
shameless conspiracy to » ove | a large province from a friendly 
State. But the northern Germans were foremost in the struggle, 
for, besides their sympathy with the German minority in Sleswig, 
they hoped ultimately to annex Sleswig itself to the Confedera- 
tion; and the Sleswig shore commanded the entrance to the 
magnificent harbour of Kiel. It were waste of time to attempt 
to discuss the antiquarian arguments by which the philosophers 
of Germany attempted to justify the most iniquitous and high- 
handed invasion of modern times. The most intelligible of their 
arguments are those which are founded on the alleged communion 
of language and origin, and on the inconsistency of the common 
constitution promulgated by the reigning sovereign with the pro- 
mise of his ancestor that Sleswig should not be incorporated 
with Denmark. But the first argument would justify the annex- 
ation of Belgium to France, and of Alsace to Germany—not to 
speak of that of Venetia to Italy. As to the second, it is more 
important to lay down the general rule that a sovereign is respon- 
sible for his breaches of faith to his subjects only. Any other 
rule would excuse perpetual interference and perpet war. 
Nothing justifies the interference of foreign States in the municipal 
affairs of their neighbours, but flagrant and persistent violations 
of humanity, such as those of which the King of Naples was 
guilty. In 1848 it was something new for German politicians to 
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act on the theory that sovereigns are responsible to foreign States 
for the observance of the promises they make to their subjects. 
And, except in relation to Sleswig, the theory has been advanced 
since that time in Germany only to be condemned. 

England and France stood by, almost with unconcern, till these 
shameless conspirators had tried and failed. The obligations of 
the ‘Treaty of 1721 were patent and imperative, but England and 
France did not regard them. It seemed as if they were paralysed by 
the audacity of the newly organized nationality. We wonder that 
the German Confederation, considering the impunity with which 
it was then permitted, in the face of Europe, to attempt an 
enormous crime, has not since taken heart again and ceased to 
start at its own shadow. Two years after the battle of Idstedt, 
Lord Palmerston is said to have proposed that the German-speak- 
ing parishes of Sleswig should be annexed to Holstein. This 

roposition, though very different from that which now emanates 
Lord Russell, was sufficiently offensive. Denmark was 
not prostrate but victorious. And it was too much to expect that 
a small State should voluntarily contract its boundaries to suit 
circumstances of race and language, while England retained the 
Chennel Islands, and France Strasburg. 

We are at a loss to understand on what ground Lord Russell 
now appears as the partisan of Prussia, In 1848 Prussia was the 

eat criminal, and her victim was perhaps only saved from ruin 

y a series of fortunate accidents. The victim is now again 
threatened. The aggressor is collecting evidence, and getting up 
a case with a view to a war. In 1848, Prussia showed herself 
utterly unscrupulous, while Denmark was just in her dealings, 
honourable in her warfare, and generous in her victory. Yet 
Lord Russell calls upon Denmark to sacrifice an important pro- 
vince in order to mitigate the “uneasiness” of Prussia. He can 
scarcely have abandoned the traditionary policy of English 
statesmen, and be prepared to admit the right of great 
powers to fight in behalf of discontented populations, of 
origin akin to their own. No wonder “France thinks Lord 
Russell's proposals worthy of the most serious consideration.” 
Such an admission would open the road to Belgium. It would 
seem, however, from some passages in Lord Russell’s despatches, 
that he attaches importance to the fact that the promises made by 
the Danish Government in 1852, and which he believes to have 
been broken, were communicated to the Diet. But Denmark, in 
communicating to the Diet the proclamation which contained the 
promises in question, along with certain others that had reference 
to the Federal territory of Holstein, expressly stipulated “ that the 
Diet should abstain from any and every pretension to an authority 
over or in regard to the Danish Crownland Sleswig.” And it is 
obvious that nothing but the direst necessity would ever induce 
one State to constitute another the arbitrator between itself and its 
subjects. Least of all would a State entrust such formidable 
powers to a neighbour and a rival. If a State has a right 
to see that another State keeps its promises, it has a 
right also to determine for itself what acts constitute a violation 
of such promises. And an unscrupulous State will of course see 
such a violation whenever its treasury is full and its troops are 
ready to march. It is almost incredible that Lord Russell can 
believe that Denmark, with full knowledge of the designs of 
Germany and under the pressure of no necessity, gave the Diet 
such formidable powers over its internal organization. 


We have at present no particle of trustworthy evidence as to the 
conduct of the Government of Denmark. The assertions of the 
German Courts are worthless. They have the same motive 
for denouncing Denmark as Rome before the third Punic 
war had for denouncing Carthage. As to Lord Russell’s spy, 
we do not know who he is. Perhaps he is a German, 
perhaps he shares his employer's present prejudice in 
favour of great powers. Neither do we know the contents of his 
report. Lord Russell's summary is couched in terms so vague and 
so general that it may mean almost anything. Besides, the topics 
in question are of such a nature that everything depends on the 
details of the evidence. ‘Till the production of some more reliable 
materials for forming 2 judgment, we prefer to believe the asser- 
tions of the Danish Government. That Government shed no blood 
and took no serious vengeance at the close of the rebellion in 
Sleswig, and it, therefore, belongs to a different category to Austria 
and Prussia. A Government which can dispense with political 
proscriptions may be expected to dispense with falsehood also. 


We shall perhaps hear, when Parliament meets, what other 
places Lord Russell’s spy has visited. Perhaps, by that time, he 
may have visited Venice and Warsaw, and Lord Russell may have 
received sufficient information to be able to draw up new consti- 
tutions for Russia and Austria. Itis to be hoped, however, that 
we have at last sounded the lowest depth of Lord Russell’s folly. 
Once more restored to the wholesome atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, he may, perhaps, recover his usual good sense. Mean- 
while, we cannot but think that his autumnal speculations have 
taken a most unfortunate direction. The agents of the Emperor 
of Russia are almost weekly engaged in executing or banishing 
Polish gentlemen without trials; but our Foreign Secretary makes 
no sign. But the moment he hears— from a quarter tainted with 
the most interested motives, and the most unscrupulous traditions— 
that the German farmers in Sleswig have too far to walk to 
church, and that there is a difficulty in some villages about the 
Confirmation Service, he sends a special agent to investigate the 
matter. The agent’s report seems unsatisfactory, and this Lord 
Russell thinks a sufficient justification for proposing, with all the 


weight that belongs to his position, a radical change in the! 
internal organization of a friendly Power, and one quite certain to 
play into the hands of his original informant. 


NO CARDS. 
7 make the first breach in a prevailing superstition, even 
though it amount to no. more a very small hole, is an 

act of no slight heroism in its way. The affix of “no cards” 
which now is so commonly appended to iage announcements 
is the trophy of a considerable effort of courage on the es of some 
unknown young lady. The bride who first conceived the idea of 
forcing her friends to be satisfied with receiving their knowl 
of her change of state through the advertisement sheet of 
Times, and to forego the luxury of learning it through the medium 
of shiny squares of pasteboard, must have been a woman of no 
ordinary mould. The mental agitation through which she must 
have struggled was such as only great Reformers know. An 
Englishwoman who disregards a conventional observance, espe- 
cially if she be of the middle class, possesses as courageous a soul, 
in her way, as the Buddhist who kills a mosquito, or the Jew 
who breakfasts upon sausages. But this was the least of her 
trials. When her own mental conflict was over, there was the public 
opinion of relatives and friends to be defied. With what bitter 
derision, and affectionate insinuations, was her project received in 
the bosom of her family! How it was talked over and over, on 
every possible occasion, by the simultaneous voices of all her 
sisters, and all her female relatives! Her father shook his head, 
and said that no good ever came of these new-fangled notions ; it 
was just the sort of thing the Yankees did, and look what t 
had come to. Her mother wept, and was sure it was all those horrid 
Essays and Reviews that had put these ideas into young people's 
heads. Her brothers curtly pronounced it to be “confounded! 
stingy.” Her old nurse teartully remarked that she remembered’ 
her when she was such a dear little thing, and never did think it 
would have come to this; but, for her part, she was quite 
sure that Sir Cresswell Creswell, who was a good sensible sort of 
gentleman, never would allow it. But in the teeth of all these 
assailants, the heroie young bride, whose name is lost to history, 
persevered to the end; and in due time the announcement of her 
marriage appeared in the paper, with the fateful words “No 
cards ’’ attached. And thus the first blow was given to that great 
eard-ceremonial upon which English social lite reposes. Many 
others have since followed in her steps; but they are only imitators 
and disciples. They have not led the forlorn hope of English 
respectability. They have not done that of which it could be 
said, “ My dear, nobody ever did such a thing before.” 

We are far from looking with unmixed satisfaction to this new 
revolution in our social life, which seems to be drawing near. 
Like all great revolutions, it has its evil side as well as its good’ 
side. If it is to lead to the abolition of cards, it will leave a void 
in our economy which it may be difficult to supply. They are 
admirable vehicles of that mutual hypocrisy by which the wheels 
of our social machinery are oiled. ‘very family has always a 
large outer world of which it knows nothing, and a few—generally 
very few—genuine friends, But, between the tropical zone of 
friendship and the arctic circle of perfect strangership, there lies a 
vast intermediate zone of temperate acquaintance, whose exact 
relative position of proximity or distance has to be graduated with 
the nicest care. To place them rightly, and make them appreciate 
the place they are meant to occupy, is an object of constant solici- 
tude. Some, for qualities either inherent or adventitious, are desi- 
rable acquaintances. They must be drawn nearer and nearer to the 
tropic. Others are to be avoided with equal care, either because 
they are bores, or because they are detrimentals, according as the 
family takes a genial or a commercial view of social intercourse. 
They must be driven farther and farther back towards the icier 
regions of bowing acquaintance, or, at least, if they are of @ 
pushing disposition, as bores are apt to be, they must be 
rigorously restrained within the latitude which they actually 
occupy. But to effect this by word of mouth would be un- 
pleasant. The power of snubbing, without pain to oneself, is @ 
power with which few are gifted; and even if the operator can 
exert it without inconvenience to herself, it always makes the 
bystanders feel as if they were sitting upon hot needles, The 
operation can be performed much more delicately, and quite as 
etlectively, by the instrumentality of cards. By proper manipu- 
lation, a lady can make them express every shade of acquaintance, 
from Christian names to a distant bow. Suppose that an intimate 
friend has become a bore—that she has changed her religion, or 
her cook, or has got an ugly daughter to bring out, or 
given any other good reason why she should be relegated to 
the colder regions of mere acquaintance. Probably, as an intimate 
friend, you ave in the habit of visiting her at privileged hours—as 
during luncheon, or after dark. To p ow yourself at once from 
her house would be brutal; and, therefore, you make a beginni 
by calling only on fine afternoons, when she is sure to be out, 
leaving your card with a pencil message of an affectionate character 
written on it. After a month or two of this treatment, you may 
leave out the pencil message. The next season you will cease 
asking for your friend, and only leave = card. The next season 
you may send your servant round in a brougham to leave the card 
or you. If you are a person of a humane mind you will leave 
your friend at this point, which is quite distant enough for all 
pe purposes, But if you wish to — very deeply upon 

r mind that you haye had enough of her, you may send the’ 
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card the next year by a commissionaire, or even it it in the post. 
At that point, the burden of acquaintanceship will have dwindled 
to the moderate expenditure of one penny per annum, and may be 
submitted to without impatience. course, a converse process 
will recommend itself to you when you are introduced to the 
possessor of a good ball-room, or the mother of a good match, 
with whom you may desire to establish a disinterested friendship. 

It would be a matter of serious regret, therefore, if the “No 
cards’ movement should extend to visiting cards. It would be a 
thousand pities wantonly to destroy so delicate an instrument for 
tempering the severity of a cut, or for concealing the advances 
which are rompted by a gratitude for anticipated favours. Other- 
wise, the abolition of wedding-cards is a clear gain to those who 
have marriageable friends. A wedding-card is nothing but a 
demand for a civil letter —a complimentary bill of exchange pay- 
able at sight in congratulations. Now a letter of congratulation, 
of all species of compulsory composition, is the most burdensome 
to the author. There is nothing on earth to say, and the creative 
act of making something out of nothing is intolerably troublesome. 
People have different modes of escape from the perplexity, accord- 
ing to the habit of their minds. Some few have really the talent 
of maundering on for three pages of note-paper without any 
meaning at all. Others lie boldly, and expatiate in panegyrics 
invented for the occasion. Those are most to be envied who are 
sufficiently unreserved to take the matter up in a religious point 
of view. With the help of a few texts they get through very 
well. But, for all, it is an unprofitable affliction which might very 
well be spared. It is not quite so bad as a letter of condolence; 
but from that there is no chance of escape. People do not send 
round cards when they die; and, therefore, there is very little 
hope ef relief from the existing obligations. We must take what 
we can get, and be thankful to pass through our lives with as 
few disagreeable ceremonies as the folly of our generation will 

rmit, 

The objectionable peculiarity of many of these social cere- 


monies in England is that they pretend to be not ceremonies, | 


but genuine etfusions of feeling. The ceremonies attaching to a 
Court, or to any public body, may seem occasionally to have a 
tendency towards the ludicrous; but they have the advan- 

of being strictly honest. The same may be said of 
the practice of going into mourning, and a mass of other 
small forms of the kind. They are regulated by a rigid and 
well known usage, and imply absolutely nothing concerning the 
individual feelings of the person who observes them. They are 
often reproached with being “hollow,” and “empty;” but, in 
reality, those characteristics are their best defence. If they were 
deprived of the formality which makes them empty, they would 
become onerous. It may be very weak of mankind to exact from 


each other external demonstrations of feeling; but if they are to | 


be exacted at all, they should be subject to fixed regulations. 
Adam Smith’s rule concerning taxation, that it should be certain, 
applies as strongly to social taxes as to any other. The whole 
tribe of inevitable congratulations and condolences sin flagrantly 
against this rule. The burdensomeness of them consists in the 
fact that they contain no definite requirement that has to be 
satisfied. An indispensable portion of them is the effort to make 
them seem as if they were no forms, but an unbidden and 
unconstrained expression of irrepressible feelings. Every man, 
ashe is writing his congratulation or condolence, knows that it 
is only one out of a great many which the delighted or afflicted 
family will employ their leisure time in comparing together, 
and that they will treasure up a family grudge against the luckless 
individual who shall appear to be the last in the race of cordiality. 
The consequence is that he writes with an emulous eagerness to 
lay on the epithets as thick as he can. All competition is tire- 
some; but a competitive examination in hypocritical heartiness is 
decidedly one of the least attractive forms of that unpopular insti- 
tution. In this respect the abandonment of the more formal 
language of an older time is a sensible loss. When the language 
of them was ceremonious, congratulations and coridolences were as 
simply and confessedly ceremonies as any other formal act. But 
the anti-formal spirit of the age has succeeded in substituting a 
less ceremonious phraseology, without abolishing the ceremony 
itself. The letters are exacted as rigidly as ever; but the lan- 
guage they contain must be cast as though there were no exaction 
in the matter. The reaction against ceremony has left our usages 
na transitional state, more onerous than that from which it has 
escaped. No form, however elaborate, can be so burdensome as a 
compulsory simulation of unconstrained sincerity. 


THE DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


HE President of the United States, in his recent Message, 
invited the attention of Congress “to the projects pending 
before it for enlarging the capacities of the great ‘canals in the 
States of New York and Illinois.” Those projects have been sug- 
gested to the American mind by a full conviction of the truth of 
the principle laid down by the Duke of Wellington for the 
guidance of the British Ministry in 1814, “that a naval superiority 
on the Lakes is a sine non of success in war on the frontier of 
anada.” This superiority is not only necessary to the success of 
either side in offensive war, but also to the security from plunder 
and insult of extensive districts which have increased enormously 
mm wealth and population since last they were exposed to hostile 
inroads. If ever a contest should unhappily arise between Great 
Britain and the United States, the fate of Canada will depend upon 


the question of which Power can command the Lakes with a naval 
force, and therefore it is reasonable for both sides to consider 
beforehand what can properly be done in time of peace to provide 
for the possible exigencies of war. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that by the “ diplomatic 
arrangement” of 1817 neither Power can maintain more than 
one small armed vessel on Lake Ontario, and two such vessels 
on the Upper Lakes. This arrangement was adopted in order 
to save to both Powers the expense of building, one against the 
other, fleets which would long since have rotted at their moorings. 
But it would, apparently, be no breach of the “arrangement” to con- 
struct building-yards, and to store materials and ordnance supplies on 
the Lakes; and it is also permitted to either Power, if it can, to con- 
trive for its armed vessels access to the Lakes from waters where 
it is at liberty to accumulate whatever quantity of naval force it 
may think fit. It may be assumed that neither Power has ever 
totally neglected to provide facilities for building war-vessels on 
the Lakes ; and it appears, from the President’s Message, that one 
Power is beginning to contrive the means of bringing upon the 
Lakes war-vessels which have been built elsewhere. It is curious, 
however, to remark that while the Americans are alarmed at 
what they say has been done in Canada, some friends of the 
Canadians are equally alarmed at what is going to be done in the 
United States. We have before us a Memorial addressed by the 
State of New York to the President of the United States in June 
last, and also a pamphlet on the defence of Canada, purporting to 
be written by “an officer” about a month later. By comparing 
these two versions of the same story, we may, perhaps, arrive at a 
just conception of the actual and possible facilities for bringing 
upon the Lakes the war-vessels of either Power. ‘lhe importance 
ot this subject has been very much enhanced by the employ- 
ment of armour-plated vessels in warfare, because, what- 
ever may be thought of the utility of such vessels for ocean 
service, it is certain that they would be very formidable 
upon the American Lakes. The Memorial of the State of New 
York appears to have been suggested partly by the success 
attained by the Monitor in that first appearance upon the water 
which was declared, by her admirers, to be a warning to the 
British Admiralty. The Monitor's sad fate may, perhaps, afford 
a useful warning in another quarter; but, nevertheless, the State 
of New York is probably justified in believing that, upon an 
inland lake, its favourite form of war-vessel would be more 
dangerous to enemies than to her own crew. At any rate, the 
object which the Memorial proposes is so to enlarge the canals 
leading from the Hudson river to Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
that a vessel of the Monitor's pattern may along 
them. The effect of this measure would, of course, be 
that every gunboat belonging to the United States on their 
Atlantic coast might, in case of war with Great Britain, be 
transferred to the Canadian Lakes, and employed in gaining that 
naval superiority which must be decisive of the whole campaign 
in Canada. It appears, from the President’s Message, that a 
similar proposal has been brought forward in regard to the canals 
in the State of Illinois. The object of this proposal is to open a 
passage, practicable for gunboats, from Lake Michigan near 
Chicago, to the Illinois river, and thence into the Mississippi ; 
so that, — Vicksburg to be reduced, and Southern resist- 
ance elsewhere to be generally overcome, there would be no 
obstacle except the “ diplomatic arrangement” of 1817 to prevent 
Admiral Farragut and his entire flotilla from a pearing upon any 
of the Canadian waters above Niagara. There is absolutely 
nothing wanting except time and money to carry out the projects 

ending before the Northern Congress, and whenever those pro- 
jects shall be completed, every gunboat in the United States’ 
navy will be available for service on the Canadian Lakes. 

Let us see now what has been done, or can be done on the 
British side, by way of safeguard against this dangerous vulnera- 
bility. From Quebec to Montreal gunboats can ascend the river 
St. Lawrence without any obstacle. Between Montreal and 
Kingston, on Lake Ontario, the navigation of the St. Lawrence is 
interrupted by rapids, and between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie 
are the Niagara Falls. The rapids are turned by a series of short 
canals, and the Welland Canal takes vessels above the Falls. The 
short canals parallel to the St. Lawrence lie so near to the Ameri- 
can frontier as to be liable to obstruction in time of war; but 
there is an interior and better sheltered line of water-communica- 
tion between Montreal and Kingston, by means of the Ottawa 
river and the Rideau Canal. The principal features of the artificial 
water-communication of Canada are, therefore, the canals along the 
rapids and the Rideau and Welland Canals. This system of canals is 
much shorter than that which the United States are undertaking to 
adapt to warlike purposes; but, on the other hand, it is much more 
exposed to injury by possible enemies. It is odd that, upon a very 
simple matter of fact—viz. the depth and other dimensions of these 
canals —it is not easy, upon the materials before us, to arrive at 
entire certainty. The Memorial from New York asserts that 
“ the locks of the series of canals around the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, which afford direct and easy access from the Atlantic into 
Lake Ontario, are 45 feet wide, 200 feet long, and 8 feet deep.” 
These dimensions would be suflicient; but it is to ba re- 
membered that one at least of these canals is upon the south 
side of the St. Lawrence, in a very dangerous position, and 
the strength of a chain must be estimated by its weakest 
part. The locks of the Welland Canal are stated in the 
same Memorial to be 26 feet wide and 150 feet long, but 
their depth is not stated. The Rideau Canal is stated to be only 
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yy deep, but its locks are 33 feet wide and 142 feet long. | frontier of the State of Maine runs for many miles along or near 
} e Memorial oddly remarks that “the greater width of the locks | the river, and therefore the transit of troops by this route would 
would measurably compensate for the shallow draught,” which is | be liable to interruption by an enemy. But if this objection should 
like telling a man who complains that his trousers are too short | be thought serious it need only take us back to the line of railway 
that they have been cut looser than he required. The truth is, | originally proposed, which was to start from Shediac, and, keeping 
that the Rideau Canal was not designed for the passage of ships of | near the coast, approach Riviére du Loup through a district 
war, but, as is stated in an Act of the Parliament of Canada quoted | secure by distance from the danger of hostile interference. Either 
in this Memorial, it was intended to afford “a convenient nayiga- | of these two plans would be more or less good, but hesitation 
tion for the transport of naval and military stores.” In fact, this , between the two would provein theend ruinous. It appears, how- 


route is at present altogether inaccessible to gunboats, because 
there are rapids in the Ottawa river which are turned by canals, 
the locks of which would admit nothing larger than a barge. 
It may be useful to mention that the load-draught of the numerous 
class of British gunboats is 6} feet, which would also be the 
light-draught of the vessels of the pattern of the Monitor which 
the Americans contemplate employing on the Lakes. 


The New York Memorial expresses apprehension that, in case | 
of war, “a fleet of light-draught, heavily-armed, iron-clad gun- | 


boats could, in despite of any opposition by batteries, pass up 


the St. Lawrence and shell every city and village from Ogdensburg | 


to Chicago.” It may help to reassure the Memorialists if we 
inform them that the British navy does not at this moment possess 
a single iron-clad gunboat. It is, however, possible that such 
gunboats, capable of crossing the Atlantic, may in time be built, 
and when we see what alarm they would inspire we cannot help 
wishing to have them built without delay. At any rate, it 
would be easy to build at Quebec or Montreal, without infrac- 
tion of the Treaty, iron-clad gunboats suitable for service on 
the Lakes, And as the United States are setting the example of 
similar works, there can be no conceivable objection to the 
immediate enlargement of the Rideau Canal and the short canals 
along the rapids of the river Ottawa, so that gunboats, wooden or 
ivon-clad, and carrying powerful long-ranging guns, may, in the 
event of war, be immediately and safely sent from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario, and thence, by the Welland Canal, to Lake Erie and 
the Upper Lakes. The forts and block-houses necessary to secure 
the uninterrupted use of these canals are as important as the 
canals themselves. Provision for this object was not omitted 
when the defence of Canada was under consideration in former 
years. But if anything remains to be done, it ought to be done 
without delay, and without haggling about expense. The frontier 
of Canada is formed partly by the Lakes, partly by the river 


St. Lawrence, and partly by an artificial line. By the help of gun- | 


boats, the lake frontier might be made strong, and troops could then 


he spared from it to defend those other parts which must always | 


be naturally weak. We do hope that the suggestions of true 
economy will not in this instance meet with their usual fate of 
neglect until the opportunity has gone by. 

Let us turn now from the canals and gunboats to the equally 
important matter of what is called the Intercolonial Railway. 
The construction of this railway is an essential military measure, 
which there seems now some hope of getting carried into effect. 
iver since 1846, if not earlier, this project has been waiting until 
it should be settled who was to bear the cost of its execution. 
The benefit of the railway to Canada, to New Brunswick, to 
Nova Scotia, and to England was indisputable; but still the 
railway did not get made. Rather more than a year ago, the 
attention of the English public was fixed upon the country which 
lies between the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
name of every town, and almost of every hamlet, on the road or track 
trom St. John’s to Riviére du Loup became a household word in 
England when it was expected that English troops would have to 
march across New Brunswick through ice and snow, in order to reach 
Canada after the navigation of the St. Lawrence closed. At that 
time everybody began to talk about the Intercolonial Railway, 
and this talk now seems likely to result in action. It was 
reasonably desired to get that done before war came, which, if it 
were done, would render war far less likely. There are many 
railways in Canada, and there are railways without number in the 
United States, but a railway across New Brunswick neither 
colonial nor home enterprise has hitherto been able to accomplish. 
The St. Lawrence is usually closed even to powerful screw- 
steamers by Christmas Day, and unless Canada can be reached 
by way ot Halifax or St. John’s, it cannoty in time of war 
with the United States, be reached at all before the spring. 


In time of peace, the railway from Portland in the State | 
of Maine to Quebec is available, but we want to see a rail- | 


way made which shall be available in time of war. The 
best port for troops despatched from England in winter is un- 
doubtedly Halifax, because the approach to St. John’s is impeded 
by the fogs which prevail in the Bay of Fundy, and also by the 
danger of navigation round the western end of Nova Scotia. 
There is a railway from Halifax to Truro, and a good road from 
Truro to Shediac, a town standing on the neck of land which joins 


Nova Scotia to New Brunswick. There is, again, a railway from | fl 


Shediac to St. John’s, which town would be the point of departure 
for the proposed railway to Riviére du Loup, from which point a 
railway is now open to Quebec. At present there is a road or 
track from the town of St. John’s along the river of the same 
name, and its confluent, the Madawaska, to the lake called 
Temiscouata, and thence across the ridge which forms the water- 
shed of the country, and down to the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
at Riviére du Loup. The distance by this road from the Bay 
of Fundy to the St. Lawrence is rather more than 300 miles. 
There is, doubtless, a military objection alike to a railway or a 
common road along the valley of the St. John’s river—viz. that the 


_ ever, that the line along the St. John’s river has now been finally 
_ determined on, out of regard probably to commercial considerations, 
_ The long delay which has occurred has not been caused vd @ com- 
| petition between lines, but by a want of competition for the privi- 
_ lege of paying for them. It was the old English failing of never being 
| ready to spend money at the right moment. We will not in 
| general do things deliberately and economically in time of peace, 
and therefore we are often forced to do them hastily and expen- 
sively in time of war. It would be sanguine to expect the pro- 
posed railway to prove a profitable; but it will be profitable 
indirectly in many ways. The making of a railway encou 

| the settlement of the country which it traverses, and thus adds to 
, the wealth of the province which incurs the outlay. Acting upon 
_ this principle, the Americans have created a network of railways 
which would enable the power of their most populous and 


| wealthy States to be directed upon any point of the Canadian 


frontier which they might choose to attack. Their example . 


has been followed in Canada itself, and only a free egress 
| from Canada to the sea was wanting. e commercial 
advantage of the proposed line is as evident as its mili- 
‘tary necessity. By completing a railway from Halifax to 
Riviére du Loup, trade with Canada will be facilitated, and 
_ the burden of defending Canada will be lightened. The 
noble harbour of Halifax, standing far out into the Atlantic, is a 
possession of which it would be folly not to recognise the value, 
There can be no wiser or more pacitic policy than that of taki 
| timely measures to render aggression hopeless, It is propo 
_ that the money necessary to make this railway shall be borrowed 
| by the Colonies on an Imperial guarantee. There cannot be much 
| hesitation about undertaking this liability, for probably, if England 
paid the money out of her own pocket, she would save as much 
"hereafter when she might be suddenly called upon to make pro- 
| vision for the defence of Canada. It would certainly be no re 
/matter in time of war to secure a line of railway whic 
| would run for 300 miles close to the hostile frontier. But secu- 
rity might be obtained by the employment of a sufficient number 
| of troops judiciously posted; and if we were compelled to fight 
| the Northern Americans at all, we might Py as well fight them 
in the State of Maine as anywhere else. they tried to get our 
railway from St. John’s it might end in our getting theirs from 
Portland. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Ts National Rifle Association has become so thoroughly esta- 
blished as one of our permanent institutions as to deprive its 
annual reports of some of the interest which once attached to them. 
A little shade of doubt and anxiety is very serviceable as a stimulus 
to public attention, and we are bound to confess that we can no 
| longer appeal on this ground on behalf of so flourishing a society 
| as that which has largely helped to create, and still continues to 
foster, the love of rifle shooting, on which the permanence of the 
Volunteer organization in great measure depends. 
Asa record of progress, the Report for 1862 is in all respects satis- 
factory; while in some matters of detail, which have an absorbing 
interest for the Volunteers themselves, it supplies materials for 
_ forming a decision which are not to obtained from any other source. 
| The broad results of the meeting of 1862 are just what might 

have been predicted from previous experience. ‘here were more 
| prizes and more competitors, the shooting was decidedly better 
| than in former years, the weather was much the same—that is, as 
| bad as it could be—and the attendance of mere spectators was even 
| more completely eclipsed by the throng of shooting-men than on 
_ former occasions. As usual, the concluding review brought 
' together considerable numbers; and to the attractions of the 
Public School match was added the novel competition of the 
_ two Houses of Parliament, which greatly delighted the native and 
foreign sightseers, notwithstanding the disappointment occasioned 
_ by the Speaker's reluctance to head his eleven against the comba- 
_ tant Chancellor, who so readily consented to accept that office for the 
| House of Lords. In spite, however, of these special baits for the 
| public, the last meeting of the Association only confirmed the 
| experience already gained of the generally uninteresting nature of 


a rifle contest to speetators who are conscious of nothing but @ 
series of explosions and a varying exhibition of unintelligible 


“The subsidence of the general popular enthusiasm shows itself 
also in the gradual but continuous decline of the subscription list 
of the Association; but as the public grow more indifferent the 
Volunteers appear to become more enthusiastic, and in all substan- 
tial matters the record of 1862 shows a decided improvement. 
The total number of entries for the Volunteer Prizes has inc 

from 8go0 to 1,148, and for the All-Comers’ Prizes from 2,818 to 
3,261, there being altogether an excess of more than 800 beyond 
the numbers of 1861. The improvement in skill has Py kept 
pace with the increase in the number of competitors. conse- 
quence of the alteration in the target arrangements and the system 
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of scoring, it is troublesome (though not, as the Report puts it, im- | to what is even now exacted from it in a contest at 600 yards, 


practicable) to compare the average scores of the years 1861 and 
1862; but, as a general measure of the progress of the Volunteers in 
shooting, the comparison of hits which is given serves all the same 
purpose. The result of this appears to be that a general improve- 
ment of fully 15 per cent. is exhibited, which ought to satisfy the 
most exacting, and may help to account for the almost total absence 
of foreigners from among the lists of prize-holders. The financial part 
of the Report is as favourable as could be expected. Some increase | 
in expense, owing partly to a more liberal allotment of prizes, the 
aggregate value of which was increased from 3,026/. to 3,334/., 
and a loss of revenue from the falling off of the subscriptions, to | 
which we have already referred, have left the surplus of 1862 
considerably less than that of 1861. But no Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer complains while he has a surplus of any kind, and it 
is creditable to the management of the Association that, with 
very scanty general support, they have succeeded in accumu- 
lating a little capital of 3,000/., notwithstanding — or rather, 
perhaps, in consequence of—the ample scale on which they | 
have provided for the competitors who attend their meetings, | 
When we have said that the Association continues to prosper | 
and shows every promise of a long life, and that the souk shots 
among the Volunteers are increasing in number and in skill, 
nothing more is wanted to recommend the Society to the admira- 
tion, if not to the gratitude and liberality, of all classes. The 
other topics which the Report suggests concern Volunteers and 
shooting men almost exclusively, but for this not insignificant 
section of society they have an interest in spite of their apparent 
minuteness which forbids us to be altogether silent upon them. 

As all Volunteers know, the rules of the Association have from 
the first been the subject of a good deal of controversy, as was to 
be expected from the keen interest with which they were scanned 
by expectant prizemen. Some of the matters which have been 
most eagerly debated are touched upon in the present Report, and 
among these the most important concerns the conditions of the 
competition for the Queen’s prize—the blue riband of the Volun- 
teers, as it has not inaptly been called. We are not quite sure 
that all the disputants have appreciated the extreme difficulty of 
the task which the Council undertook in framing the shooting 
regulations for the great annual Volunteer contest. Each man 
has had his own crotchets on the subject; and though the plan 
which has been followed for three years would perhaps number 
more advocates than any other single proposal, the complainants on 
various and often conflicting grounds have been many enough and 
leud enough to make themselves heard. The conditions of the 
contest are confessedly not such as to bring out the best shooting; 
neither are they such as to put all Volunteers, whether rich or poor, 
on the same absolute level. But they present as good a compro- 
mise among conflicting plans as could well be devised. In the 
first stage, the forty best Volunteers are selected by a competition 
limited to rifles of Government pattern, and to ranges not 
exceeding 600 yards. In the second stage, the forty chosen 
marksmen compete at longer ranges, up to 1,000 yards, with abso- 
Intely similar rifles, which have never been handled by any of 
them until they are distributed to all at once. 

The chief objection which has been made to this arrangement is, 
that the Volunteer prize is not won exclusively with the Vteser 
weapon, but with a small-bore rifle of superior capabilities, such 
as none but the wealthier members of Volunteer corps are likely 
tv have practised with. “The Queen’s prize for the Queen’s 
weapon ” has been an effective cry; and there is much reason in 
it, it we only agree to shut our ears to what may be said on the 
other side. ‘Lhe fact is, that the Council had no alternative 
except the use of the small-bore rifle, or the abandonment of the 
long ranges. With the best rifle that was ever manufactured, the 
finest shot in the world (whom we take to be either General Hay 
or a perfect mechanical rest) will not command centres at 1,000 
yards, and will barely succeed in always keeping on a regulation 
target. With the Enfield rifle, a very large proportion of 
shots will miss the target altogether, however geod the 
shooting may be. In other words, the use of the Queen’s 
weapon at extreme ranges means the introduction of an over- 
whelming amount of chance into the contest. A striking illus- 
tration of the defect of the arm as a weapon for prize shooting is 
afforded by the results of last year’s competition. As we have 
said, the general improvement of the Volunteers since 1861 
appears to be measured by about 15 per cent. But on reducing 
the scores of the forty winners in the first stage of the Queen’s 
Prize to the standard of last year, we find scarcely any improve- 
ment at all—the real figure is a trifle more than 2 per cent. 
This must be attributed to one of two causes—either that the skill 
of the best shots has not materially increased, or else that they had 
already got as much out of the Enfield rifle as could fairly be 
expected from it, even at the moderate ranges within 600 yards. 
Of course we do not say that very much better scores are not 
sometimes made; but the fact that increased skill has not 
produced inereased scores is conclusive evidence that the powers 
of the rifle are in fault. That the skill of the winning Volun- 
teers has increased, and that, consequently, our first explanation 
is not the true one, is conclusively proved by comparing the 
shooting in the two years for the Kifle Derby, which is shot 
at the same ranges as the Queen’s Prize, but with small- 
bore rifles. There we find an improvement in the average scores 
of 25 per cent., while the perfection attained by several first-rate 
shots was the great marvel of the Wimbledon meeting. It is, 
therefore, an inevitable conclusion that the Enfield is barely equal 


and would be almost valueless as a test of the best shooting at 
1,000 yards. This exactly confirms the results of trials with 
mechanical rests, which show an amount of deviation after 600 
yards sufficient to make it far from certain that the best-aimed 
shot will hit the centre, or, indeed, the — atall. By applying 
a similar comparison to the shooting in the second stage of the 
Queen's Prize another startling result a Again, there is 
no improvement to be traced, though the increase of skill is unde- 
niable, and we must once more draw the inference that the con- 
dition of shooting with an unfamiliar rifle introduces an element of 


| chance sufficient in a great degree to neutralize superior skill. 


It is impossible to escape the conclusion that in order to give the 
Queen’s Prize to the best shot the Enfield should not be used at 
the long ranges, and competitors should be allowed to shoot 
throughout with their own rifles. The objection to this course i 
that it would give an immense advantage to those who can afford 
to buy and practise with a first-rate weapon; and the Council 
were probably right, at any rate in the first instance, in establishing 
something like equality between rich and poor, though at the cost 
of introducing a large element of chance. Whether the same 
reason will apply when most of the good shots in the oe 
shall have won rifles for themselyves—a consummation whi 
may not be very distant—is a matter for future consideration ; 
but until each man’s shooting shall be throughout with a rifle 
that he knows, and that is suited for the range at which it is 
to be used, it is vain to expect any great improvement in the 
scores of the winners of successive years, or to feel any assu- 


'rance that the best rifleman will head the list. In the mean- 
time, the only choice is to continue the present arrangement, 


or to restrict the shooting to the lower ranges. To this 


| last proposal an insuperable objection is raised by those who, 
_ like General Hay, are continually looking for progress in military 


shooting; and open as every scheme is to serious objections, we 
would strongly counsel the Volunteers not to attempt to disturb, 
for the present at any rate, the rules which the Council have 
established. 


There is one other point on which the Council them- 
selves may do well to reflect, before adopting a new rule which 
they have suggested. Great heart-burnings arose last year from 
the rejection of candidates whose rifles would not stand the 
Government test. To remedy this, it is proposed that the Asso- 
ciation should serve out new rifles to all the competitors, and . 
forbid them to shoot with any others. The result, as is shown by 
the experience of a similar rule in the second stage of the Queen’s 
Prize, will be to introduce a further element of chance, and to 
deterioriate the shooting in consequence of the unfamiliarity of the 
weapons used ; and this will not be remedied even by allotting the 
rifles a week or two before the meeting. To know a rifle so tho- 
roughly as to ensure a good score in so small a number as five 
shots requires much previous practice with it under various con- 
ditions of weather. It is a good day's work merely to find out 
the constant lateral deviation arising from ill-placed sights, 
and whatever the authorities may say, the Government work- 
manship is not perfect in this respect. Any one who tries a 
number of Government barrels, all of the latest pattern, against 
each other, will find some shooting steadily to the right, 
others as uniformly to the left. Then the sighting-elevation 
can only be guessed accurately when its amount for all kinds of 
weather has been ascertained by experience ; and to work out all: 
these problems satisfactorily requires a long time, and would be 
impossible in most cases if the match-rifle were only delivered out 
after the selection, by the different corps, of their competitors for 
Wimbledon. A much more effective and less expensive plan 
would be to open an office for the testing and marking (several 
weeks before the meeting) of the rifles of all intending com- 
petitors. This would ensure equality without introducing chance, 
and would probably satisfy the most captious Volunteers. 


One other suggestion has been often made, though we do not 
know how far it might be found to be practicable. For three 
years the meeting has been held in the first half of July, in the. 
midst of storms of wind and rain. This fortnight has (on an. 
average) about the worst weather of the whole year, and if the 
meeting could be held a month later the shooting would pro- 
bably be very much more satisfactory. August is perhaps less 
convenient to men of pleasure than July, but it is a much more: 
convenient time for men of business; and if the meeting closed’ 
about August 12, the claims of both classes might be very well 
reconciled with the additional benefit of a much greater chance 
of favourable weather. Even the postponement of the first day 
of grouse-shooting for a week would rather improve than dete- 
riorate the sport of those Volunteers who may wish to combine 
the Wimbledon contest with a turn upon the moors; and when 
all considerations are weighed, the first fortnight in August would 
seem to be decidedly preferable to the first fortnight in July. 


But we have dwelt, perhaps, too long on matters of detail on 
which we are satisfied that the Council of the Association may be 
trusted to decide always with an anxious desire to be fair and, for 
the most part, with unexceptionable judgment. Even those 
Volunteers who may dissent from some of their conclusions, will 
have the sense to temper their opposition by a recollection of the 
a debt of gratitude that is due to the leaders of the National 
Rifle Association. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 


bape special Art Exhibitions have been opened in London 
in aid of the Relief Fund for the Cotten Manufacturing 
Districts. The first is a collection of about 350 water-colour 

intings exhibited at the German Gallery in Bond Street. This 
a been organized chiefly by the New Society of Water-Colour 
Painters, who have, however, associated with themselves other 
artists working with the same materials, and a great many 
amateurs. The plan of disposing of these pictures, which are all 
free gifts from their respective authors, is ingenious. They are all 
to be “allotted” to the subscribers to a fund which will equal (in 
guinea shares) the full value of the pictures exhibited. It is a 
kind of raffle, in fact, in which there will be no blanks, though a 
tenth part of a particular picture, which might fall, we suppose, to 
the holder of some single share, might be an embarrassing posses- 
sion. The works exhibited, though of course unequal, are of 
considerable interest, and their arrangement, we may add, is 
unusually satisfactory and agreeable, the works of each artist being 
kept together. Lucky will be the subscriber to whose lot will fall 
Mr. Harrison Weir's “‘ Houseless” (2), a dog nestling on a door- 
step in a heavy snow-storm. From the whole collection we noted 
with particular approbation Mr. Wyld’s Morning View of Paris 
and Evening View of Rome; a mischievous Irish girl, “ Little 
Kathleen,” by Miss Bouvier; “Some Ducks” (24), by Weigall; 
“Behind the Curtain” (27), an arch Spanish damsel, by F. 
Wyburd; a charming Tertfordshire farmhouse, hidden among 
trees, by Mr. Redgrave (42); two slight sketches, by G. Fripp; 
two Cambrian views, of great beauty, by M‘Kewan; some very 
characteristic and picturesque interiors by Louis Haghe; a bright 
and vigorous Algerian Café, and a golden sunset among the 
Apennines, by Charles Vacher; a fresh breezy “Cottage by the 
Sea,” by J. G. Philp; two good Venetian views by D’Egville; a 
group of Surrey cottages by Whymper; a Northumbrian coast 
scene by Mole; Mr. H. Warren’s “ Ford of the Jordan,” one of the 
largest and most important pictures in the Gallery; a carefully 
drawn architectural sketch of Lanercost Abbey, by P. TH. Dela- 
motte ; a spirited sea piece by Hayes; one of Desanges’ sentimental 
beauties; three excellent Brittany peasants by Goodall: a very 
able picture, by E. W. Cooke, of a brig making St. Helier’s 
Harbour; an uncommonly good sketch of two deer-hounds’ heads, 
by Mr. T. Earl; and lastly, Mr. F. M. Brown’s violently Pre- 
Raffaelite “Mauvais Sujet,” a wilful girl biting an apple while she 


ought to be writing a copy. It is almost superfluous to mention 
the fruit pieces by Lance and Miss F. Harrison; or Mrs. Margett’s | 
brilliant pheasants. Other works, more or less notable, bear the | 
well-known names of Fahey, Rowbotham, and Penley, Cope and | 
Frost the Academicians, Corbould, Tidey, Telbin, Richardson, A. | 
Bouvier, and Miss Corbaux. It is certain that this Exhibition, | 
which is also to be on view for a time in Liverpool and Man- 
chester, will bring in a very considerable sum. 

The example set by the Water-Colour Painters has been 
followed by the zealous promoters of the Art Exhibition for the 
Relief of the Distress in the Cotton Districts, just opened in the 
Gallery of the British Artists in Suffolk Street. This collection 


Catherines” (41) in the National Gallery. The same lady con- 
tributes a charming portrait of the Princess Louis of Hesse, drawn 
specially for this Exhibition, Miss Ewart’s picture of “San 
Giorgio Maggiore, Venice ” (7) is capital; she has caught the 
leaming of the water admirably. “A Stormy Shore” (77) by 
[v. Hall, and a view from “ Villa Albani” (78) by Mr. A. Severn, 
are very noticeable; to which let us add the powerful female. 
head, called “ Carmine” (1 +. by Mr. I’. W. Dicey, the Seere 
of the Exhibition, and, the same gentleman, an able study 
from an Italian model, “Stella” (123). Mr: Collier, Q. C. has 
attempted the “Wengern Alp” (125), with very considerable: 
success, and Mr. Pilleau’s “Wreck” (139) is above the average.. 
From Dr. Chambers we have a rather stiff but striki 
“ Andalusian sketch” (140). “ Llanberis” (145) by moonlight. 
is effective; this is from Mr. Bostock’s pencil. The Hon. Airs, 
Boyle, one of our most accomplished amateur artists, sends three- 
very characteristic works, all pen and ink drawings of a 
sombre character, and. marked by a certain pietism. The first. 
represents a girl looking out from a baleony on a gloomy sunset. 
with the motto, “Oh, I be!” 
“ Nativity ’ (285) is very thoughtfully and gracefully com 
The third, “Tn the Midst of Life we are in Death ” (298), a dead 
child surrounded by mourners, is marked by great pathos and true: 
sentiment in the accessories of the picture. It is superfluous to. 
mention Mrs. Higford Burr's graceful Italian landscapes. Miss 
Jenkinson is not to be blamed for only partial success in the im- 
ey attempt to paint the Matterhorn, with its topmost 
vathed in the tirst rosy light of sunrise. There is a female head 
by Lady Harry Vane, which is rich and full in colouring. In 
spite of an atlected archaism, there is some true feeling in Mr.,. 
Boddington’s “Flight into Egypt” (251) It is like a cartoon 
for painted glass. Under the title “Where Shadows Cease” 
(284), the Rev. R. Tyrwhitt attempts—we need not say with 
indiflerent suecess—a Blake-like vision of a soul passing over: 
“ Razor-Brigge,” while a demon’s hand tries to pluck it into a 
yawning gulf. A few etchings, and some elaborate sketches of 
foliage, by Mr. Ruskin, will be sure to meet with purchasers, 
Another Thames view, by Mr. A. Severn, “After Dark” (388), 
brings out effectively the Houses of Parliament, with the windows 
brilliantly illuminated, backed by the cold grey Abbey, while the: 
dark foreground of the river is relieved by the lights of a steam- 
boat. Amongst the most remarkable works in the collection are 
some boldly coloured copies from ancient rg Monsieur Berg. 
The series embraces copies from Rembrandt, Terburg, Ostade,. 
Rubens, F. Bol, Jan Steen, Velasquez, Holbein, and Luini. The 
last two in particular are very faithful, though in styles so different. 
A group of Academicians exhibit in the Second Room. By C 
there are some slight but masterly sketches, one of which, a. 
“Sleeping Child,” is very tender. Besides, there are two Vene- 


| tian sketches by Cooke, a Felled Oak, by Stanfield, two- 


spirited views of Calais Harbour by Roberts, two fine coloured 
studies by Mulready, and the “ Jettatore,” by Uwins. Millais 


contributes his lunette-shaped sepia sketch for the illustration of 


Tennyson’s Dora (681). - 
In conclusion, we may call attention to some Italian sketches by 


consists chiefly of the works of amateurs, and almost disarms criti- | Mr. Talfourd, and to the artistic feeling shown in their several 


cism by its benevolent object. Here we have some 800 sketches, 
etchings, water-colour paintings, and the like, sent for sale, at 
moderate fixed prices, by almost as many contributors as there are 
works exhibited. The exhibition deserves to be popular, and we 
wish it all success. What most strikes us in it is the evidence that 
it affords of the very wide cultivation of art among our educated 
classes. It is a most healthy sign that so many amateurs should 
have attained so respectable a degree of artistic skill. The existence 
of so large a body of more or less competent critics cannot but 
react in a wholesome manner on the class of professional artists. 
However, the direct benefit of this widely diffused art-culture is 
greater than any indirect advantage resulting from it. It is 
pleasant to think of the amount of innocent enjoyment which this 
collection represents. Soldiers and clergymen, lawyers and phy- 
sicians, peers and esquires, make up perhaps one-fourth of the con- 
tributors. The fair sex claims the rest. The great majority of 
these works of art are records of pleasant autump excursions. It 
was certainly rather a happy thought to beg people’s superfluous 
sketches, and to sell them in a kind of bazaar for the Lancashire 
Relief Fund. But what will happen, we wonder, with the un- 
sold drawings? We observed that the word “sold” was already 
affixed on the day of the private view to many of the better works 
in the room. ‘The price of the worse will perhaps be reduced, in 
hopes of attracting purchasers, as time goeson. To avoid future 
embarrassments, it might have been well perhaps to exercise 
greater discretion at first in admitting works offered for sale, or 
else to have copied the machinery adopted by the Water-Colour 
Painters for the wholesale disposal of the collection. 

Any enumeration of the sunsets,.and peasants, and ruins, and 
flowers, or of the views from Scotland, Wales, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, which crowd these walls in every variety of style and every 
degree of excellence, is forbidden by our space. But there are 
some works which will strike every observer. It is very possible 


that others not less worthy of notice have been overlooked by | 


us. Mr, Arthur Severn’s view of “St. Paul’s from the Thames 
at Westminster” (19) is of great promise. We- have before re- 
marked that the picturesqueness of London, especially when seen 
from the river, has never been sufficiently valued by our artists. 
By Mrs. C. T. Newton there isa most beautiful copy, full of feeling 


works by Mr. Gambier Parry, Lady Grey, Madame Bodichon and 
Miss L. Barker. It is impossible to do full justice to all the con- 
tributors. ‘The minute detail and the humour of Mr. Nasmyth’s. 
etching, which he calls ‘“ Everybody for ever!” will not be over- 
looked. The Exhibition—as will be seen from these brief 
notices — is one of very great interest and novelty ; and we 

be glad to hear that it has met with all the success which its pro- 
moters deserve. 

In the Photographie Exhibition we see abundant proofs of im- 
proved manipulation, but few or no signs of any new development. 
of the art. ‘The collodion process seems to be almost the only one 
that is practised ; and our photographers are devoting themselves. 
more than ever to landscape and architecture. Figure-composition, 
indeed, appears to be going out of fashion. For example, Mr. 
Rejlander does not exhibit at all; and the few attempts of this. 
sort which find their place in the Gallery are not very promising. 
The absence of Mr. R. Fenton’s name will be regretted by all who- 
remember the artistic skill with which his landscapes used to be 
chosen. It is understood that this gentleman is following another 
— From the — hundreds of photographs here exhi- 

ited it will only be possible to notice a very few of the most 
striking. One of these is the admirable composition of rock, and 
water, and foliage represented in Mr. Dixon Piper's “ Stone 
on the Tees” (15). Messrs. Bullock Brothers have managed with 
great cleverness to photograph a fire-light scene, called (rather 
alfectedly) “ Footsteps of Angels” (20), from a passage in Long 
fellow. ‘The group is not in itself attractive ; but an unusual effect 
of light is skilfuily represented. The same artists exhibit two: 
groups, “ Mischief” and “Startled” (47)—one girl tickling with. 
a straw the ear of another as she sleeps. We cannot say much in 
their favour. The effect of the figures is what can only be ex- 
pressed by the word “stagey.” A good painter would correct 
insensibly the constrained attitudes of hiss models; but the 
photographic process copies naively, with all its faults, the reflece- 
tion on the camera. Messrs. Bullock are somewhat more suc- 
cessful in their comic picture, “Confound the Screw” (69), im 
whieh a perplexed violoncellist is trying in vain to make the serew 
bite as he is tuning one of the strings. The reason is that no 
exaggeration of the man’s facial expression can be out of character 


aud of power, of the fine Borgognone, “The Virgin and the St. | with the subject of the piece, The largest and most ambitious: 
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up in the collection is Mr. H. P. Robinson’s “ Bringing Home 
the May” (166). This represents a number of peasant girls 
earrying be 
gun, with its usual want of gallantry, has added at least ten years 
of age toeach maiden’s face. The result is, that all spirit, and glee, 
and childishness have evaporated. The procession of women—we 
cannot call them young girls—looks almost funereal; and the sole 
Jeasure one has in the picture is in examining the faithfully ren- 
Fred details and accessories of the scene. The lesson read to us 
is this, that ordinary human faces and figures absolutely require 
to be idealized in portraiture. On the other hand, that pho- 


tography can sometimes hit off with perfect success graceful | 


and piquant attitudes and expressions, when the subject is 
favourable, is proved two sets of very happy “Sketches” 
contributed by Lady Hawarden. Mr. Claudet, too, shows a 
very powerful and effective portrait, costumed as a nun, 
- & the title of “Une Religieuse” (134); and, in “Hard 
Times, Lancashire, 1862” (167), by Mr. J. T. Lucas, we have 
a striking cottage group of half-famished labouring people. But 
here, as we remarked above, all the additional coarseness of the 
sun-drawing augments the effect intended to be produced. 
It is sufficient to say that Mr. Thurston Thompson exhibits 
many excellent imens of his well-known copies of Turner’s 
ictures. The “Snow Storm” (236) and the “ Uld Téméraire ” 
(247) may be noticed as perhaps the best of the number. Messrs. 
Caldesi show some clever photographs from pictures. There 
are fewer representations of statuary than we expected to find, if 
we except the series of sculpture, Xc., from the International Ex- 
hibition, which, with some marvellous perspectives of the Exhibi- 
tion Building itself from dome to dome, are contributed by the 
London Stereoscopic Society. The application of photography to 
science is illustrated this year very scantily. We only noticed 
some admirable geological studies of slate and granite by Mr. J. J. 
Cole. In the department of landscape, Mr. Bedford is almost 
without a rival. Here we have, of course, many of his Eastern 
views, one of which, the prospect of Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives, has a special fascination. Of his English scenes, the 
exquisite “‘ West Doorway of Lincoln Cathedral” (191) and the 
“Cheddar Cliffs” (218) seem about the best. All Mr. Mudd’s 
landscapes are worth study. We may specify his “ Hermitage 
Bridge, Dunkeld ” (29) and “ Eskdale from Birker Fell” (291). 
We have never seen the far distance of a wide mountain valley 
more exquisitely rendered than in this fine photograph. Mr. 
Mayland, of Cambridge, excels in architectural views from that 
University. We noticed some excellent interiors, and—what is 
almost harder to take—the matchless lime avenue of Trinity Col- 
lege in full leafage. There is a charming Thames scene, a 
4 Bridge near Maidenhead” (121), by Mr. Vernon Heath, who 
also gives most successfully some cedar foliage in a Hampshire 
view, “ By the Lake ” (133). The delicate gradations of light in 
a distant moorland view are produced to perfection, by the tannin 
rocess, in “The Muirland sae dreary” (145) of Mr. Annan. 
ut, unfortunately for his quotation, he has chosen one of the 
few effects of light and shade in which moorlands are not 
dreary. Some delightful Welsh views are contributed by Mr. 
White, and a knot of distinguished amateurs supply the remain- 
ing gems of the collection. For instance, Dr. Holden sends 
two or three able views from Durham; and the Hon. W. Warren 
Vernon some delicious scenes, often chosen with a true artist's 
eye, from Italy. Mr. Spode has succeeded where most fail, namely, 
in giving a true idea of the scale of the rocks in “The Straits, 
Dovedale” (220). Colonel Shakespeare’s views from Corfu will 
attract attention ; but Colonel Stuart Wortley’s three frames of 
instantaneous views from Naples and its neighbourhood will pro- 
bably be thought the most original and promising things in the 
collection. We invite special attention to his marvellous render- 
ings of sky and sea effects. In particular may be mentioned a 
sunrise during an eruption of Vesuvius (392), the eruption itself, 
and some early morning and moonlight eilects (4.08), besides some 
astonishingly natural sketches of waves rolling in, and surf, and 
clouds. Of the stereoscopic views, some by Dailmeyer, of waves 
and moonlight, are the most striking. Photography upon porcelain 
is illustrated by none but French examples. Some very remark- 
able specimens of French photography are assembled in an adjacent 
Toom, but are not catalogued. ‘Too many coloured and “ enlarged” 
photographs have been admitted. 


REVIEWS. 


KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
(Second Notice.) 


“(YN the very day when the Russian advanced guard crossed 
¥ O the Pruth, the: representatives of the Four Powers, assembled 
in conference, determined to address to Russia the collective note, 
Pressing the Czar to put his claims against Turkey in conformity 
with the sovereign rights of the Sultan.” Austria was perfectly 
ready to perform her special part, as the military Power nearest to 
the threatened point, in repressing the aggression of the Czar. 
Prussia, in spite of the weakness of her king’s character, was also 
teady to do her duty to Europe. There can be no doubt that, in 
whatever state of Imperial violence or religious exaltation Nicholas 
may have been, the concert of the Four Powers, if sustained, 
would have kept him within bounds, and vindicated international 
Tight, without plunging the world in war. ‘he question then 


ets and branches of flowering hawthorn. But the | 


| arises, how it came to pass that this wholesome concert was 
| suddenly dissolved; and that, in place of it, there appeared a 
| Separate understanding between two of the Powers, strong enough 
to wage a bloody and successful war with Russia, but not strong 
enough to enforce the claims of justice without resort to arms. 
The answer to this question brings Mr. Kinglake to that which 
was the deepest among the complicated causes of this war. 

“When the Emperor Nicholas heard of the discomfiture of his 
emissary, Prince Mentschikoff, he took no counsel, but rang a 
and directed the aide-de-camp who answered it, to give orders for the 
invasion of the Principalities.” This seems as striking an instance 
as there could well be of a terrible influence exercised by personal 
will on the destinies of the world. Yet, as Mr. Kinglake justly 
remarks, the word which went out of the mouth of the Czar was 
not purely the expression of a personal will; it represented in 
great measure the sentiments and aspirations of a nation, embodied 
in the person of their religious and political chief. A more striking 
instance of the cperation of purely personal will in human affairs, 
unalloyed by the action of any public motives, and uncontrolled by 
any reasons of State, is to be found in the source of the war now to be 
disclosed. To investigate this source we are required to “contract 
the field of vision, and going back to the winter of 1851, to glance 
at the operations of a small knot of middle-aged men, who were 
pushing their fortunes in Paris.” This knot of middle-aged 
men consisted of Prince Louis Bonaparte, Morny, Maupas, or 
De Maupas, Persigny, properly Fialin, and Achille St. Arnaud, 
formerly Jacques Le Roy. To pile up events between these men 
and the bloody past, to shelter them from the personal peril to 
which the public memory of their crimes exposed them, to make 
the country which they had outraged forget her shame, to 
gain such sanction as the “send name of the Queen of England 
could give to acts and characters which no pure heart could 
regard without abhorrence, was the real object for which the 
concert of the four Powers was broken up, and the fair prospect 
of peace which that concert afforded was exchanged for the cer- 
tainty of a dreadful war. 

“The Guards of the gorgeous Tuileries,” said a French 
“cannot keep out death.” Neither can they keep out the doom 
of history, which has passed through them, and seized upon its 
yet living victims in almost as terrible a form as that in which, b 
the hand of Tacitus, it has seized upon Tiberius and Nero, e 
shall not attempt to epitomize the chapter in which Mr. Kinglake 
recounts the conspiracy of December, the treacheries through 
which the way was prepared for it, the instruments through 
which it was carried out, and the unspeakable atrocities with 
which it was attended. This chapter will not merely create 
tragical interest and excite tragical emotions. In France, if it 
should be allowed to find its way there, it will produce a moral 
and political effect, and it will wring the heart of England with 
repentant shame. Over these men and their deeds we cast as 
a cloak the robe of English honour; and could that robe fail 
to receive a stain? “The unspeakable value of this moral 
shelter to personsin the condition of the new French Monarch, 
and St. Arnaud, Morny, and Maupas, can never be understood, 
except by those who look back and remember how exalted 
the moral station of England was in the period which elapsed 
between April 10, 1848, and the time when she sufiered 
herself to become entangled in engagements with the French 
Emperor.” Moral shelter is never asked but when it is much 
needed ; and rather than give it when it is much needed, a nation 
whose honour is her strength would do well to sink her best 
fleet in the sea. As Mr. Kinglake says :— 


What happened was the like of this :—There came to us five men heavil 
laden with treasure, but looking hurried and anxious. T hey wanted to ae 
to us. Upon inquiring who they were, and comparing their answers with 
our other means of knowing the truth, we found that two of them bore 
names resulting in the usual way from marriages and baptisms, and that the 
other three had been going by names which they had chosen for the sake of 
euphony. They said that suddenly they had become so struck with the 
soundness of our old-fashioned opinions that they asked nothing better than 
to be suffered to devote the immense resources which they could command to 
the attainment of the object which we had always desired. All they wanted 
in return was, that, in pursuing our own object side by side with them, we 
would promise not to suffer ourselves to be clogged by our old scruples 
against breaches of the peace; that we would admit them to our intimacy, 
allowing ourselves to be much seen with them in public, and that, in order 
to make our favour the more signal, we would consent to turn aside a little 
from our old friends. That was all. With regard to the question of how 
they had come by their treasure, and ail the vast resources they offered us, 
their story was that they had all these things with the express consent of the 
former owner. There was something about them which made us fear that, 
if we repulsed them, they would carry their treasures to the very man who, 
at that moment, was giving us trouble. In truth, it seemed that, either from 
us or from somebody else, they must and they would have shelter. Upon 
their hands there was a good deal of blood. We shrank a little, but we were 
tempted much. We yielded. We struck the bargain. What we did was 
not unlawful, for those with whom we treated had for the time a real hold 
upon the people in whose great name they professed to come, and, by the 
custom of nations we were entitled to say that we would know nothing of 
any France except the France that was brought to us by these five persons 
to be disposed of for the purposes of our “ Eastern Question ;” but when we 
had done this thing, we had no right to believe that, to Europe at large — 
still less to the gentlemen of France—the fair name of England would seem 
as it seemed before. 


The view taken by Mr. Kinglake of the character of Louis 
Napoleon himself corresponds pretty closely with that which has 
been frequently suggested in this Journal. We have always 
questioned the formidable capacity for action and the supernatural 
astuteness which are commonly ascribed to the French Emperor, 


and which invest that personage with a kind of Satanic majesty, 
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even in the eyes of those who think him most devoid of the 
qualities belonging to an angel of light. We have always main- 
tained that, although a restless conspirator, he was essentially not 
a practical man, but a dreamer, whose brain was teeming with 
schemes bred during periods of forced inaction and solitary 
confinement, which flitted after each other in endless succes- 
sion, often becoming crossed and entangled, while the schemer 
had no corresponding power of carrying any of them vigorously 
into execution, and was apt always to be diverted midway 
by the appearance of difficulties not of a very overwhelming 
kind. This is substantially the character given of the Emperor 
by Mr. Kinglake, but wrought out by him in detail, and applied 
to events with marvellous power. He admits, and we think with 

erfect justice, that the election of the Prince as President of the 
Republic, after his two attempts to seize the French Crown, war- 
ranted him in concluding that the majority of the nation were 
willing to use his ambition for the purpose of getting rid of the 
Republic and restoring Monarchy in France : — 


But if he had been open in disclosing the ambition which was almost cast 
upon him by the circumstances of his birth, he had been as successful as the 
first Brutus in passing for a man of a poor intellect. Both in France and in 
England at that time men in general imagined him to be dull. When he 
talked, the flow of his ideas was sluggish; his features were opaque ; and 
after years of dreary studies the writings evolved by his thoughtful, long- 
pondering mind had not shed much light on the world. Even the strange 
ventures in which he had engaged had failed to win towards him the interest 
which commonly attaches to enterprise. People in London who were fond of 
having gatherings of celebrated characters never used to present him to their 
friends as a serious pretender to a throne, but rather as though he were a 
balloon-man, who had twice had a fall from the skies, and was still in some 
measure alive. Yet the more men knew him in England, the more they liked 
him. He entered into English pursuits, and rode fairly to hounds. He was 
friendly, social, goodhumoured, and willing enough to talk freely about his 
views upon the throne of France. The sayings he uttered about his “ des- 
tiny” were addressed (apparently as a matter of policy) to casual acquaint- 
ance, but to his intimate friends he used the language of a calculating and 
practical aspirant to Empire. 

He had “studied France anatomically, and could show how 
beautifully nature in her infinite wisdom had adapted it to the 
service of the Bonapartes, and how, without the fostering care of 
those same Bonapartes, the creature was doomed to degenerate and 
perish out of the world.” If his intellect had been underrated, it 
was partly owing to the repulsive nature of the science at which 
he laboured : — 


Many men before him had suffered themselves to bring craft into politics. 
Many more, toiling in humbler grades, had applied their cunning skill to the 
conflicts which engage courts of law ; but no living man, perhaps, except 
Prince Louis Bonaparte, had passed the hours of a studious youth and the 
prime of a thoughtful manhood in contriving how to apply stratagem to the 
science of jurisprudence. It was not, perhaps, from uatural baseness that 
his mind took this bent. The inclination to sit and sit planning for the 
attainment of some object of desire—this, indeed, was in his nature ; but the 
inclination to labour at the task of making law an engine of deceit, this did 
not come perforce with his blood. Yet it came with his parentage. It is 
true he might have determined to reject the indication given him by the 
accident of his birth, and to remain a private citizen; but when once he 
resolved to become a pretender to the imperial throne, he of course had to try 
and see how it was possible—how it was possible in the midst of this century 
—that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 could be made to sit kindly upon 
the neck of France; and, France being a European nation, and the yoke 
being in substance a yoke such as Tartars make for Chinese, it followed that 
the accommodating of the one to the other was only to be effected by guile. 

The common impression that the Emperor is an extremely 
reserved man is thus qualified by Mr. Kinglake : — 

Partly from habits acquired in the secret societies of the Italian Carbonari, 
caps from long years passed in prison, and partly, too, as he once said, from 

1is intercourse with the calm, self-possessed men of the English turf, he had 

derived the power of keeping long silence; but he was not by nature a 
reserved nor a secret man. Towards foreigners, and especially towards the 
English he was generally frank. He was reserved and wary with the French, 
but this was upon the principle which makes a sportsman reserved and wary 
with deer, and partridges, and trout. No doubt he was capable ef dis- 
sembling, and continuing to dissemble through long periods of time, but it 
would scem that his faculty of keeping his intentions secret was very much 
aided Ly the fact that his judgment was often in real suspense, and that he 
had, therefore, no secret to tell. His love of masks and disguises sprang 
more, perhaps, from the odd vanity and the theatric mania which will be 
presently spoken of than from a base love of deceit, for it is certain that the 
mystery in which he loved to wrap himself up was often contrived with a 
view to a melodramatic surprise. 


The question of the Emperor’s personal coufage is touched in 
the same discriminating manner : — 

He had boldness of the kind which is produced by reflection rather than 
that which is the result of temperament. In order to cope with the extra- 
ordinary perils into which he now and then thrust himself, and to cope with 
them decorously, there was wanted a fiery quality which nature had 
refused to the great bulk of mankind as well as to him. But it was only in 
emcigencies of a really trying sort, and involving instant physical danger, 
that his boldness fell short. He had all the courage which would have 
enalled him in a private station of life to pass through the common trials of 
the world with honour unquestioned; but he had besides now and then a 
factitious kind of audacity produced by long dreamy meditation ; and when 
he had wrought himself into this state, he was apt to expose his firmness to 
trials beyond his strength. The truth is, that his imagination had so great 
a sway over him as to make him love the idea of enterprises, but it had not 
strength enough to give him a foreknowledge of what his sensations would 
be in the hour of trial. So he was most venturesome in his schemes for 
action, and yet when at last he stood face to face with the very danger which 
he had long been courting, he was liable to be scared by it, as though it was 
something new and strange. 

‘these characteristics of Prince Louis Napoleon, including his 
melodramatic propensities, were illustrated in his attempt at 
Strasburg in 1836, which Mr. — pronounces to have been 
a graver business than is commonly supposed. On that occasion 
the men of the 46th Regiment were bidden to recognise as their 


Emperor a person who was presented to them by the conspirators 
in their barrack-yard; but what they saw was “a young man 
with the bearing and countenance of a weaver—of a weaver 
opprest by long hours of monotonous in-door work, which makes 
the body stoop, and keeps the eyes downcast ; but all the while— 
and yet it was broad daylight—this young man from hat to boot 
was standing dressed up in the historic costume of the man of 
Austerlitz and Marengo.” By and by the colonel of the re- 
giment, having heard what was going on, came up angry and 
scornful :— 

Of course this apparition—the apparition of the indignant Colonel whose 
barrack had been invaded — was exactly what was to be expected, exactly 
what was to be combated; but yet, as though it were something monstrous 
and undreamt of, it came upon the Prince with a crushing power. To him, 
a literary man, standing in a barrack-yard, in the dress of the great con- 
queror, an angry Colonel, with authentic warrant to command, was some- 
thing real, and therefore, it seems, dreadful. In a moment Prince Louis 
succumbed to him. Some thought that, after what had been done that 
morning, the Prince owed it to the unfortunate Vaudrey (whom he had 
seduced into the plot) to take care not to let the enterprise collapse without 
testing his fortune to the utmost by a strenuous, not to say desperate resist- 
ance ; but this view did not prevail. One of the ornaments which the Prince 
wore was a sword; yet without striking a blow he suffered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, and all his 
other decorations. According to one account, the angry Colonel inflicted this 
dishonour with his own hands, and not only pulled the grand cordon from 
the Prince’s bosom, but tore off his epaulettes, and trampled both epaulettes 
and grand cordon under foot. When he had been thus stripped, the Prince 
was locked up. The decorated followers, who had been impersonating the 
Imperial Staff, underwent the same fate as their chief. 


The same thing happened in the case of the attempt at 
Boulogne. There again the dreaming Pretender “ stopped dead the 
moment he encountered the shock of the real World; and be- 
coming suddenly quiet, harmless and obedient, surrendered him- 
self, as he has always done, to the first firm man who touched 
him.” In thecase of the Coup d Etat he behaved — if Mr. King- 
lake’s account is correct—much in the same manner, remaini 
shut up in the Elysée, while more daring men, at whose h 
was young Fleury, did the work for him; not leading the soldiers 
himself as he had vowed he would, but, like a peaceful citizen in 
grievous peril, sending them all his gold, and having a large body 
of cavalry always ready, in case of miscarriage, to escort him toa 
place of safety :— 

The state of the President seems to have been very iike what it had been 
in former times at Strasburg and at Boulogne, and what it was years after- 
wards at Magenta and Solferino, He did not on any of these five occasions 
so give way to fear as to prove that he had less self-control in moments of 
danger than the common run of peaceful citizens; but on all of them he 
showed that, though he had chosen to set himself heroic tasks, his tempera- 
ment was ill-litted for the hour of battle and for the crisis of an adventure. 
For, besides that (in common with the bulk of mankind) he was without 
resource and presence of mind when he imagined that danger was really 
quite close upon him, his complexion, and the dismal looks he wore in times 
of trial, were always against him. From some defect, perhaps, in the strac- 
ture of the heart or the arterial system, his skin, when he was in a state of 
alarm, was liable to be suffused with a greenish hue. This discoloration 
might be a sign of high moral courage, because it would tend to show that 
the spirit was warring with the flesh; but still it does not indicate that 
condition of body and soul which belongs to a true king of men in the hour 
of danger, and enables him to give heart and impulsion to those around him. 
It is obvious, too, that an appearance of this sort would be damping to the 
ardour of the bystanders. 


In a note on this passage in the appendix, Mr. Kinglake tells us 
that the condition of the French Emperor on the day of Magenta was 
publicly seen, and he proceeds, with a cruel accuracy of historical 
criticism, to demolish the statements of the Moniteur as to his brave 
self-exposure at Solferino. If this picture of the Emperor's 
bearing and appearance in presence of physical danger finds 
admission into france and obtains credence there, it will do more to 
shake the throne than any disclosures of the atrocities perpetrated 
on “ Thursday, the day of blood,” and all the moral thunderbolts 
of Victor Hugo. Every one knows that in the eyes of Frenchmen 
the guilt of blood is not necessarily fatal to greatness. Blood shed 
in torrents and guilt on a colossal scale have, on the contrary, a 
great fascination. But to be contemptible is death. 

Mr. Kinglake has too much reason to number among the causes 
of the war the unguarded vehemence with which Lord Aberdeen 
avowed his unalterable determination to maintain peace, thereby 
keeping the Czar in a fatal error :— 

Lord Aberdeen was the Prime Minister. He was a pure and upright 
statesman, and it ean be said that the more closely he was known the more 
he was honoured ; for his friends always saw in him higher qualities than he 
was able to disclose to the general world by writing, or by speech, or by 
action. It was his lot to do much towards bringing upon his country a great 
calamity. He drew down war by suffering himself to have an undue horror 
of it. With good and truly peaceful intentions, he was every day breaking 
down oue of the surest of the safeguards which protected the peace of Europe. 
This he did by the dangerous language which he suffered himself to hold 
almost down to the time of Baron Brunnow’s departure from London. If 
judges were to declare their horror of justice, and make it appear that they 
would be likely to shrink from the duty of passing sentence on one of their 
erring tellow-creatures, they would invite the world to pillage and murder ; 
but they would be committing a fault less grave than that of which Lerd 
Aberdeen was guilty. He was chief of the Government, entrusted with the 
forces of the State. “To be chary of the use of means so puissant for good and 
for evil is one of the most solemn charges that can be cast upon a man; but 
for a ruler to give out that the sword of the State will be in his hands a = 
loathed and cast aside, is to be guilty of a dereliction of duty fraught wi 
instant danger. To all who would listen, Lord Aberdeen used to say that he 
abhorred the very thought of war; and that he was sure it would not and 
could not occur. He caused men to believe that, except for weighty and 
solemn cause, no war would be undertaken with his concurrence. 


Not only so, but when Lord Clarendon had — some firm 
words destructive of illusion to the Russian Ambassador, and 
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these words were flying to St. Petersburg, Lord Aberdeen, having 
heard of them, insisted that they should be cancelled. . The 
revocation is justly designated as fatal. But it should be 
remembered, on the other hand, that had Lord Aberdeen been 
acting by himself, although his language would not have corre- 

mded to the aroused spirit of the nation, he would almost 
certainly have preserved — without sacrificing the object of the 
negotiations. He would have soothed the Czar, he would have 
adhered steadily to the alliance and combined action of the four 
Powers, and by that course he would, according to Mr. Kinglake’s 
own judgment, have ultimately extorted the necessary concession 
without recourse to war. The misfortune was that Lord Aber- 
deen was not acting by himself; he was acting with colleagues 
who were hostile to him, who were not unwilling to overthrow him, 
whose sympathies and whose policy were opposed to his. Between 
the two influences in the Cabinet thwarting and crossing each 
other, the country drifted into war. 

Lord Aberdeen’s unwise lunguage was not the only source of 
the Czar’s mistake. The Peace party, by their calamitous exer- 
tions, had begotten a rooted belief in the mind of the observant 
autocrat, that so far as England was concerned he might work his 
will with impunity in the world :— 

In truth, the Czar’s theory was that the foreign policy of the English 
Government was dictated by the people, and that the people loved money, 
and for the sake of money loved In other words, he thought that the 
English nation had undergone what historians term “corruption.” As far 
as he could make out, the vast expanse of men and women which presented 
itself to his imagination under the name of “ the people,” was the same sort 
of thing as the crowd which went to hear a fierce speech against princes, and 
statesmen, and parliaments, and armies, and navies, and taxes. He also 
thought that the cheers which this crowd uttered at the end of sentences 
denouncing war, were proof of a settled determination to prevent any 
Government from ever again breaking the peace without stringent reasons. 
A deeper knowledge would have taught him that what the crowd applauded 
was — not the mere doctrine but — the pure racy strenuous English, and the 
animating ferocity of the speaker; for, in speeches of this kind praises of 
peace were always blended with rough attacks upon public men; and, 
therefore, to a shallow observer, the hearers might seem to be lifting up their 
voices for peace and goodwill among men, when in reality they were only 
acknowledging the pleasantness of the sensation which is — by hear- 
ing good invective. A prince of the Russian Emperor’s breed might have 
known that, even if it be given in praise or in joy, the “ hurrah” of a northern 
people has in it a sound of conflict. What it negatives and forbids is peace 
and rest. His battalions were destined to hear it some day, to know its 
import, and to blend it long afterwards with recollections of mist and 
slaughter, and the breaking strength of Russia. But to the mind of the Czar 
at this time the cheering which greeted the thin phantom of the “ Peace 
Party” imported a determination of the English people to abdicate their 
place in Europe ; and, in proportion as this belief fixed its hold upon his 
mind, the tranquillity of the world was brought into danger. 

The leaders of the Peace party may lay to heart these words, 
enforced as they are by memorable and terrible experience. And 
they may lay to heart other remarks in the same pages, which 
teach, with a force not to be excelled, how men who begin by 
abjuring all war, become impotent in arguing against any war in 
particular. In moral courage, the leaders of the Peace party did 
not show themselves deficient. It is due to them to say that they 
stood as manfully against the storm of public hatred in England 
as our soldiers stood against the storm of shot on the hill side at 
Alma. In this respect they may, perhaps, be entitled to draw a 
flattering comparison between themselves and politicians who 
thought much as they did, but proved more pliant. But their 
courage was annulled by their want of wisdom, and their conduct 
afforded a signal instance of the manner in which men may run 
towards that which they most vehemently avoid, through the very 
vehemence through which they avoid it. 


(To be continued.) 


LIFE IN NORMANDY.* 

= ae of criticism is necessarily imperfect. The critic 
can scarcely hope to convey to the reader the impression he 
desires of the work which he has had the advantage of reading 
first. It has become the fashion to heap so much unmeaning 
ise on very trifling performances, that to praise a book mo- 
erately is scarcely to recommend it. There ought, if it were 
ible, to be some formula, which the critic should consider 
self pledged in honour only to use when he really means what 
he says, and by which he should convey to his readers that the 
book of which he is speaking is one that they will be wise to read, 
a he does not pretend to have found in it anything very 
masterly or extraordinary. These volumes of “ Life in Normandy ” 
are exactly volumes to which such a formula might be applied. 
They are simple, homely, and unaffected; but they are delightful 
reading, much more so than any description of their centents 
would convey. For they are principally about sporting, cook- 
ing, and natural history; and books of this sort are apt to be 
gaa to people who do not care for angling or zoology, and 
leave cooking to cooks. But this book is an exception to the rule; 
and itis an exception because the writer—who is vaguely described 
in the introduction as a Highland gentleman lately deceased—had 
— that are very charming, and very far from common. He 
ved some years on or near the sea coast of Normandy, and when 
there he used his eyes, and saw what went on in the animal and 

uman world around him. He lived with the peasants and fishin 
people; he noticed all their contrivances to gain their bread me | 


* Life in Normandy. Shetches of French Fishing, Farming, Cooking, 
Natural and Politics, Drawn Nature. Edinburgh 
& Douglas. 1363. 


to make the most of a hard life; he watched the birds, and insects, 
and fish that nature showed him every day ; and he collected hints 
in cookery from the Norman gentlemen whose acquaintance ho 
made. What he saw and did he puts down in the form of the 
conversations and adventures of himself and a Scotch friend who 
came to see him. Perhaps few Highland gentlemen have an 
equal mastery of clear and graphic ‘English; but, otherwise, it 
seems, as we read, as if all that happens to the Cross and Hope of 
these volumes might have happened to any other Scotch gentle- 
man, and that an equally book might be achieved by any 
leisurely observant sportsman. A little examination, however, 
will show that either nature or art has guided the writer into 
several rare literary excellences—that he knows how much to tell 
of a thing, how to be minute without being tedious, and how 
to make general reflections without being wearisome. The cha- 
racter, too, which at once led him to live such a life and to be 
content with it, is one not met with every day. It is quite true 
that any one who chooses to go to the sea coast, and use his eyes, 
may see a thousand wonderful novelties day after day; and that 
a man who is a gentleman in every word and act may mix with 
the simplest peasants, and win their confidence while he remains 
their superior. But a man who has these qualities of heart and 
mind is generally impelled to seek for an ampler sphere than con- 
tented the author of these volumes, 

It is a book to read rather than to criticise, and an account of 
it or extracts from it cannot give much notion of its contents, 
because its virtue lies, not in the ess of its good bits, but in 
the constant flow of pleasant writing. The natural history, for 
instance, is constantly coming in, and coming in so that we get 
the benefit of the author’s minute inquiries without the tedium of 
technical disquisition. In an artless way Hope is always pointing 
out something to Cross, or Cross to Hope. There is always some- 
thing curious which one of the two wishes the other to observe. 
“ By the way,” says Cross, “did you ever see the double worm, 
a sort of Siamese twins, that stick to the gills of the bream?” 
These animals are new to Hope, and he has the pleasure of inspect- 
ing them for the first time as he opens the gills of a bream that he 
has just caught, and asks Cross to give an account of them. If 
this were a made-up book, the reader would be aware that he was, 
at this point, in for a tough page of natural history. But it is not 
a made-up book, and so Cross replies very simply, that he has 
examined them with a microscope, and theyare certainly most extra- 
ordinary. But he has not fished for bream at all times of the year, 
so as to find out whether the worms are always on the gills, or only 
to be found at times; “and without knowing this fact it is difficult 
to speculate on the use that nature may assign them.” The most 
he will venture on is a guess that they are of the same use as sea- 
lice are to salmon. We feel a personal gratitude and affection for 
a man who observes without theories, and records without 
pedantry. We can fancy that he must in real life be the sort of 
companion to create the wild enthusiasm which each of these 
Scotchmen creates alternately in the breast of the other, and which 
leads Hope to end the conversation by declaring, “I shall examine 
the gills of every fish I catch in future.” It is true that we do not 
always learn much from this simple mode of doing natural 
history. We take leave of the bream and its worms with a feeling 
of respectful ignorance. But the same watchfulness which 
prompted to the inspection of the bream-gills also impels the 
friends to more elaborate and sustained inquiries, and the honest 
with which the ignorance of the final cause of these worms is 
confessed inclines us to give our confidence when something more 
ambitious in the way of theory is attempted. As an instance of 
the friends at their best in the field of natural history, 
we may take the following account of a kingfisher’s nest which 
Hope offers to Cross, and which it will be observed gives Cross a 
general stimulus with regard to birds’ nests, el to that which 
Cross gave Hope with regard to the fishes’ gills :— 

“ First, the tender quality of the eggs explains their being laid on soft sand. 
Secondly, I am convinced that the nests are entirely formed from the castin 
of the birds, for, when carefully examined, it will be seen that the wh 
mass is composed of the bones of small fish; the darker part may be the 
partially digested scales that are ejected with the bones, and which, when 
dry, form the cement that glues the whole together. I have no doubt these 
birds cast like hawks, for during the three days that our young kingfishers 
lived at Eton, they did so, daily ejecting quids of white, lumpy matter, which 
at the time, we, in our ignorance, considered as a sign that they were not in 
good health. We did not then know that hawks cast up the feathers and fur 
which they swallow with more digestible food, and therefore we did not 
reason as I do now, that if hawks eject feathers and fur, kingfishers may do 
the same by the bones they swallow. But to goon: The nest which I found 
with eggs, was no nest at all. Bewick, I think, describes one that he saw 
having six eggs, which had a nest, but he does not say whether these cage 
had been sat upon, or were fresh laid. The eggs I found were perfectly 
fresh, and there were only five of them; now, if six is the number they 
generally lay, my birds had not finished laying. If the eggs referred to by 
Mr. Bewick had been sat upon, the theory I have formed, and which I am 
going to tell you, remains correct. It is this— that these birds take posses- 
sion of a hole, in which they deposit their delicate eggs, and gradually raise 
a nest around them by their castings. If I remember rightly, Bewick 
describes the nest he saw as being round and flat, like that of a chaffinch ; 
now, if these eggs had been sat upon, there would have been from eighteen to 
twenty-one days, during which time the castings of the parent birds might 
have accumulated sufficient material to build such a nest as he describes. 
The nest I saw in Italy was deeper than this of Mr. Bewick’s, and there was 
the commencement of the wail at the back ; but then, be it remembered, the 
birds were hatched, and must have been so for some = The difference in 
the size of the nest may therefore be explained by the greater quantity,of 
castings accumulated during that time,'not only from the parents, but 
from the young brood, and this idea is confirmed by remembering what I 
told you of the first nest which I saw on the banks of the Thames. There 
the birds were nearly ready to fly, and there the habitation was nearly round, 
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which may be accounted for by the building up of the great increase of 
castings which must Lave been deposited during the time these older birds 
ba Srowing to maturity. Tell me now, what do you think of this 


Ty 

“ Why,” replied Cross, “it seems to be a very probable solution of a 
doaetel question, and it will certainly give a fresh zest to my search for 
nes 

Their habit of minute observation, and their interest in the 
homely arts practised by all kinds of people in their intercourse 
with nature, enable the friends to offer many useful hints on a 
variety of subjects. They have, more especially, several cunning 
devices to offer to fishermen, for they are skilled and interested in 
all kinds of fishing, from sniggling prawns up to catching thou- 
sands of mackerel inside a sea-dyke. We are particularly taken 
with the ingenuity of one mode of using the May-fly, which is 

uite philosophical. A May-fly, as even ignorant people know, 
chooses a bright sunny day for its change from the pupa state into 
the perfect tly. “If the day is bright and warm, he rises at 
once from the bottom, and takes his flight to fulfil his one 
day’s destiny; but if the weather changes when these 
creatures have begun to cast their skins, they have no power 
of resuming their great-coat with the change of atmosphere.” 
Fishing with lively full-fledged May-flies is as old as the hills, 
but an old poacher once put Hope up to using these unsuccessful 
half-fledged May-flies. “They must goon; but they are weak. 
Deprived of the sun’s rays they cannot rush into life with the same 
speed or force,” and the fish snap them up as they are rising. The 
poacher’s trick was to use the May-fly on a dull day by weighting 
the line above the hook with shot, and letting the hook swing 
with the stream. “As you draw it gently towards you, the weight 
of the shot keeps the upper part very steady ; but when the force 
of the water catches the poh end to which your flies are fixed, it 
makes it wave about in the stream, giving exactly the motion of a 
weak fly struggling into life and light.” But there are other hints 
from which people who are not sportsmen, but who are travellers, 
may profit. Midges and mosquitoes are the proverbial curses of 
sensitive wanderers. But a friend of Cross’s, lately from Sweden, 
told him that the attacks of all these pests might be effectually 
prevented by smearing the face and hands with a substance 
made from the pine, which smells of turpentine, and is called 
pitch-oil; and Hope was able to explain that this remedy 
was efficacious, “because the flies drink up the turpentine, 
which of course kills them.” The traveller, therefore, at Venice 
or elsewhere, who is as indifferent to appearances and as bent 
on comfort at any price as most Englishmen are, may easily 
contrive to wander from canal to canal with perfect impunity if 
he will but smear himself over with pitch-oil, and thus turn his 
face into the impenetrable grave of an insect world. 

The author of this book is continually lamenting that so very 
—_ devices in cookery are unknown to the English poor, which 
would, if known, enable them to make use of a number of nature’s 

ifts now thrown away or neglected. A French marquis is intro- 

uced, whose delight is in cooking, and whose skill can triumph 
over all difficulties. This gentleman reveals many secrets, which 
really are secrets to most Englishmen. It appears cuttle-fish are 
very good eating when skilfully handled. The Marquis had 
some prepared under his own eyes, for the edification of his 
friends; and at dinner-time he heralded the entrance of the 
dish by an assurance that he could answer that “the eyes 
were properly extracted, and every fish had been well ham- 
mered,” Epicures may like to know that the dish, when it 
came on, was divided in the centre by a slice of toast; on one 
side of the toast was a mass of cuttle-fish stewed with a white 
sauce—on the other, a pile of them beautifully fried. But if 
cuttie-fish with white sauce are a little beyond the aspirations of 
the poor, this cannot be said of sea-crows and snails, and the 
Marquis could turn both of these humble animals into a fine and 
palatable dish. With sea-crows, the great thing is to cut away 
their backs. “From neglecting to cut away the back of these 
birds,” observes the Marquis, “an admirable viand is presented 
rancid to the taste and offensive to the smell.” As to snails—and 
the Marquis assured his friends that “the garden-snail is most 
excellent, and that even in the simplest way they are good ”’—the 
way to treat them is toscald them to get them from their shells, and 
then fry them with a few crumbs of bread and a dittle seasoning— 
pepper, salt, and a pinch of fine herbs—and “ they will not disap- 
point you.” 

Some good stories are scattered through the book, although it 
was scarcely perhaps necessary to repeat that very old but 
amusing one which tells of a woman whose husband was drowned 
in a pond, and half eaten by eels; on hearing which the 
widow philosophically remarked, “Send home the eels, and 
set him again—I am very fond of eels.” Less horrible, 
though full of a more legitimate interest, are the stories in 
which the friends recount their own perils by land and water, 
which they do without any bravado, and with great point and sim- 
wags There is a long narrative of a party who were lost in a 
og on ashore full of quicksands, and the terrible and hazardous 
escape they had is enough to agitate even readers who have been 
hardened by a perusal of the Memoirs of the Alpine Club. But 
the best and most interesting tale of adventure is one that is 
placed among the incidents occurring to the two friends during 
this sojourn in Normandy. They were overtaken by the tide, 
and were saved by a little girl, who guided them to an isolated 
rock, to the very top of which they were gradually forced, as step 
by step the mounting waves made them seek a higher point of 
refuge. The final crisis of danger and safety is described in the 


followi 
rewarded their brave little companion not only with a new 

but with the pride of all prides to the breast of a little French- 
woman—the ae of a piece of French soil, in the shape 
of a little garden close to her mother’s cottage :— 

“If we ever get ashore,” said Hope, for a wave at that moment rolled 
past, and the water began to run along the little platform they were si 
upon ; they all rose and mounted on the rocky points, where ey cl 
supporting each other. Another wave came, it appeared only like a ripple, 
but when they looked down the water was a foot deep where they had pre 
viously been seated. There was silence for a while ; another wave came— 
the water was within six inches of their feet. 

“It is a terrible high tide,” said the girl,“ but if we hold together, we 
shall not be washed away.” 

“ That is true,” said Cross ; “ and as we are wet already, we need not much 
care.” 

Hope’s face was towards the shore. “There are a great many 
clustering on the point,” he said; “it is always a comfort to Moot thet 
our fellow-beings take an interest in us, and 1 suppose these people are 
watching us.” 

The little girl turned to look ; a faint sound of a cheer was heard, and they 
could see the people on shore waving their hats and handkerchiefs. 

“ They think the tide has turned,” she said, “and they are shouting to 
cheer us.” 

She was right ; the tide had turned. Another wave came and wet their 
feet ; but when it had passed, the water had fallen, and in five minutes more 
the platform was again dry! 


LAMENNAIS.* 


is one of the rare examples of men winning 
equal fame successively in two hostile camps; but it is also 
true that his career as a whole must be numbered with the most 
signal failures of his time. At a period when the cause of religion 
on the continent of Europe was low, and its defenders discredited, 
incapable, and perplexed, his undaunted and ive enthu- 
siasm, and his rare intellectual vigour, surprised the world. He 
had found the argument which was to conclude for ever the 
uestions of a doubting age in favour of Christianity, as 
hristianity is represented by the Roman Catholic Church ; and 
his example, his eloquence, and his logical theories kindled such a 
flame in the young clergy of France, and gave such an impulse to 
their faith and zeal, as renewed and moulded a whole generation, 
A few years later, the original and self-reliant thinker who had 
invented a new basis of argument for Roman dogmatism, and had 
urged with peremptory rigour its extreme and exclusive claims, 
had become one of the foremost prophets of the revolutionary 
school, which, if we must not call it irreligious, understands religion 
in a different way from, not merely the Roman Catholic Church, 
but any of the Churches of Christendom. He is, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous instance of a form of change which is almost 
characteristic of our own times—in which zeal and convic- 
tion come first, in which the conversion is from settled belief 
and strong self-devotion to hostility and disgust, and a man’s 
latter days are devoted to destroying the faith which once he 
preached. Such changes may be as inevitable and necessary as 
those of which former history is full, from indifference, or blind 
unintelligent bigotry, to the enlightenment of a new and satisfying 
faith; but the natural order of things is inverted when positive- 
ness, and enthusiastic earnestness, based not on prejudice or 
authority, but on profound and laborious mental efforts, come first, 
and then disappointment, uncertainty, and the confession of having 
wasted life on adream. A man who, on the greatest and most com- 
rehensive of subjects, comes forward, in hismature years, with a 
ot meditated theory of truth, by which he has been able to 
and to establish with clearness and rpg the real relations 
principles on which not only his timid and bewildered contempo- 
raries, but the leading spirits of two centuries, have gone astray — 
who fearlessly and deliberately challenges the ement of the 
whole Catholic, the whole Protestant, the whole philosophical 
world — who expends on the exposition of this theory all the 
resources of a penetrating and logical intellect, and all the hopes 
and earnestness of a most passionate nature — and who, after all 
this, for whatever reason, comes to believe that the d theory 
for which alone he once lived has been but the sophistical propping 
up of the deepest wickedness and falsehood—cannot be said to have 
successfully done his work in life. The contrast is too sharp. His 
life is broken into two discordant parts, each of which is the condem- 
nation of the other. His words were too stout, his conclusions too 
absolute, for such an utter and irreconcilable rejection of them to 
follow. For the latter portion of his career to have been joined by & 
less abrupt transition to the former, his first claims should have 
been more modest, his logic less unqualified and scornful. To 
have become so haughty and intolerant an apostle of the Revolu- 
tion, Lamennais should not have been so haughty and intolerant a 
theologian. 

Of the two parties which he served, he probably did most for 
that which he ultimately left. The Essai sur [ Indifférence filled a 
void, and suggested a new line of thought, in French theology, at 
a moment when French theologians could find little better to do 
than to go on repeating, more and more feebly, the thoughts of 
their ancient leaders. It was, indeed, suited especially for its 
own time—the slack-water time between two great tides, a time of 
lazy doubt and vague sentiment, of inactivity and barrenness 
thought. It also suited better a race which values theories more 
than facts, than it would at any time have suited one which values 


facts more than theories. But it did what the romance of 


* Correspondance de Lamennais. Publiée par E. D. Forgues. Nouvelle 
édition. Paris: Didier et Cie. 1862. 


; and no one who reads it will wonder that they 
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Chateaubriand and the — of De Maistre had not 
attempted to do—it gave a bold and definite answer to the ulti- 
mate questions and difficulties which were current about religion. 
Not unlike Bishop Butler's “Analogy” in its scope and — and 
breadth of argument, though so singularly different Not in its 
spirit and its mode of reasoning, it has, not avowedly but 
really, filled the same sort of place in the French Church 
for the last forty years, which the “Analogy ” is supposed to have 
filled in the English Church. Lamennais te his brethren 
with an imposing and complete popular theory of their posi- 
tion; and, in spite of the partial condemnation of it at 
Rome, they have not ceased to work it assiduously. The tone of 
the Essai sur 0 Indifférence, its thoughts and reasonings, its gene- 
ralizations and contrasts, its vigour of logic and recklessness about 
f, its unfaltering assumptions and insolent sophistry, its best 
tures and its worst, are to be widely traced in the theologi- 
cal literature of the modern French Church. No book of the 
time probably left its mark so deeply on a great class; no book 
ever dia more to show them their way when they had lost it, to 
revive their spirits for an arduous struggle, and to strengthen 
their hearts with the confidence of triumph. That the French 
clergy have stood their ground and commanded respect in the 
revolutionary storms, that they have ceased to be necessarily 
identified with the unpopular side, that they have learned to have 
confidence in the theoretical and argumentative advantages of their 
ition, and to press them with boldness and force, they owe to 
ennais. It may indeed be doubted whether the spirit and 
the principles which he imparted to them will be altogether for 
their benefit in the long run; but it must be confessed that it was 
something to have raised up a great and important body from the 
abject oe and pettiness of action, and timid feebleness, 
in which he found the French clergy cowering and blundering 
under the Restoration, to be ambitious and independent, capable 
of intelligent interest in principles, and not afraid of the shock of 
ent in their defence. 
ut they have shown no signs of rising higher than their 
teacher ; and, though he was immeasurably above those who have 
followed his path in the courage and originality with which he 
first dared to strike into it, he was not really a great thinker. He 
had the appliances and powers by which a great thinker might 
have expounded and impressed his thoughts; but he had not the 
mind which seeks, or which is able, to come into real living contact 
with the actual existing fact. The Essai sur  Indifférence is a work 
of high aim. It attempts to go to the bottom of things—to view 
the great questions of. which it treats from a high emi- 
nence. It is a great advance, doubtless, in philosophic large- 
ness, on the apologies which it was meant to supersede. But 
who that reads it calmly can feel that he is brought into connexion 
with a state of things which really exists in this world of ours? 
It is throughout the work of a mind which plays on the super- 
ficial aspects of the various forms of belief and opinion which it 
examines and contrasts. The writer never appears as grasping 
them in their true and living complexity; he never gives us the 
impression that he has honestly gone down to their roots and 
foundations; it is doubtful whether he ever felt the real pinch of 
the difficulties of which he disposes with such superb and annihi- 
lating logic. It is not, indeed, the work of a mere dialectician, 
illiant and ingenious as his dialectics are. It is the work of a 
man who has felt deeply and strongly—the work of a man who 
hates and pities with all his heart. But it is not the work of a 
man who has seen, and compared, and judged, as a really great 
thinker sees, and compares, and judges. We may rise from 
the perusal of the book with the feeling of having been beaten 
in a game of chess—with the feeling that his skilful manage- 
ment, his resources of plan and system, his able and often 
unscrupulous style of argument seem to have aoe all ways 
of escape from our perplexities, except those which lead to Ultra- 
montanism or to Atheism ; but we feel also that the postulate of 
the book is that we are living in a different world from the one 
which we know, and that our thoughts and actions are regulated 
on different principles from those which really govern mankind. 
The line of thought in Lamennais’ earlier writings is so forced 
and unnatural—there is such a violent bringing together of things 
incongruous and unsympathetic, and the victorious power with 
which this is done is felt so completely to be a triumph of mere 
argumentative skill, and not of reality and truth—that it is less 
ry ep than it seems at first sight that convictions apparently 
80 and so rooted should have undergone such a ruinous over- 
throw. Lamennais thought that he should be able to open a new 
series of conquests for Rome, by compelling the Papacy of the 
nineteenth century into a close alliance with democracy and 
freedom of thought—by making the Pope the centre and guide of 
po reaction against established misgovernment and tyranny, 
and by grounding afresh the existing dogmatic system of Romanism 
on the attempted proof that human reason necessarily stultified 
itself by accepting any divergence from the decisions of Trent. 
That he should have deliberately undertaken such a task seems 
to show two things—the intolerable pressure upon him of the 
state of things which he wished to revolutionize, and his deep 
ignorance of the real forces with which he had to deal. He pro- 
-bably only half knew himself. Then, when the delusion was 
dispelled, when old traditions and instincts proved stronger than his 
demonstrations, and the strained and unreal combinations which 
he had given his life to bring about proved vain and impossible 
the old pressure which had driven him to contrive them return 
upon him with increased strength. The theory, extravagant and 


fallacious, but novel and imposing, which hed stood between 
him and the hollowness and rottenness of all things in the social 
state of Europe, had broken down; and the hollowness and 
rottenness of society produced their natural effect on an ardent 
and impatient mind, which had expected that the essential con- 
ditions of human nature would yield to its logic, and wondered 
that cht unanswerabie arguments did not make crooked things 
straight. 

We naturally turn to his correspondence to find some indica- 
tion of the intellectual process by which he passed from the most 
fervent and exacting Melief to unbelief and deep hostility. 
Lamennais was a fertile letter writer, and it need not be sai 
wrote very well. He wished his correspondence to be published, 
as the explanation of his life; and though from private, and, per- 
haps, not unnatural difficulties, and the apparently singular 
decision of a French Court, his wishes have not been entirely 
fulfilled, yet his literary executor, M. Forgues, has been able to 
publish a great number of letters, and those to some of the most 
intimate and trusted of his friends. Considering what Lamennais 
was, the list of his chief mdents in M. Forgues’s volumes is 
a curious one. We have two religious ladies, who had shared the 
exile of the Bourbons, and who at the Restoration set up a house of 
charity in one of the dingy courts of the Rue S. Jacques, from 
whence they and the little knot of zealous priests, with whom 
they nded as the ladies of Port Royal ded with the 
Jansenist eden, derived their nickname of Feuillantines and 
Feuillantins; en Austrian diplomatist, M.,de Senfft, and his 
wife and daughter; an eccentric French marquis, given to 
— satires in verse, M. de Coriolis; and two very staunch 

ut enlightened Royalists, M. de Vitrolles and the great advocate, 
Berryer. For some reason or other, the letters to M. de 
Vitrolles, who to the last continued on the most affectionate 
terms with Lamennais, and whose house was Lamennais’s 
most frequent haunt, are not given in M. Forgues’ volumes. All 
these correspondents belonged to the high Royalist and Legiti- 
mist party, and belonged to it on religious even more than on 
political grounds; but the affection and sympathy and perfect 
openness, which had been between them and Lamennais in the 
day when he had been of the same mind with them, appear to 
have continued, without the smallest abatement on either side, 
after he had entered on his new path. The correspondence in a 
great measure explains this. Whatever he was to the world 
without, to the little circle round him Lamennais was the most 
loving, the tenderest, the most interested, the most devoted and 
confiding of friends. Haughty, sensitive, and irritable, easily 
offended and not easily a in his dealings with men in 
general, with his friends he gives and takes without effort and 
without offence, letting the worthy old Feuillantine lady rate him 
for his rashness, making the tenderest enquiries about the humble 
dependents of the establishment, Jeanne, Jeannette, and Yeeey 
and remembering even the monkey, Mako; giving partic 
directions for new watches for his nieces, and overflowing with 
every pleasant invention of playfulness and warmth of heart. 
In these letters, which are full of the t interests which occupi 
his thoughts and are the subject of his writings, and in which he 
unbosoms himself with that perfect freedom which comes from the 
assurance of perfect — y, we might have expected to find 
light thrown on the road which his mind travelled in its great 
change of belief. The letters, it is true, become scantier towards 
the end of his life; but a considerable number of them belong 
to the time when the change was going on. 

It is rather remarkable that scarcely any traces are to be found 
of what may be spoken of as the intellectual side of the struggle, 
which resulted in the complete surrender of his ancient convie- 
tions. Of the changes of feeling, of hope, of confidence, there 
is abundant exhibition; but of the difficulties which address 
themselves to the intellect, of the doubts and questionings of the 
dissatisfied reason, we repeat, scareely any. Remember what 
Lamennais had once held about the d.-trine and Church of 
Rome—and then, how utterly and finally he gave it all up— 
and it certainly seems strange that so little should be said in the 
letters of the mental cross-examination under which we ought 
to suppose that the lofty theories and crushing argument of the 
Essar sur Indifference had broken down. 

But if the correspondence shows little of the intellectual work 
and struggle of the change, it shows abundantly the man himself, 
and the mind and character in which the two great antagonist 
convictions grew up. In the first place, his mind was one in 
which intellectual struggles, the debate of opposing reasons, had 
not much place. Notwithstanding his fame as a great reasoner, 
it was not reasoning that laid the foundation and determined the 
form of his characteristic views. He sought, in his own rare 
powers of argument and arrangement, a og TH and ambitious 
theory for his views; but it was not through his theory that he 
had come to his views. They were dependent on something much 
simpler, and more immediate. Certain broad appearances in the 
state of society, in the state of thought, in the relations of men to 
men, struck with great force on his sensitive and ardent mind; 
they were received and fixed in it, as they came, in the groas,— 
unanalyzed, unbalanced, unquestioned. ‘fo meet these appear- 
ances he constructed, with all the skill of a consummate ailvocate, 
the theory of a divine spiritual power in society, supreme over intel- 
ligence and faith. In spite of the — the appearances con- 
tinued the same as before; they were what had the real power 
from first to last over his mind, and the elaborate theory of religion 
which he had devised dropped off of itself, and was abandoned 
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without trouble and without regret, as soon as he could no longer 
make it suit his views of society. And these views, it is to be 
next remarked, were narrow views. The richness which reality 
gives to ideas is not to be found in Lamennais. In his letters, as 
in his works —in the keen argumentation of the Zssaz, as in the 
wild rhapsodies of the Paroles d'un Croyant — he never seems able 
to escape out of the circle of a few great thoughts ; and even about 
these, there is the barrenness and meagreness which belong to 
generalizations which shrink from the test of exceptions, to abstrac- 
tions which do not care to expand into connection with the 
realities of life. But the feature of his mind which is most 
impressively brought out by his correspondence, is the | 
alienation and bitterness with which he regarded the men an 
society of his time. A deep melancholy and disgust at life 
seem early to have settled on his mind, and darkened ye 
thing to him. It is impossible to give an idea of the 
scorn and hatred which pervade his correspondence, and from 
which only his personal friends, and the collective abstractions of 
his successive creeds —the “Church ” and the “people”— escape. 
“J’éprouve tous les jours une chose que j’aurais crue impossible, 
c'est un accroissement de mépris pour les hommes de ce temps.” 
This was in 1825, because the Chamber of Peers would not pass 
a sufficiently strong law against sacrilege; but the sentence 
expresses the burden of his letters to the last. He goes on, daily 
increasing in his strength of contempt for his “siécle de boue, qui 
nous méne droit 4 un siécle de sang;” . . . “cette pauvre société 
idiote, qui va & la Morgue en ant par la Salpétriére.” “ J’ai 
tant souflert des hommes, depuis un an surtout,” he writesin 1827, 
“que le monde m’est devenu comme une perpétuelle apparition de 
lVenfer.” And his exhortation to one of his friends, in an early 
letter, is steadily followed by himself throughout :—“ Moquons- 
nous de notre siécle, Monsieur, et rions-en, toutes les fois qu'il 
voudra bien nous le permettre, en n’excitant Vhorreur.” No 
doubt the wickedness and folly of mankind are great truths; but, 
like other great truths, they require variety in their statement, and 
they require to be relieved. We have nothing to say against the 
piquancy and force of the persevering sarcasm, with which all 
governments, all public men, all nations, all laws and measures 
and forms of policy are impartially scathed. The letters form a 
very curious running comment on the course of events after and 
before the revolution of 1830. But the effect at lastis wearisome. 
No Calvinist ever dwelt with more determined pertinacity on the 
doctrine of total depravity than Lamennais does on the utter and 
hopeless corruption of European society. We have no particular 
love for the men who were the chief objects of his seorm—for M. de 
Villéle, or for M. Thiers—we can see a good deal to criticize in Louis- 
Philippe and Guizot. We no doubt find it difficult now to recall 
the gloom and exasperation of those days of triumphant despotism, 
which called forth such a burst of feeling as one that we find in a 
letter of the period :—“Si je ne vois pas le commencement d’un 
chitiment sans pareil pour ces monstres qu’on appelle empereurs 
et rois, je mourrai désespéré.” And we are willing to admit that 
prophets have their use in society. They are needed to tell it 
sharp truths in an impressive way, and Lamennais may be looked 
upon as one of these prophets. But even a prophet’s despair is 
oppressive and forbidding ; and in Lamennais all is utter despair— 
utter despair of any remaining good in society—despair until some 
frightful ruin shall have first changed the world. And what was 
this despair? It was the despair of a man who never mixed with 
society; who contemplated it from his retreat in the oak forests of 
Brittany; who knew nothing of the difficulties of active and 
responsible men ; who never shows a sign of taking account of any 
good side in the varied t of society, or of recognizing any 
compensation for evils. prophet of ruin, he certainly saw 
several of his dark predictions realized; but he was too blind to 
foresee all that has also come to pass, of neutralizing and coun- 
teracting good. 

Such a man was not likely to endure what the Jansenists and 
Fénelon endured. When the Agamemnon of the time rejected 
the conditions and service of Achilles, Achilles only thought that 
Agamemnon had thereby sufficiently proved that he himseif, too, was 
one with a corrupt and doomed society. To be sure, nothing could 
be more pitiably mean and contemptible than the way in which 
the Roman Court broke with its dangerous champion. Intrigue 
and jealousy dogged him there from the very first ; and a letter of 
Cardinal Bernetti in 1824 is quoted by a zealous Roman Catholic 
writer, M. Crétineau Joly, in which the Pope, speaking of Lamen- 
nais, then at Rome, is made to shudder at his “face de damné,” 
marked with “the visible signs of celestial malediction,” which 
the Pope could not get out of his memory. As Leo XII. was 


at this very time welcoming Lamennais with the greatest warmth, 
as Lamennais’s portrait and a picture of the Virgin are said 


to have been the only ornaments of the Pope’s room, and as 
he gave out that he meant to make Lamennais a cardinal, 
it is to be hoped that Cardinal Bernetti told a lie er that his letter 
is a forgery. But the Encyclics which condemned Lamennais’s 
doctrine were undoubtedly extorted by base policy from base fears ; 
and the wretched impotence with which they identified his 
doctrine with the axioms of civilization, and denounced all liberty 
of speaking, or thinking, or acting, as being, in their vile jargon, 
something “deterrima, execranda, detestabilis, impudentissima,” 
was almost a triumph for Lamennais. But we cannot help feeling 
that the blow from the decrepit hand to which he had attempted to 
give such exorbitant power, served him right. The retribution 
was a righteous one for the extravagance with which he had strained 
all truth and reason to exclude every other authority in the world 


but that of Rome, that he should be taken at his word. At the 
time when he was insulting every one, as a fool or a sco 

who hesitated to place, not doctrine only, but every spiritual in- 
terest under the feet of the Pope, he might have known what the 
Roman Court really was, just as well as he knew Frayssinous and 
the French Bishops. There were signs enough in the world to 
check the recklessness of his confidence in Rome. The Nemesis 
that overtook him was as appropriate as it was natural. 


RICHARD COBDEN KING OF THE BELGIANS.* 


—— British public need not be alarmed by the heading of this 
article or of the pamphlet which originates it. King Leo 

has not followed the example or shared the fate of the ex-king 
Otho; the throne of Belgium is not yet open to competition ; nor 
is Mr. Cobden announced as a probable or possible candidate in 
any imaginable vacancy. He has simply been fancying himself a 
king, after the fashion of Alnaschar, who was roused from his 
day-dream by the smashing of his crockery, or in imitation of the 
hero of the popular ballad, “I wish I was a brewer's horse,” who 
avows the object of the wish: — 

I’d turn my head where my tail should be, 

And drink up all the beer. 
Only Mr. Cobden would spill instead of drinking it; for he con- 
templates no personal gain, and would not even demand the 
moderate remuneration for his services at which Cobbett ranked 
his, when he modestly offered to relieve George LLL. of his duties 
for 400/. a year. 

In a letter dated April 24 (not the jirst), Mr. Cobden was pleased 
to make known, through the Economiste (Belge) what he would 
do if he were King of the Belgians, and how he would address the 
congregated sovereigns of Europe in that capacity. The pith of 
this magniloquent epistle is, that if he were hing of the Belgians, 
and wished to retain the throne for his descendants, he would keep 
on foot only a few thousand men, and would say to his powerful 
neighbours—*‘ You have guaranteed my neutrality, and I intend to 
give my people the full benefit of the situation by making them 
the most lightly taxed and most prosperous community in Europe. 
Now the best mode of procuring them these blessings is to avoid 
the burthen of great or bloated armaments ” — language, it will be 
observed, not much differing from that which his ally, Mr. Disraeli 
recently addressed to the british Parliament. 

Not long after these doctrines were promulgated in Brussels, we 
fully exposed their unsoundness ; but it would seem that they 
still find favour with the Continental admirers of “ the Apostle of 
Free Trade,” since, after the lapse of several months, they have 
attracted the notice of the accomplished diplomatist who is easily 
detected under the pseudonyme of an Ex-Colonel of the Civic 
Guard. His pamphlet, however, has a value and attraction of its 
own, independently of the argument, which is crushing and com- 
plete. Dateriem superabat opus. We read it, as we read one of 
Paul Louis Courier’s, for the style—for the polished irony, the 
well-applied learning, the familiarity with aflairs, the abundance 
of apposite illustrations, the high breeding, the pleasantry, the 
wit. Nor, although the point and edge of a jeu d'esprit are in- 
evitably blunted by translation or paraphrase, do we despair of 
conveying some faint notion of the manner in which Mr. Cobden, 
impervious to the heavy and sustained fire of reason, may be 
transfixed by the small-sword of banter. 

It is frankly admitted at the outset that to imagine oneself a 
king is a common and harmless fancy, and that Mr. Cobden, with 
his great abilities and high reputation, has as good a right as any 
one to indulge his imagination in this way :— 

Nul n’est content de son chapeau, 
Chacun voudroit une eouronne. 
Has he not been treating on a footing of familiarity with an 
autocrat who takes pride in being a parvenu?— 
Le premier qui fut roi fut un soldat heureux, 


But if the first king was a soldier, why should not the last be a 
manufacturer? “Since the royalty of cotton has been proclaimed 
and recognised, those only who buy it, work it up, and sell it, have 
an acquired right to exercise all the prerogatives of this new 
sovereignty, and to believe themselyes the true arbiters of the 
world.” Unluckily, the cotton kings are at a discount. They are 
much in the same condition as the monarchs with whom Candide 
supped at Naples; but as there is a chance of their restoration, 
it would be hard to deny them the luxury of castle-building. 
Mr. Cobden’s predicament has been foreseen and defended in anti- 
cipation by an eminent publicist, whose sobriety of intellect was 
never questioned. In Sir James Mackintosh’s autobiography we 
find this curious passage :— 

I well remember that the perusal of Echard’s Roman Hi. led me into 
a ridiculous habit, from which I shall never be totally free. 1 used to fancy 
myself Emperor of Constantinople. I distributed’ offices and provinces 
amongst my schoolfellows. 1 loaded my favourites with dignity and power, 
and | often made the objects of my dislike feel the weight of my imperial 
resentment. . . . I have no doubt that many a man, surrounded by 
piles of folios, and apparently engaged in the most profound researches, is in 
reality often employed in distributing the offices andl provinces of the empire 
of Constantinople. 

We see that he may be also employed in disbanding 
levelling fortresses, and making pacific speeches to aggressive 
emperors. But let all who take shelter under the authority 


* Richard Cobden Roi des Belges. Par un ex-colonel de la Garde Civique. 
Dédié aux Blessés de Septembre. Bruxelles: 1862. 
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and example of Mackintosh mark well the self-betrayal which 
they risk. There is not, it is added, a better means of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with a man—with his virtues, his vices, his 
tasten, bie tendencies, his passions—than to listen to him devising 
what he would do if he were king. He is painted by his dreams, 
his desires, and his wishes more truly, perhaps, than by his actions. 
Thus Rabelais, who declares that no one ever had a greater 
longing to be a king than he, seeks simply to put in practice his 
Pantagruelic philosophy—* to make good cheer, to do no work, to 
be void of care, and to enrich his friends and all people of merit 
end learning.” Thus the kindly La Fontaine desires, above all 
things, his people’s love— son peuple Taime; but far from 
thinking that he shall forfeit it by a warlike attitude, he defies 
the bravest, and sets out to dethrone the Sophi:— 


Il fait au plus brave un défi, 
. 
Tl va détroner le Sophi. 


Thus Voltaire, whose burning sense of wrong was one of the best 
features of his character, exclaims :— 

Si j’étois roi, je voudrois étre juste. 
Thus, continues the ex-colonel, Richard Cobden, from the ve 
first words of his royal programme, brings out in broad relief bot 
his national qualities and his personal defects :— 

We feel at once that it is not with a thinker, a philosopher, a dreamer, a 
poet, that we have to do. He does not aspire, like them, to a royalty in the 
air; he requires something solid and tangible; it is not as king in the 
abstract, but as King of the Belgians, that he wishes to grasp the sceptre. 
You have before you the Englishman, with his practical and positive mind, 
which betrays itself at starting. Whenever he imagines himself King of the 
Belgians, he goes straight to the point, plunges into the marrow of the most 
important question for himself and his descendants, and asks how he shall 
protect his kingdon from the dangers which may threaten it from without. 
Here the entire man, the man of material interests, the manufacturer, the 
headstrong economist of narrow views, the fantastic spirit passing rudely 
from the shop to Utopia, from the mill to the chimera, completes the portrait 
of himself in the hard, cold, and dead colours which distinguish his school. 


Even the merit of originality is wanting to Mr. Cobden’s project, 
aid the name of the first proposer is enough to put any real well- 
wisher of Belgium on his guard. In one of his last interviews 
ai London with the real and then recently elected king, Talleyrand 
drev a touching picture of the happiness which Belgium would 
enjoy under the protection of the Five Powers :— 

Sire you are going to reign over a people whose hands are fitted for the 

arts aswell as for the plough ; who only want to weave, to spin, to manu- 
fucture to reap in peace. Let your Majesty set them a salutary example. 
Arrive in your capital without military parade; no uniform, no grand 
epauletes ; let the frock, the plain black coat, announce in you, from the 
beginniig of your reign, a new Medicis of a better house. No army, fertile 
sower otheavy imposts. All you want are four or five thousand men for the 
mainten.nce of the police. 
The Kng, says the ex-colonel, looked at Talleyrand with his 
keen anl sagacious glance, penetrated at once the true sense of the 
thought which lay hidden under these honeyed words, and the 
day afte his arrival at Brussels began putting his strong places in 
a state ¢ defence, and set about the organization of his army. 

We regret that we cannot find room for the supposed answer of 
the FivePowers to the self-elected king, placing him, as it does, ina 
dilemmrfrom which there seems no extrication consistent with good 
faith. They remind his Majesty that, in guaranteeing his neutrality, 
they didnot exempt him or his kingdom from the common duty or 
cost of elf-defence; that, if they had meant to do so, they would 
have bea obliged to garrison his strong places with their troops; 
and thatit is one thing to come to the help of an ally who is 
making ¢stand in his fortresses or in the field, and another to 
reconque his country for him as often as it is overrun through 
his blinc confidence or incapacity. Aide-tot et Dieu taidera, 
“ What, ‘ou wish to remain neuter, and you do not know how to 
defend yaurselves! Place fifty thousand men on the Adige, and I 
will restore you your strong places.” Such was the reply of Napo- 
leon the Great to the Venetians; and similar would be the reply 
of Napolwn III. to the Belgians, if, in the not improbable contin- 
gency of « war for the left bank of the Rhine, he were allowed to 
become unresisted master of their territory. Might not inexorable 
necessity also compel him to levy contributions, and might not 
forced payments and free quarters prove more costly in the end 
than “ Eicated armaments ” ? 

In one of his candid or desponding moods, Napoleon the Great, 
speaking of the sums he had lavished on Antwerp, said :—“I wish 
to make it a certain resource in the case of great disasters, a true 
| of national safety, capable of covering an entire-army in its 

efeat, and of sustaining a year of opened trenches.” Yet what 
Napoleon wished to do for France against Europe in an ssive 
spirit, King Leopold may not do for Belgium in a purely pacific 
one ; just as the French may go on building as many iron + Om and 
ane as an army on foot as may serve to disquiet the world 
without provoking a rebuke, whilst English statesmen are regarded 
ts knaves or fools for the most moderate and carefully calculated 
eng in defence. Like a bull irritated by the waving of a 
rel flag, Mr. Cobden rushes on Lord Palmerston whenever the 
question of fortifications is before the House; and like a bold 
and skilful toreador, Lord Palmerston confronts, torments, and 
baftes him. Well may the ex-colonel (or actual Minister) ask 
whythe man of peace is always on the warlike and menacing side ? 
Why is he the constant admirer of the military despot? Why 
invariably for the wolf against the lamb? It is not “Jes braves 
es’ who are troubling the water, but “/a grande nation,” 
ever eager to annex, “Iam going to take something” (Je vais 


prendre quelque chose), said a member of the French embassy on his 
way to the refreshment-room at A—— House, soon r the 
annexation of Nice and Savoy. “ You are quite right,” replied a 
literary and political friend, “it is the custom of ig mes Let 
Mr. Cobden press his plans of retrenchment on his Imperial friend, 
and although he may not raise the py estimate of his tact or 
judgment, e will give a solid proof of his consistency and good 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN.* 


HIS is, even more than the other volumes in this most im- 
portant series, a really solid addition to historical knowledge. 
It is becoming more and more clear that the history of Europe, 
from at least the fifteenth century onwards, must be written 
wholly afresh. The opening of so many vast documentary col- 
lections within the last few years puts modern history into an 
altogether new position. Hitherto, it has been written mainly 
from the outside; we are now being admitted within the veil. As 
long as we write from nothing but chronicles, or from documents 
which were designed to meet the public eye, we see only the 
outside. We see nothing but the bare facts, and such explanations 
of them as the actors wished the outer world to believe. The 
opening of documentary stores admits us to see the real motives, 
and to hear the actual deliberations, of the actors themselves. 
Perhaps, on the whole, the amount of fresh knowledge to be 
gained from this source is less than might have been expected. 
Some old statements of fact are corrected, some principal cha- 
racters are put in new lights, some subordinate ones are brought 
upon the field, but the general result is not that complete revolu- 
tion in our former notions which might have been dreaded or 
hoped. Not that this in the least diminishes the importance of 
the new sources of knowledge. Whether they confirm or over- 
throw our earlier conceptions, it is of equal moment to have them 
overthrown or confirmed by such unimpeachable evidence. For 
there is no sort of evidence better, for its own purpose, than that 
supplied by the sort of papers contained in these volumes. Public 
documents have, in all ages, and, above all, in the ages with 
which we are dealing, been too often meant to deceive. Real 
historians have always known this, though rasher writers, charmed 
with the novelty of discovery, have piously believed everythi 
that a crowned head chose to say. It is too true, as a gene 
rule, that treaties between contending princes were meant to 
deceive one another, and that the manifestoes of both sides were 
meant to deceive the world at large. But the secret correspond- 
ence between ambassadors and their sovereigns is not —except 
in the case of the ambassador proving a traitor — meant to 
deceive anybody. It is a case of honour among thieves. The 
envoy and his master are probably plotting to deceive somebody 
else, but they generally make a pretty clean breast of it to one 
another. Of course, the public documents have their use, though 
it is a wholly different one. That such a prince publicly said so 
and so is one of the facts of history, though we do not believe a 
word that he said. But the private documents we do believe ; 
there is commonly no motive for deception. There can be none, 
except where the agent betrays his trust, and then he will gene- 
rally be found out. In short, the class of papers on which Mr. 
Bergenroth is now engaged are among the most important of all 
materials for history. 

The time of all others when the importance of these documents is 
greatest is precisely that which begins with the period dealt with 
in the present volume. In much earlier times we have not got 
them at all; in much later times their importance becomes con- 
siderably less. Documents of this sort are of more importance in 
proportion as events depend more upon rulers and less upon their 
subjects. But there was no time, before or after, when kings 
counted for more and nations for less than during the time which 
begins with Ferdinand the Catholic and Henry the Seventh. 
There was no time when treaties and embassies and, above all, 
royal marriages, so greatly influenced the course of events. There 
was no time when princes formed a more distinct class in the 
world, when personal and family interests counted for more and 
national interests for less. There was no time when princes were 
more utterly unscrupulous in their dealings both with one another 
and with their own subjects. There is no reason to suppose that they 
were worse men than those who went before or than those who fol- 
lowed; but their opportunities for evil of a particular kind were 
more unrestrained than at any other time. The old system of 
checks had passed away, and the new system of checks had not 
begun. Medizval kings were restrained by the power of independent 
nobles and independent cities, and, in England at least, by the 
general high spirit of the people. Modern kings are restrained 
tree parliaments, by a free press, by the public opinion of their 
own people and of Europe in general. A despot now is under 
more restraints than a constitutional prince was then. His phy- 
sical resources may be as great, his acknowledged powers within 
his own tealm may be greater, but he cannot play the same sort 
of pranks in the face of the world as were done in the secret 
cabinets of the sixteenth century. Professional politicians were 
once deeply scandalized at certain Spanish marriages, and more 
recently every honest heart has revolted at the annexation of 
Savoy. But, in the sixteenth century, princes were plotting their 


* Calendar 4 Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, relating to the Negoti- 
ations between E nd and - a reserved in the Archives at Simancas and 
elsewhere. Wol. I, Henry V. Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. 
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Spanish marriages and annexing their Savoys all day long. Even 
the monstrous blind of universal suffrage, utter mockery as it is, is 
a sort of homage which vice did not think of paying to virtue in 
‘the days of Ferdinand and Isabel. 

We have never found the preface to a collection of this kind more 
deeply interesting than this of Mr, Bergenroth’s. Besides the his- 
torical importance of the matter, there is something highly curious 
and instructive about the documents themselves. The zeal and 
energy displayed by Mr. Bergenroth throughout his task seem to 
have been beyond all praise. Simancas is not a comfortable 
place to study in or to live at. Mr. Be th had indeed 
nothing to complain of at the hands either of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, or of the Keepers of the Archives at Simancas. Their treat- 
ment of him personally seems to have been in every way courteous 
and liberal. Te difficulties were all of a physical kind. A man 
who studies at Simancas is a sort of confessor to historical know- 
ledge. Let us hear Mr. Bergenroth’s account of his own labours. 
The state of things seems to be somewhat worse than if Caerphilly 
Castle were to be fitted up for the reception ofall the State Papers 
of the United Kingdom : — 


Simancas is a small village in Old Castile, about eight miles distant from 
Valladolid. The country is barren and treeless. For nine months out of 
the twelve it is destitute of verdure, and the climate, in consequence of the 
great elevation of the land, is very trying. The sun is as burning as in 
Africa, and the winds are as cold as on the plains of northern Asia. No 
hotel, even of the most moderate description, in which a traveller could find 
-accommodation, is to be found in the place. The student who wishes to 
consult the archives is obliged to live in the house of some poor peasant ; for 
the pride of the few wealthy persons among the villagers would not permit 
them to receive lodgers. Excellent, and in many respects, comparatively 
refined as are the peasants of Old Castile, it is very difficult to be satistied 
with the seanty accommodation which it is in their power to offer. The 
rooms in their houses are very small, the windows, doors, and roof are of 
such inferior workmanship that bitter blasts, glaring sunlight, and pelting 
rain easily find admittance. The occupant of such a dwelling sutiers by 
turns from cold, heat, and wet. ‘The food is worse than the lodgings. No 
social intercourse, no books, not even the commonest works of reference, are 
to be had. 

The old ecrenellated castle, formerly a strong fortress belonging to the 
admirals of Castile, in which the State Papers are contained, was confiscated 
to the Crown by Queen Isabella. It now contains forty-eight rooms, of 
different sizes, filled with papers, and one large chamber in which the officers 
and literary readers are accommodated. This room has a northern aspect, 
and, as no fires are allowed in the building, so bitter is the cold in winter 
that the thermometer frequently sinks almost to freezing point, and the ink 
becomes congealed. 


The collection was made by Philip II., and the mass of the 
documents which he gathered together remain at Simancas still. 
Some particular classes have been removed; the Colonial papers 
to Seville, and the Aragonese papers to Barcelona. Mr. Ler- 
genroth discredits the popular story that any large destruction of 
manuscripts took place at the hands of the French soldiers during 
the Peninsular War. But from 25,000 to 30,000 State Papers, 
stolen from the Spanish nation by the elder Bonaparte, are still 
detained at Paris by the younger. 

Besides the penances which an inquirer at Simancas has to go 
through in the way of heat, cold, food, and lodging, Mr. Ber- 

nroth’s task was enhanced by what, to most men, would have 

een the appalling fact that many of the papers were written in 
<ipher. Nothing daunted, however, not even by the fact that he 
had never even tried to decipher a paper before, Mr. Bergenroth 
worked on till he had found out the keys to all the ciphers but 
one. His description of this process, “ one of the most laborious 
that any man could undertake,” is highly interesting. That his 
labours have been really successful is shown by the later dis- 
covery of contemporary keys which confirmed Mr. Bergenroth’s 
explanations, and by the farther discovery that some of the papers 
were actually copies in ordinary writing of others which Mr. 
Bergenroth had deciphered. 

That Mr. Bergenroth fully understands the exact worth of his 
discoveries, neither overrating nor underrating them, is clear from 
several passages in his preface. He draws the exact distinction 
which should be drawn between papers which may be believed 
and papers which may not :— 


The few notices I have been able to gather concerning the principal 

rsons employed in the diplomatic correspondence between England and 

pain at the time of Henry VII. are not of a kind to induce us to place 
much reliance on their love of truth. Are their letters then to be received as 
unexceptionable evidence? As far as their communications relate to the 
business on which they themselves are employed not the least doubt can be 
raised. If Ferdinand, for instance, writes to Henry telling him he is 
thoroughly prepared to make war on France, and to reconquer Normandy 
and orgs A for England, whilst in reality he only wishes to embroil 
England with France, and thereby to obtain better conditions for the treaty 
of peace which he is already negotiating, his want of truth is so flagrant that 
_it is seen through in a moment. But the value of the document is not the 
least impaired in consequence, for, we learn by it the real fact that the nego- 
tiation was carried on by falsehood. The State Papers of a first-rate power 
are in this respect much superior to those of a second-rate state. If the agents 
of a leading government make false statements, these false statements in- 
fluence the course of political events, and it is indispensable for the historian 
to know them in order to understand the history of the time. Even with 
respect to intelligence which does not form the subject of their negotiations, 
diplomatists, however great their propensity to tell untruths, must be more 
guarded than private persons. Whilst the latter may generally gratify their 
animosities or predilections. to any extent without fear of evil consequences, 
the diplomatist must be aware that untrue statements, if continued, would 
raise political questions on matters which have no foundation, and would 
fall back on his own head. 


And again :— 


The illustrations of personal character are few ; and the principal merit of 
the State Papers in the archives at Simancas consists in the information they 


afford in regard to matters of state. They not only elucidate dark passages 
in contemporary annals, but throw a new aspect over the history. Modern 
historians have sometimes expressed their contempt for the official acts of 
diplomatists ; but in the time of the Tudors, measures of state depended to 
so great an extent on the personal views of the kings that it is impossible to 
understand their history without being acquainted with the papers which 
were intended to be seen only by them and their few confidential advisers, 
The diplomatic correspondence between England and Spain is not complete, 
Many important despatches are lost. Still so much has been rmonves that 
the historian may compose a tolerably complete narrative out of the materials 
placed at his disposal. _How greatly such a narrative, based on unim 

able documents, would differ from the history of Henry VIL., as hitherto 
written, will best be seen by a few examples. 

There is probably no time of which the foreign relations are less 
generally understood than that which is dealt with by Mr. Bergen- 
roth, Andit isno wonder thatitisso. It is the natural effect of the 
character of the time. Both earlier and later times present objects 
which the mind grasps and retains far more readily. The wars 
of the English in France, the struggle between the Popes and the 
Emperors in Italy, the later stru mo between the Catholic and Pro- 
testant powers, the lon siviloy Goinvomn France and the House of 
Austria, are all tolerably intelligible; the mind sees what the 
dispute is about, and can carry off the leading events of the strife 
itself. But at the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, we have no strife either of nations or of 
principles ; we have only some four or five potentates, each trying 
to outwit all the others, There are embassies which lead to 
nothing, and wars which lead to as little; treaties of marriage 
which are to effect great results, but which are kept off and on 
through a long series of years; solemn and holy leagues con- 
cluded, which are broken almost as soon as concluded, 
the friends and enemies of to-day taking opposite sides to- 
morrow. All this is the natural result of a time when every- 
thing depended on the personal action of several clever kings 
served by clever ministers, but among whom there was none 
prominent enough above all the rest to be anything like a 
ruling spirit of the age. The mind grows dizzy amid the pev- 
petual shiftings of alliances and enmities, just as it does in the 
attempt to remember the analogous period of earlier history, 
when Greece and Asia were torn in pieces by the purely personal 
wars of the Successors of Alexander. The consequence 1s that zhe 
foreign relations of England during the reign of Henry VIL 
and the first half of the reign of Henry VIII, are common’y told 
by English historians in a meagre and almost unintelligible wis and 
are completely passed by or forgotten by their readers. The details 
are hard to remember, and are often hardly worth remenbering; 
but the general picture is of importance. Without it w: cannot 
understand the reign of Henry VIII. Everybody take in the 
difference between the father who saved the money anc the son 
who spent it; but this is only a small part of the difference: between 
the two men. The present collection of papers contans much 
which illustrates the almost opposite European position held by 
our first two Tudor kings. Henry VII. was an ipstart, a 
usurper, a prince whose claim to the throne was of the very 
weakest kind. The right of the three Lancastrian king rested on 
a perfectly good ground, the parliamentary election of Ienry IV. 
Had Henry VL. been either an able and popular or else + childless 
prince, the opposing rights of the House of York would 1ever have 
been put forward. In the one case, no one would have.istened to 
them ; in the other case, Duke Richard or his son wouk have suc- 
ceeded Henry VL. without dispute. But the election ofHenry IV. 
could give no right to Henry VIL. Granting the uttery doubtful 
legitimacy of the Beauforts, he was no descendant of Ienry IV., 
and could only claim in his place as a descendant of Joh: of Gout 
that is, after all the descendants of Lionel of Clarence. Henry was 
enabled to raise for himself a party because of the crimesof Richard 
IIL, exactly as Duke Richard was enabled to raise a party because of 
the unpopularity of Queen Margaret. The popular histcians tell us 
that for many years the reign of Henry was disturbed br the claims 
of various pretenders; but the claims of those preenders are 
commonly pooh-poohed. Now, whatever was the rea] truth as to 
Perkin Warbeck, there is no doubt that most of the princes of 
Europe either believed, or found it convenient to pretend to 
believe, that he was really the son of Edward IV. Such @ 
belief, of course, destroyed whatever claim Henry could make 
through his wife, and left him a mere adventurer, whom the 
accident of Bosworth had set up, and whom the accident of some 
other field might throw down. A king so situated had much ado 
to keep his place among other European sovereigns. He was far 
from always receiving from them the treatment of an equal. On 
the other hand, Henry was, from the circumstances of his early life, 
less purely English in feeling than any other English prince of that 
age. As Don Pedro de Ayala, one of the most observant of men, 
tells us, he was rather French than English; he was so little 
English that he did not even hate the Scots. We can thus fully 
understand the intense craving on Lienry’s part, in an age W. 
English princes freely married their subjects, to obtain a great 
foreign alliance for his son. The negotiations touching the 
marriage of Arthur and Katharine form the principal contents 0 
this volume, I’ew readers probably have any idea of the impoman 
diplomatic part which Katharine personally played ; still fewe' 
we may fancy, have ever dreamed of the fact that Henry ate) 
tained, after the death of Arthur and Queen Elizabeth, th 
monstrous notion of marrying Katharine himself. Honig les 
strange is it to find him anxious to marry the widowed aad mé 
Queen Joanna of Castile, and making Katharine write a wonderfi 
letter in his behalf to her sister, saying that he had really fall 
in love with her during her visit to in her 
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time. No less wonderful is the sort of language addressed to 
Ferdinand by his ambassador De Puebla : — 

As to the marriage of the Queen of Castile, the King of England and the 
few counsellors who are initiated in the matter approve fully of his discreet 
manner of proceeding. There is no King in the world who would make so 
good a husband to the Queen of Castile as the King of England, whether she 
be sane or insane. Thinks she would soon recover her reason when wedded 
to such a husband as Henry. King Ferdinand would at all events be sure 
to regain the yy of Castile. Ifthe insanity of the Queen should prove 
incurable, it would perhaps not be inconvenient that she should live in 
England. The English seem little to mind her insanity, especially since he 
has assured them that her derangement of mind would not prevent her from 
bearing children. 

This De Puebla was a strange person. A Spanish ambassador 
to England, he became the partizan, the confidant, almost the 
Foreign Minister, of’ Henry. No Englishman was equally trusted 
by him. His own proper sovereigns well knew his position, and 

et retained him in his place. They contented themselves with 
coche another ambassador in England, who was not in Henry’s 
service. Such a course was, on the whole, convenient for them. 
Henry had no permanent Minister in Spain; it was a great point 
to have so much influence as they still retained over one who was 

ractically a Minister of Henry’s, and De Puebla, Spaniard by 

irth and Englishman by adoption, shared in all its fullness one of 
the passions of both his+countries. He might betray Ferdinand 
to Henry, but he was safe not to betray either of them to Louis of 
France, or Henry to Ferdinand. 

Don Pedro de Ayala was a man of a far higher stamp, and we 
share Mr. Bergenroth’s regret that so few documents of his writing 
are ine ety We have, however, a description of the state of 
England and Scotland, with personal portraits of Henry and of 
James IV., which is of the utmost value, and shows with what a 
keen eye he looked at everything in the lands which he was sent 
to spy out. We extract part of Lis description of England : — 

The King of England is less rich than is generally said. He likes to be 
thought very rich, because such a belief is advantageous to him in many 

cts. His revenues are considerable, but the custom house revenues, as 
well as the land rents, diminish every day. As far as the customs are con- 
cerned, the reason of their decrease is to be sought in the decay of commerce, 
caused partly by the wars, but much more by the additional duties imposed 
by the King. There is, however, another reason for the decrease of trade, 
that is to say, the impoverishment of the people by the great taxes laid on 
them. The King himself said to me, that it is his intention to keep his 
subjects low, because riches would only make them haughty. The rents of 
the domains which he has confiscated to the Crown have much diminished. 
The reason is, that the lords had administrations. 

His crown is, nevertheless, undisputed, and his government is strong in all 
respects. He is disliked, but the Queen beloved, because she is powerless. 
They love the Prince as much as themselves, because he is the grandchild of 
his grandfather. Those who know him love him also for his own virtues. 
The King looks old for his years, but young for the sorrowful life he has led. 
One of the reasons why he leads a good life is that he has been brought up 
abroad. He would like to govern England in the French fashion, but he 
cannot. He is subject to his Council, but has already shaken off some, and 
got rid of some part of this subjection. Those who have received the greatest 

vours from him are the most discontented. He knows all that. The King 
has the greatest desire to employ foreigners in his service. He cannot do so ; 
for the envy of the English is diabolical, and, I think, without equal. He 
likes to be much spoken of, and to be highly appreciated by the whole 
world. He fails in this, because he is not a great man. Although he pro- 
fesses many virtues, his love of money is too great. 

The more complete our acquaintance grows with Henry VIL, 
the more easily do we understand the burst of national joy which 
welcomed the accession of his son. Young, brave, liberal, 
thoroughly English in birth and feeling, Henry VIII. was felt 
at home to be the very opposite to his father, and no foreign 
Power could afford to despise the undisputed heir of England, the 
lawful and undoubted successor of the great Edwards. The one 
virtue which Henry retained through life — the straightforward- 
ness, if not the wisdom or the justice, of his foreign policy — stood 
in bright opposition to the schemes and lies of his contemporaries ; 
and, if it sometimes exposed him to be overreached by. crowned 
swindlers, it made England the prouder of owning the one king 
in Christendom who meant what he said. The transformation of 
the gallant conqueror of Henry’s earlier days into the gloomy 
tyrant whom one shudders to think of, is a study alike of history 
and of moral philosophy ; indiscriminate abuse and indiscriminate 
praise equally daub out the characteristic features of the portrait. 

We have only hinted at a few of the many important points 
suggested by this really precious collection. We trust that the 
present volume will be followed by others, illustrating the rela- 
tions between Henry VIII. and the Spanish Kings. After all, 
the reign of Henry VII. is interesting mainly as an introduction 
to that of his son. 


FOOTSTEPS BEHIND HIM.* 


(PHE interest of this tale turns rather on a complication of inci- 
dents than on anyone. The main fibre of the plotis, however, 
the mystery attaching to the birth of a young lady whose father, a 
sad rake, dying abroad and remote from friends, was united to her 
mother in his last moments, and not long before the birth of her 
infant, the heroine. The state of doubt is well husbanded, and the 
equipoise of interest on this head is sustained to the last few 
chapters. The mystery is further nursed through the artifices of a 


-Yoguish lawyer, her guardian, who has an interest in keeping her 


birth under suspicion, intending to force her into a marriage with 
her cousin, the possessor of estates to which she, when proved 
legitimate, becomes entitled. The hero is a Captain Wayland, 


* Footsteps Behind Him; a Novel. By William J. Stewart. London: 
pson Low, Son, & Co. 1862. 


alias Steele, the friend of the girl’s father, who brings her home at 
the age of sixteen from a ian convent, where she has 
been educated, to the house of the lawyer in question, Roger 
Gridstone, at Guiltcross, where lie the Craven estates to which she 
is the unknown, and, save by Roger himself, the unsuspected 
heiress. The aforesaid cousin is the poor drunken dupe of his. 
scheming agent, Gridstone, who, by an abundanco of oily talk and 
affected geniality of manner, outwits or talks over everybody, and 
encourages Craven (the owner of the aforesaid estates) to ruin 
his property, consort with his grooms, leave his mansion to 
the rats, and sink into a besotted boor. The manceuvres of 
Gridstone to within sight of the realization of his project, and 
the sudden ovefthrow of his schemes by the production of 
the evidence of the girl’s birth, form the pith of the tale; 
which, however, has other complications arising from the ante- 
cedents of the several parties to the plot, and of others whom 
we have not mentioned, but who play important second 
parts. The heroine, Ellen Craven, known as Barker throug 
the greater part of the tale, is designed for the drunken squire of 
Guiltcross, her cousin, by Gridstone, and becomes en , While 
under Gridstone’s roof, to another youth, named Goodeve, of a 
family whom Captain Steele’s embarrassments and other entangled 
monetary transactions have thrown into Gridstone’s power. She 
is also most imprudently beloved by her temporary protector, the 
Captain, who has been engaged to the aunt of young Goodeve in 
early life, and whose “break-off” with her, and the financial 
difficulties ensuing, have given the scheming, smiling villain,, 
Gridstone—a dissenter, who objects to profane language when 
Steele says “by Jove,” as well as to poll» and races—a hold on 
the Goodeve family. We think this complication is a little too 
intricate, though we have by no means exhausted the turns of the 
story. It labours, indeed, under a superfluously energetic plot, 
and a needless redundancy of characters. This, however, shows a. 
promising fertility on the part of the author, and may be scored as 
a good fault, accompanied, as it is, with tokens of both vigour and 
finish. 

The main defect seems to lie in the over-complication just. 
mentioned, and in the fact that some of the leading characters are 
not the best drawn, nor the most interesting. Roger Gridstone is- 
not of a type easy to execute. His bland geniality is overdone, 
and sinks into a fawning, wheedling sycophancy. His 3 tye 
commencing his paragraphs of the conversation with “My dear 
Steele,” “My dear Ward,” “ My dear Craven,” reminds us some- 
what of the “My Dear” of Mr. Fagin. He talks on the whole too 
like an automaton, with sudden inconsistent spasms of energy and 
cowardice, and we feel that so poor a creature is quite beneath the 
part assigned to him. The conversation on which the whole 
story more markedly turns than on any other, is one between 
Gridstone and Steele in the first volume. There we have glances 
given us at some crooked fibres of the plot, which, when inter- 
preted by the third volume, find their meaning, but have so little 
apparent significance at the time, that the reader runs over them 
heedless of their weight. We extract a portion of it. Captain 
Steele has just handed to Roger Gridstone “a yellow time-stained 
letter,” written, as we learn subsequently, by the heroine's father 
in his last moments :— 

A glance at it and Mr. Roger Gridstone, with all his composure, gave 
violent start. 

“You do recognise it, Mr. Gridstone ? ” 

“1 believe so. I may be wrong.” 

“I think not. Will you oblige me by reading it?” 

He did so, with a keener interest than he allowed his companion to dis- 
cover. Indeed, its contents took him so much by surprise, that he made a 
feint of reading it again, that he might gain a little longer time to mould 
his features into their most winning, genial expression. That done, he 
oes og letter up with exaggerated care, and handed it to Steele, 
smilingly. 

= Ant you will act upon this letter?” 

“1 think so.” 

“ My dear Steele,” he said, “I have to thank you, then, for an 
—_ is at once delightful and humbling to me. You do not un 
me 


“ Scarcely.” 

“JT will explain. Ifwe who have come out of the world have a fault it 
may consist in too general a distrust of it, in a too firmly settled conviction 
that good does not exist, and cannot be found in it. But as a liberal man,. 
always open to conviction, and eager to think the best of my kind, your 
noble comment upon that letter of—perhaps we had better mention ne 
names—is positively refreshing. I can have no hesitation in expressing this 
opinion of your conduct, although at the perilous risk of weakening a very 
momentous principle.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Steele, q . “I must not let you give me credit. 
for anything I do not deserve. This letter had been forgotten by me for 
years, was only brought to my mind, indeed, by a few careless words. Being 
in my mind, I accept the charge it laid upon me.” 

“My dear Steele, this is beyond description charming, although hum- 


bling, very humbling.” 
“Twice in that letter you were enough to read to me, you termed 
ill you oblige me by telling me in what 


yourself Miss Barker’s guardian. 
way you acquired this position ? ” 

Mr. Gridstone smiled affably. “My dear Steele,” he said, “did I not sa 
at starting that I should need all my skill to hold my own against you? 
was right. Already in the language of your noble profession, my front haw 
been turned, and my position made critical. Already you have become the 
questioner, | the challenged.” 

He turned upon him sharply. “I did not know that we stood in the 
relation of enemies, Mr. Gridstone ? ” 

“ My dear Steele, what an unwarrantable supposition! Enemies! I hope 
not, indeed. If only for the sake of—we agreed not to mention names, L 
think — I hope most heartily not.” 


This form of words, “ we agreed not to mention names, I think,” 
recurs over and over again, like a spell muttered by a sorcerer, in 
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the course of this conversation. By it the scheming lawyer would 
seem to exercise some fascination over the blunt soldier for which 
facts do not account. It appears, indeed, that in the course of 
sundry anterior relations Gridstone had been creditor, and Steele 
debtor, but we have looked in vain for any statement to furnish 
an adequate clue to this mysterious power. Yet, owing to this, 
it seems Steele leaves unsifted the question of his right to the 
title of “ guardian,” and the further question as to the state of 
accounts between the assumed guardian and his ward, which he 
just approaches in the sequel to the above extract, only to be 
immediately scared away from it by the same magical formula, 
“we agreed not to mention names, I think.” Now Steele is a 
man of tried mettle and valour, though irresolute, and from the 
very first states his estimate of Gridstone, as “that sort of hand 
out of which many a fellow has dropped nipped to death.” Yet 
between the jaws, as it were, of this shark he leaves a 
friendless girl. With every reason to suspect and none to trust, 
he is all confidence, or, at least, takes no practical security against 
the malpractices of which she soon becomes the object. He merely 
introduces the inexperienced orphan to Mrs. Cockerton of “Cock- 
erton’s Bank,” at Guiltcross—an old lady who lives chiefly in a 
room, and who, though drawn eventually by a strong appeal on 
the girl’s behalf, to interpose so far as to take her out in a carriage 
and air her, yet could have formed no effectual protectress against 
an enemy vigilant and active, and mixing with the world, and 
exercising the reputed authority of a guardian. Captain Steele 
himself, having thus given effect to the authority of that question- 
able guardian — that is, having placed the fly within the toils of 
the spider — assures the girl that, “if she should ever want Jack 
Steele’s help, and will let him Imow, he’ll come or send to her 
without fail;” and straightway he wanders abroad in foreign parts 
—to wit, to the Crimea, where the Russian war has just before 
broken out—and whence he is “ returned killed,” of course, by a 
false bulletin, to cheer his friends and confound his enemies. 

We have no space to spare for the curious interlacing of the 
fortunes of the Goodeve family with the main lines of the plot. 
They have become liable for a debt of Steele’s to the elder Craven, 
whose successor holds the bond; and this is the string which 
Mr. Roger Gridstone, perpetually twitching, pulls at last, but finds 
it break in his hands, through the timely production of the poor 
pastor, who married Ellen’s father and =F wom The head of this 
family, Martin Goodeve, is blind; and his weary helplessness, 
when the shock of ruin impends, gives occasion to several pathetic 
scenes. The son, Campbell Goodeve, becomes engaged to, though 
unacknowledged as a suitor by, Ellen, on whom Captain Steele has 
silently and desperately set his great heart. The turns of incident 
by which the latter is kept from avowing his love when it might have 
been of avail, and the stern, self-sacrificing generosity with which, 
when Ellen has been rescued, he yields her up to young Good- 
eve, are well conceived and nobly drawn. Of the career of this 
favoured and spirited youth in debt, in love, in medicine, and in 
the Indian Civil Service, we cannot give even a sketch. But we 
should not pass in silence over a group of scenes laid at “Oldboy’s 
Charity in London Wall,” or at “ Pipps’s Library” in the same 
classic region of Cockayne, the local prototypes of which are trace- 
able, we imagine, in Sion College ; although the fresh and exube- 
rant image of Philip Western, librarian of “ Pipps’s,” and the 
quaint, old-maidenly matron of the “ Charity,” Miss Pidgrief, with 
her relatives and hangers-on — all of them, like herself, in a high 
degree natural and amusing —are transported to that locality by 
an author's privilege of imagination. The whole, containing, as it 
does, plot enough for two novels and to spare, lacks connexion and 
blending harmony of tones. The book is like rich milk, in that it 
will bear skimming twice. We advise the reader to skip every- 
thing at “Pipps’s” and “Oldboy’s Charity,” save the actual 
colloquies between Philip Western and Captain Steele, and to “ try 
back” over these amusing chapters when he has finished up the 
main hero and seen the young people's hands safely joined. 

The first volume is the most equally written ; the second is the 
flattest ; and the third, though full of interest, suffers most from 
the over-crowding of incidents and jostling of characters. The 
first heroine, Ellen, does not draw our interest as she should, 
owing chiefly to this cramming of the story, like a carpet-bag 
packed in a hurry; neither does the second, Marion, whom we see 
at best, as it were, in profile only. We observe; in conclusion, 
that Captain Steele, who gives up his love for a heroic death in 
the Indian mutiny, is also a rather ill-used character. We only 
hear of his wild and wicked ways in early youth; we know 
him, as he is presented to us, gentle, ant, generous, and 
true. This gives an artificial tinge to a character other- 
wise natural and noble. He has at best only a super- 
ficial varnish of wickedness, and this causes his penitence 
also to lack the solid reality which we should like to feel. His 
vices are as shadowy as the phantom “footsteps behind him” by 
which the gallant soul is haunted, and from which the title is 
derived. For these ‘ shortcomings,” the excuse of interruption 
by necessity is urged in a brief dedication. Without discussing 
the validity of this plea, we may tender the wholesome advice not 
to let any successor to Footsteps Behind Him have more plot than 
does it ; and, in particular, to eschew such encumbrances 
as Mrs. Paul Goodeve, Louis Hardway, and Mrs. Cockerton, who 
look as though they were hooks whereon to hang some more 
incidents than take place, and the effect of which is merely that 
of “ windows that exclude the light, and passages that lead to 


nothing.” 


BALDWIN’S AFRICAN HUNTING.* 


| pgeo: 1852 to 1860 Mr. Baldwin hunted game of all sorts 
and sizes in South Africa. Condemned originally by 
a wisdom to gain a livelihood by mercantile pursuits, he 

ad early discovered that “ quill-driving on a ETN 7 stool ” 
was not his vocation. Serious farming in the Scotch Lowlands 
did not please him much better; and farming in the Scotch 
Highlands, with “ thirteen miles square of mountain, flood, moor, 
and lakes, some two acres of arable land, and two whisky stills,” 
to cultivate, proved a less profitable than pleasant training. The 
roving appetite was bred in the bone, and was not to be appeased 
within the range of our narrow and civilized island. Mr. Bald- 
win’s mind was oscillating between the comparative advantages 
of Canada and the Western prairies, when Mr. Gordon Cumming’s 
book came out and converted him to the mission of the chase in 
South Africa. Hard living and hard work, every variety of sport 
which that portion of the globe affords, every variety of danger 
which can form a groundwork for pictorial illustration, and every 
variety of monotony which can make a human being dull, have 
been Mr. Baldwin’s portion for eight years. After being seasoned 
by all manner of fevers and agues, and after many narrow escapes 
from crocodiles, sea-cows, lions, elephants, drowning, and starva- 
tion, he returns to England for a little quiet enjoyment with the 
Quorn and Mr. Tailby’s hounds, and becomes a Fellow of the 
Geographical Society. It must have been—as Mr. Baldwin 
honestly confides to his notebook one rainy evening, when his 
spirits are low, his horses devoured by lions, and his stock in trade 
run out while far from home — “but a vagrant sort of life, doing 
little good for myself or anybody else, except supplying the 
ungrateful half-starved Masaras and Maccalacas with abundance 
of flesh.” Probably the young gentleman who succeeded to the 
quills which Mr. Baldwin was to have driven, and the three-legged 
stool on which Mr. Baldwin refused to sit, would have thought 
such an existence a very bad exchange for his own commercial 
prospects. But one man’s poison is another man’s meat, and it is 
clear that Mr. Baldwin found his true seat in the saddle, and his 
proper implement in the rifle. Without any pretension to 
Phe eee or good writing, he has driven his pen through the 

istory of his voyagings with a pleasant conversational simplicity 
of manner. The notes which he wrote in the African wilds, 
sometimes with a little tea and coarse gunpowder mixed in a 
bullet-mould for lack of a better ink-bottle, have come out very 
legible and coherent from the types of Spottiswoode & Co. 
Any zeal which the author may have felt to retouch or 
recast them before submitting them to a critical public, has been 
judiciously repressed. The current journal of Mr. Baldwin’s 
wanderings is intermingled with prudent speculations as to the 
future, and natural grumblings over the dreariness of the present, 
which have wisely been retained in print, although the future and 
present to which they referred are now alike far in the past. The 
general air of truth and vividness in the picture of the hunter’s 
life is far greater than it would have been had such discussions 
been expunged as surplusage. It is not a the detail of the 
slaughter of wild and large game which makes the interest of 
African travels; nor again is it merely the geographical or pictorial 
novelty of a scarcely explored scene. Readers wish to know not 
only what the roving Englishman does in the active pursuit of 
elephants’ tusks, but what he does and how he feels in a savage 
country for that portion of the twenty-four hours which is not 
oceupied in the chase. If there is a situation in which a man is 
commendable for being garrulous to his notebook, it certainly is 
when he has no human society beyond that of Masaras or Macca- 
lacas to interchange ideas with. Few of Mr. Baldwin’s readers 
will reach the end of his captivating volume of adventure without 
feeling that his openness of talk has made them acquainted with 
an honest, sturdy, and self-reliant Englishman, and that his stories 
are not only interesting, but true pictures of what he has gone 
through. 

It caamnet be said that the illustrations which accompany the 
text are forcibly characterized by any corresponding photo- 
graphic intensity of truth. The animals of South Africa are very 
well drawn by eminent animal painters, who probably studied 
their forms comfortably in London while Mr. Baldwin was pur- 
suing the originals uncomfortably in the tropics. But the seer on 
have drawn more with an eye to effect than to a faithful following 
of their author. Some of the pictorial adventures are destitute of 
any sort of justification in Mr. Baldwin’s narrative, though they 
might perhaps have happened to Mr. Baldwin or any other man. 
Such is the “ Chase of an Ostrich,” (p. 420,) in which Mr. Baldwin 
is galloping alongside the feathery game on a well-conditioned 
hack, and hammering at its head with a loose stirrup-leather and 
iron, as they fly along. The textual version is as follows :— 

I made bad work of an ostrich yesterday, but the glare of the sun on the 
sand of the dry bed of a river was too much for me; my eyes smarted, and I 
was more than half mazed, and though I succeeded in stalking within two 
hundred yards, I felt sure I should miss him, as I was as shaky as if I 
got the palsy, and I accordingly did miss him. 

As the other ostriches particularized in the volume are “shy and 
wary,” and only came within a long shot while “ going like the’ 
wind,” the pictorial legend of the stirrup-leather would seem to 
have been elaborated in the artist’s own brain. Mr. Baldwin's list 
of the game killed in his last season shows that he did kill some 
ostriches, and he may have knocked their brains out with his 


~* African Hunting from Natal to the Zambesi. By William Charles 
Baldwin, F.R.G.S. ndon: Bentley. -1863. 
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stirrup-iron, but we cannot find that he anywhere says so. Other 
illustrations are flagrantly absurd upon their own merits. There 
is a scene of “night shooting” by a pool of water in which a 
rhinoceros is wallowing, where a rampant lion is leaping through 
the sky at so impossible an altitude that he looks like a caricature 
of Ursa Major. “I was alone,” says Mr. Baldwin, “watching 
the water when he came, and I killed him dead within fourteen 
yards.” The aérial jump appears to be as authentic as the stirrup- 
iron. It seems a pity to destroy the verisimilitude of a narrative 
which is so truthful upon the face of it, by loading it with pictures 
which are so untruthful upon the face of them. Some of the 
illustrations are certainly drawn with great care to keep cluse to, 
and even within, the statement of the text; but wherever the 
work is seen exposed for sale in a shop window, the battered 
ostrich or the rampant lion is pretty sure to be exhibited as the 
most attractive bait for wonder-loving purchasers. It is some con- 
solation to reflect that if the exaggerative character of these 
drawings tends, in the first instance, to sell the book, the genuine 
interest of the book itself will sooner or later give the go-by to the 
popularity of the drawings. 


Mr. Baldwin’s first expedition would have proved too strong a 
dose for anybody who was not destined to become a first-rate 
South African hunter. He joined a party bound for the Zulu 
country in search of hippopotamus or sea-cow ivory, on the condi- 
tion of sleeping under one of the waggons while the older hands 
were safely housed inside. “I would then,” he says, “rather 
have slept in six inches of water than not gone at all;” and upon 
wet nights he seems to have nearly realized this ideal of a dam 
bed. The six youngest of the party were billeted under the several 
waggons of the elders : — 

We had more or less wet every day, and frequently cold soaking rain all 
night. We tried to make ourselves more comfortable by fencing on the 
weatherside, and cutting a deep trench round between the wheels, as the 
water came in more from underneath than above; but on wet nights, do 
what we would, we generally found ourselves in a pool of water in the morning, 
a lot of Kaffirs at our feet, curled up like dormice in their blankets, and 
generally sleeping through everything, and a host of wet and dirty, muddy, 
shivering, dreaming dogs on the top of us. The grass, which grew to a tre- 
mendous height, was so saturated that one might just as well walk through 
a river, so there was no use in putting on dry clothes in the morning. 


It is not surprising that one after another the young hunters 
were attacked with fever. One day, in Santa Lucia Bay, Mr. 
Baldwin was posted on a small reedy island, knee-deep in water, 
to shoot sea-cows. Being weak and weary with his first fever, 
he beat down a big bundle of reeds to sit upon, and then went to 
sleep with his legs in the water. When his companions woke 
him, three or four large crocodiles were swimming about within 
fifteen yards of the spot. The only mark of sympathy his friends 
= him was of course a sound rating “ for going asleep, and not 

gging a couple of sea-cows.” Another day, Mr. Baldwin went 
into the water to pick up a goose which he had shot, and was just 
in time to pull the worst half of it from the jaws of a crocodile, 
which had already disposed of two geese he had shot just before. 
“T did not think coach 0b the time,” says he, “of what a foolish 
thing it was to do, and what a narrow escape I had had. It is 
only once in a man’s lifetime he does these dare-devil sort of 
things, and i ts wonderful how lucky he invariably comes off” — that 
is to say, when he does come off at all. The hardships of this 
— were fatal to seven of the party of eleven Englishmen, 
and nearly killed three of the surviving four. Mr. Baldwin only 
esca after a desperate fever, and lived, or existed —“I can 

ly call it living’ —for two years on a hill-farm in Natal, 
selling cattle to the Kaffirs. “It was a horrid, weary, solitary, 
monotonous life,” varied by little but the society of Kaflirs, rats, 
and white ants—perhaps even worse than the three-legged stool 
might have been. Two years of it drove Mr. Baldwin to wandering 
again, and the experience he had bought preserved him on his 
later — from running needlessly into the dare-devil hard- 
shirs of the first. But even with the widest experience, he found 
difficulties enough to keep his wits at work and his eyes open. 
A South African hunter must be his own doctor, farrier, gunsmith, 
skinner, wheelwright, and master of a good many other trades, 
if he is to live by his profession, or, indeed, to live at 
all. After three or four seasons of hunting in the Zulu 
country, Mr. Baldwin began to take further flights towards 
the north, through the Transvaal Republic, and the country 
of the Bechanuas and Masaras. In 1858 he reached Lake 
Ngami, after a very serious quarrel with his Kaffir servants, who 
deserted him on the Beanclekke river, and took his horses with 
them. But for the fidelity of one Katfir, who persuaded the rest 
to return some days later, Mr. Baldwin would have had to leave 
his waggon and oxen in the wilderness, and make his way on foot, 
and with great hardships, to some civilized region. The general 
impression of Kaffir character given by Mr. Baldwin is that they 
are strictly honest (though probably their ideal of honesty is rather 
a narrow one), but that they are selfish, and not to be relied upon 
as really attached servants after any length of service or community 
of interest. 
Savages, very jealous of all intrusive English poachers, but not 
destitute of conscience or kindness upon recognition of their 
manorial and seignorial rights. Such a hunter as Mr. Baldwin 
must be a valuable purveyor to the tribe in the neighbourhood of 
his ranges, although there is inevitably a great waste of the larger 
game, which is frequently food for the vultures alone. The Kaffirs 
eat like ogres, but at a pinch can go easily three days without food. 
Mr, Baldwin’s Kaffir servants in general seem to have served him 


of the labourer’s mind. But this is not the language of his h 


well; but his appreciation of their character is probably not far 
from the truth :— 

I find you can only make use of these fellows as you would of a useful, 
handy machine ; and for the future I will lavish my kindnesses on the two 
much superior animals, horses and dogs, in spite of the missionaries dinning 
it into me that a black man is my brother. I could see yesterday that the 
good Samaritan (a German peewpe was secretly annoyed and dis- 

a le gaa I would not shake hands with a parcel of his baptized singing 

eathens. 
It must be owned that Mr. Baldwin’s way with his own heathens 
was rough and ready enough. His doubts as to the reality of the 
conversion of any church-going Kaflirs are strong, and would 
naturally be unpalatable to the excellent missionaries, 
Norwegian, and English, whom he everywhere thanks as 
Samaritans for their extreme kindness to himself. 

Elephants were of course the mos: profitable, and perhaps the 
most exciting, game with which Mr. Baldwin came in contact. 
He describes some brilliant adventures and narrow escapes in pur- 
suit of the tusks of these intelligent monsters; confessing at the 
same time that elephant hunting is the very hardest life a man 
ean chalk out for himself :— 

Two blank days, riding five hours at a foot-pace to a vley, where the 

Masaras tell you they have drunk; sleeping in the bush wit —. to 
eat; a drink of muddy water in the morning out of a dirty tortoiseshell, 
which serves for breakfast, dinner, and supper; all day in the saddle under 
a broiling sun, following after three half-starved Masaras in greasy, tattered 
skins, who carry a little water in the belly of a quagga which is nauseous to 
a degree, and never seeing life the whole day. Two days like this followed 
by two successful ones, is about what you may expect. 
There is obvious truth in the dead-liveliness of the picture; but 
although “the most lighthearted fellow in the world,” when all 
Paty od months in the South African wilds, “must have occa- 
sional fits of despondency,” the sacra fames of sport will urge many 
lighthearted fellows to follow after ivory in the wake of Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Why, again, a man risks his life for no earthly gain in shooti 
lions, is a problem Mr. Baldwin is unable to solve. But he di 
risk his life in that useless excitement most freely ; as may be seen 
by any one who will read the description of the particular lion- 
hunt which is stamped in gold outside of the volume. It is written 
with great clearness and simplicity ; and there is a slight touch of 
sentiment about a Kaffir skull which caught Mr. Baldwin’s eye 
rather ominously as he was starting to attack the lion, which is 
very natural and pretty. Among many narrow escapes by flood 
and field, he probably was never nearer leaving his own to 
bleach in the African sunlight than upon this occasion. 

In 1860 Mr. Baldwin succeeded in finding his way to the 
Zambesi Falls, and chanced to meet Dr. Livingstone there. On 
comparing his own notes afterwards with Livingstone’s book, he 
found a material difference between them in the judgment of the 
size of the Falls, which he considered much underrated by their 
discoverer. The eye of the practised and professional rifle-shot is 
perhaps more likely to judge correctly of distances than that of the 
missionary. Mr. dwin’s description of the scene is vivid and 
picturesque. He had the honour of being the second English 
visitor to the Falls, and the first who found his way thither from 
the Eastern coast. In all respects except the size, his account of 
their strangeness and beauty confirms that of Dr. Livingstone. It 
was on the way back from the Zambesi that the adventure with 
the lion already mentioned took place. Nearer home, on the same 
journey, the lions revenged themselves by devouring all Mr. 
Baldwin's stud of horses while he and his overworked servants 
slept. Nothing was to be stalked on foot except “small dry bucks, 
a quagga or other rubbish, hardly eatable ;” and Mr. Baldwin was 
ultimately obliged to note in his diary a fact at which he grieved 
as a sportsman :—“TI have just potted five ducks in a batch in a 
most disgraceful manner.” ‘To what vile uses may our powder and 
shot return, although we are the slayers of elephants and the 
exterminators of lions! 


BARNES’S POEMS.* 


N= four years ago we expressed, in a review of his 
Hwomely Rhymes, our cordial admiration of Mr. Barnes’s 
Dorset poetry ; and it is now quite unnecessary to begin a notice 
of his productions with an apology for their idiomatic dress. Mr. 
Barnes's own brief and sensible remark in the preface to a Third 
Collection, now just issued, is enough to meet all the objections 
commonly urged against the use of a provincial dialect :— 

To write in what some may deem a fast out-wearing speech-form, may 
seem as idle as the writing of one’s name in snow of a spring day. I 
help it. It is my mother tongue, and is to my mind the only true speech of 
the life that I draw. 
Besides, Mr. Barnes has, bond fide, written in the first instance 
for the public who gather round the cottage chimney-corner; and 
in that congenial asylum the native “speech-forms ” will survive 
unaltered for generations yet to come. Doubtless the school- 
master, and the penny newsman with still greater effect, are 
causing a knowledge of Latinized English to percolate the recesses 


nor can the most discerning prophet of human progress forete! 
that it will ever grow to be so. Jo the carter and the shepherd 
the language of the: newspaper will continue to represent something 


* Poems of Rural Life. By William Barnes. First Collection ; Third 
Edition. Russell Smith: 1862. 

Poems in the Dorset Dialect. By William Barnes. Third Collection. 
Russell Smith : 1863. 
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allied to ceremony and parade, like the Mandarin dialect to the 
Chinaman of the interior—something to be summoned to his aid 
when a well-dressed presence approaches, and dismissed as soon 
as it disappears. The Dorset poems are at present published at a 
price considerably above a labouring man’s means; but their 
effect upon the poor, when read to them by any one possessing 
even a moderate knack at catching the right tone, is exceedingly 
interesting to witness. And it is our own conviction that, 
if a selection were reprinted in a very cheap form, they 
would be eagerly purchased in the south-western counties, 
and might possibly supply a serviceable link between the quite 
unedueated mind and the wide fields of cultivated thought. 
In this Third Collection, Mr. Barnes: has preserved the modified 
style of spelling—so much easier to a stranger's eye than his 
original forms —which was first adopted in Hwomely Rhymes. 
The first. volume, stripped of its Dissertation on the Dorset 
Dialect and of its copious glossary, has lately been reprinted in the 
same manner. We confess, however, to some regret for the 
glossary, which contained some exceedingly interesting informa- 
tion, and many an entertaining extract from the folklore of the 
county. 

We seldom open the Dorset Poems without thinking of the 
famous “examen” of Chevy Chace which came from the pen of 
Addison a hundred and fifty years ago— a paper which, considering 
the writer and the age to which he belonged, is one of the 
most remarkable reviews ever written. Much of what Addison 
observes on Chevy Chace might be transferred without alteration to 
the poetry before us. There is the same truth and loyalty to 
nature in Mr. Barnes’s verses that made the old ballads immortal. 
The incidents, it is true, are seldom, if ever, of a stirring or exciting 
kind, being for the most part the common occurrences of common 
rural life. But in the difficult task of making these the subject of 
artistic treatment while still retaining perfect simplicity in thought 
and expression, ‘Mr. Barnes has reached an almost unrivalled 
degree of excellence. Nor would the author of Arcadia, whose 
heart was so strongly moved by the trumpet-call of the “ old song 
of Piercy and Douglas,” have wanted ears for the modest flute of 
the Dorset poet. 

On setting these two volumes—the earlier and more recent—side 
by side, it is not easy at first to determine whether or not the writer 
has made an advance since his first appearance. But a tolerably 
careful examination will bring to observation a higher finish in 
these later poems, with a more liberal indulgence of that vein of 
simple reflection which Mr. Barnes knows so well how to work 
with success. His comprehensive insight into rustic life is proba- 
bly without a parallel. His verses may literally be called 

Hyblean murmurs of poetic thought, 
Industrious in its joy. 
Nothing is left unsung. There are amusing eclogues on the 
* Lotments,” on ghosts and fairies, on a “ Bit o’ Sly Coortén,” on 
the progress of enclosing land (the “ Common a-took in’’), and on 
the general questions of hard times and low wages. In one of these 
a village Adam Smith thus lectures a fellow-labourer, who leans to 
the employment of physical force against the farmers :— 
But, Thomas, you can’t meiike 

A man pay mwore away than he can teiike. 

If you do meiike en gi’e, to till a vield, 

So much ageiin as what the groun’ do yield, 

He'll shut out farmén—or he'll be a goose— 

An’ goo an’ put his money ont to use. 

Wages be low because the hands be plenty ; 

‘They mid be higher if the hands wer skenty. 

Leibour, the seime’s the produce o’ the vield, 

Do zell at market price—jist what ’till yield. 

Thou wouldsten gi'e a zixpence, I do guess, 

Vor zix fresh aggs, if zix did zell vor less. 

If theiisem vo'k could come an’ meiike mwore lands, 

If they could teiike wold England in their hands 

An’ stratch it out jist twice as big ageiin, 

They'd be a-doen some’hat vor us then. 

These are interspersed among a crowd of small lyrical pieces, 
arranged according to the four seasons, and often reminding one in 
their effect of a first-rate water-colour drawing, descriptive of 
every possible scene, grave or gay, in the country life of the South 
of England. In some of these, the word-painting is carried to an 
extent which, in less skilful hands, would be dangerous. The 
following stanzas on “ The New House a-getten Wold” supply a 
case in point :— 

Ah! when our wedded life begun, 
Theiise clean-wall’d house of ours wer new ; 
Wi thatch as yollor as the zun 
Avore the cloudless sky o’ blue: 
The sky o’ blue that then did bound 
The blue-hill’d worold’s flow’ry ground. 
An’ we've a-vound it weather-brown’d, 
As blossoms open’d white, 
Or Fall did shed, on zunburnt ground, 
Red apples vrom their leafy height : 
Their leaty height, that winter soon 
Left leafless to the eold-feticed moon. 
Av’ rain-bred moss ha’ stain’d wi’ green, 
The smooth-feiiced wall’s white-morter’d streaks, 
And while our childern zot between 
Our seats avore the fletime’s red peaks : 
The fletime’s red peaks, till axan white 
Did quench em vor the long-sleep’d night. 
This beautiful line — 


The blue-hil?'d worold’s flow’ry groand — 


pre ne A in the later poems, and which are handled by the 
author with a great deal of taste and beauty. “ Cool-feiiced ” is 
employed by him as a solenne epitheton of the moon. More instances 
will be found in the following beautiful lines called “The Child 
an’ the Mowers 
O, aye! they had woone chile bezide, 
An’ a finer your eyes never met, 
*Twer a dear little fellow that died 
In the zummer that come wi’ such het ; 
By the mowers, too thoughtless in fun, 
He wer then a-zent off vrom our eyes, 
Vrom the light ov the dew-dryén zan,— 
Aye! vrom days under blue-hollow’d skies. 


He went out to the mowers in meiid, 
When the zun wer a-rose to his height, 
An’ the men were a-swingén the sneiid, 
Wi their eiirms in white sleeves, left an’ right > 
An’ out there, as they rested at noon, 
O! they drench’d en wi’ eiile-horns too deep, 
Till his thoughts wer a-drown’d in a swoon ; 
Aye! his life wer a-smother'd in sleep. 
Then they laid en there-right on the ground, 
On a grass-heap, a-zweltrén wi’ het, 
Wi’ his heiiir all a-wetted around 
His young fedee, wi’ the big drops 0’ zweat ; 
In his little left palm he'd a-zet, 
Wi’ his right hand, his vore-vinger’s tip, 
As for zome’hat he woulden vorget,— 
Aye! zome thought that he woulden let slip. 


Then they took en in hwome to his bed, 
An’ he rose vrom his pillow noo mwore, 
Vor the curls on his sleek little head 
To be blown by the wind out o’ door, 
Vor he died while the hiiy russled grey 
On the staddle so letitely begun : 
Lik’ the mown-grass a-dried by the day,— 
Aye! the zwath-tlow’r’s a-kill’d by the zun. 
The poems are filled with touches of rare and delicate beauty, like 
this of the child’s finger being laid in his palm — 
As for zome’hat he woulden vorget. 


In “The Beaten Path” the writer's fancy summons up pictures of 
the possible wayfarers that have worn it bare :— 


How many errands had the veet 
That wore en out along so clear! 


The last figure is that of a man who has been long abroad, and. 
who, on returning to his native village in hope of marrying the’ 
love of his boyhood, finds her place empty, and the “wold yo'l. 
only two.” These are the concluding verses : — 


In tweilsome hardships, year by year, 
He drough the worold wander’d wild,. 
Still bent, in mind, both vur an’ near 
To come an’ meiike his love his bride. 
An’ passén here droo evenén dew 
He heiisten’d, happy, to her door, 
But vound the wold vo’k only two, 
Wi’ noo mwore vootsteps on the vloor, 
To walk ageiin below the skies 
Where beiiten paths do vail an’ rise ; 
Vor she wer gone vrom e’thly eyes 
To be a-kept in darksome sleep, 
Until the good ageiin do rise 
A jiiy to souls they left to weep. 
The rwose wer doust that bound her brow; 
The moth did eat her Zunday ceiipe ; 
Her frock wer out 0° fashion now ; 
Her shoes wer dried up out 0° shetipe— 
The shoes that woonce did glitter b 
Along the ledzes beiiten track. 


If Mr. Barnes had never written more than the four lines begin- 
ning “ The rwose wer doust,” he would have written enough to 
show genuine poetical power. With how powerful an effect is the 
sense of loss, of death really detaining those who are dear behind 
us, while we are forced forward with the crowd, conveyed in the 
single homely line — 

Her frock wer out 0’ fashion now. 


Burns’ “Farewell to Ayr” will be recalled to memory by the 
stanzas called “ Went from Hwome : ” — 


The stream-be-wander'd dell did spread 
Vrom height to woody height, 

An’ meiids did lie, a grassy bed, 
Vor elem-sheiidén light. 

The milkmaid by her white-horn’d cow, 
Wi pail so white as snow, 

Did zing below the elem bough 
A-swayeén to an’ fro. 

An’ there the evenén’s low-shot light 
Did smite the high tree-tops, 

An’ rabbits, vrom the grass, in fright, 
Did leiip ’ithin the copse. 

An’ there the shepherd wi’ his crook, 
An’ dog bezide his knee, 

Went whisslén by, in air that shook 
The ivy on the tree. 


An’ on the hill, ahead, wer bars 
A-showen dark on high, 

Avore, as yeet, the evenén stars, 
Did twinkle in the sky. 

An’ then the last sweet evenén tide 
That my long sheiide vell there, 

I went down Brindon’s thymy zide, 
To my last sleep at Ware. 


We believe that these quotations will suffice to convince the 
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rashly hazarded. We may possibly have induced him to improve 
his acquaintance with a writer who is healthy in the sense in 
which the country and country life are healthy, and the perusal 
of whose verses leaves one refreshed as with a walk in the fields. 
There is little to add by way of critical remark. The story of the 
Dorset Poems is soon told. They present the commonest things 
of ordinary rural life, the joys and sorrows of the commonest 

ple, invested with the halo of art, but treated with the utmost 
simplicity of thought and homeliness of expression. Here are no 

mixed desires of uni ined range, 
Contrasts and combinations new and strange, 

which enter so largely at some epochs and in some minds into the 
recognised ideal of poetry. But, if it be an achievement worth 
performing to write of “simple and self-evident delights,” not 
only well, but in such a way that educated readers feel that a new 
pleasure has been given them, while the poor laugh with delight 
as they listen, Mr. Barnes has merited, and will occupy, a lasting 
place in the ranks of our native poets. 


PUNCH IN THE PULPIT.* 


thee principal object of this book is one with which we feel 
hearty sympathy—viz. the abatement of that religious 
nuisance, Spurgeonism. The ability of Mr. Spurgeon still com- 
mands respect, and there was a time when he did not utterly 
abuse it; but he has been spoiled by success and flattery. He was 
always too much inclined to homely and even broad sayings, and 
lately he has done much to. earn the title which the author of 
Punch in the Pulpit appears to intend principally for him. This 
testimony against Mr. Spurgeon and his imitators is all the more 
valuable because it comes, as we understand, from a Nonconformist 
source. The book before us is in the form of letters. We have 
read with particular pleasure that letter which treats of the 
“ Metropolitan Tabernacle” of Mr. Spurgeon. It points out that 
the neighbourhood of the “ Elephant and Castle” is not the only 
spot where may be found the gate of heaven. Of the cere- 
mony with which the “Tabernacle” was opened, it remarks, 
that it is wrong to combine amusement with religion, although 
it may be true that the multitude does not like hard, dry 
theology, but demands “something fanciful or facetious 
mingled with the truth as it is in Jesus.’”’ Monster chapels are 
objectionable, among other reasons, on account of the expense 
which they involve, and the expedients used to meet that expense. 
“The comical combination of Christian theology with pounds, 
shillings, and pence ” is a necessary result of these monster chapels. 
Mr. Spurgeon, as we all know, is often advertised to preach, 
and the prices of the seats are stated to be §s,, 2s. 6d., and 
so on, according to the advantages of seeing and hearing 
which they afford. The performances thus advertised, says the 
letter, are not intended to get religion into the people, but to get 
money out of them. It is expected, although it is not announced, 
that rich perishing sinners will take the five-shilling tickets; and 
early ie is desirable, as the principal performer has met 
with unbounded applause in the metropolis, and tickets are likely 
to be ata premium. Those who have no shillings or sixpences 
to spare will do well to keep outside the building; for, according 
to the new order of things, the Gospel is no longer without money 
or without price. It will be useless to make a rush at the doors 
without tickets, for the police will be stationed there to prevent 
all unqualified sinners from entering in. Ata meeting held at 
Walworth to raise funds for the Tabernacle, Mr. Spurgeon struck 


‘the key-note of the evening’s diversion by a few facetious remarks. 


The successive speakers joked about all sorts of things, to such a 
degree that for more than two hours there was nearly one con- 
tinued roar of laughter throughout the congregation. Without 
all this nonsense the people would not have been so well pleased, 
and the money would not have been so plentifully supplied. 
There was a black man at the meeting. “He must have thought 
we had a very funny God.” Another dbjection to a monster 
chapel is, that it will prove a kind of vortex into which will be 
drawn persons of other churches, or of no church at all. The 
result would be hailed as a mark of God’s approbation of the 
building or of the minister; there would be dancing and singing 
thereupon, and blowing of the trumpet in Zion, and all the 
newspapers and magazines would resound with acclamations at 
the preacher’s talents, and at the onward march of divine truth; 
but all this might only be appearance, and not reality. Get the 
excitement of novelty, mingle some laughter with singing and 
prayer, and you may always collect a crowd and command 

he next letter, on “The Singing Gallery,” quotes the saying 
of a minister, that “the Devil has a freehold in every singing- 
gallery in the kingdom.” There is much probability of truth in 
adeacon’s supposed report of what goes on in his gallery —“Sing- 
ing never so good; conduct never so bad.” The gallery in ques- 
tion had been conveyed to the Devil, in consideration of a promise 
which he had exacted. It was true that he had brought a great 
number of singers into the gallery, and of sinners into the con- 
oes but that was to aid his own cause. The freeholder 
iad declared that the gallery belonged to him; that he would 
sing when he liked and what he liked, without consulting any 
ne; and that as he never interfered with the parson in the 
choice of his text, so he hoped no one would interfere with him 


* Punch in the Pulpit. By Philip Cater, Author of “The Great Fiction 
of the Times.” Second Edition. London: William Freeman. 1862. 


in the choice of his tune. This freeholder had won the con- 
fidence which he thus abused by plausibility. He said man 
fine things about the necessity of an improved mody, ~ f 
concealing his real character, called himself Apollo ; pe gr 
most part of the church said they had never heard of such a 
person, “ while one aged disciple said that he thought that the 
gentleman must mean that his name was Apollyon.” Afterwards, 
the church found that it was much easier to get the Devil into 
their house than to get him out of it. This pleasant allegory 
introduces the author's objections to the singing arrangements in’ 
certain chapels, where, as he says, “ Punch has got into the yon 
and the Devil into the gallery.” Mr. Deacon is reminded that 
Miss Crescendo is not ired for her religion, nor even for her 
modesty, but only for her fine figure and beautiful voice. Mr. 
Deacon answers that he engaged Miss Crescendo because he 
hoped that lovers of music, or lovers of the musicians, might in 
time become lovers of God. But this is doing evil that good 
may come. It is using a sham to support the cause of truth. 
The choir sing loudly to the praise and glory of themselves. 
They give thanks for light they never saw, and for joys they 
never fit Presently the singing is suspended, and the sermon is 
begun ; for the choir is willing that the parson should have his 
turn, provided it does not last too long. While the preaching is 
going on, there is whispering, laughing, and winking between 
Miss Treble and Mr. Air; there is the interchange of pencil 
notes between Mr. Major and Miss Sharp. The two Hrisees 
Minor amuse themselves, the one with the pitch-pipe, and the 
other with the tuning-fork. These persons came not to adore, 
but to perform; not to be edified, but to be admired; not to be 
piously but professionally engaged. If the singers are repri- 
manded for levity, they threaten to throw up their engagement. 
Generally, where a choir is, there discord is; and where music 
is in the ascendant, there religion must go down. The writer 
goes so far as to object, not only to professional singers, but to 
instrumental music ; and he compares the organ to praying- 
machine of the Calmuc Tartars. 

Another amusing letter is occupied in showing up those ministers 
of religion who dea! largely in expositions of prophecy and pre- 
dictions of the end of the world. Some years ago, Mr. Timor was so 
wrought upon by these vaticinations that he determined on selling 
off his stock in trade, girding up his loins, and putting his house in 
order, so as to be prepared for the close of the present dispensation. 
Mr. George Robins was brought down from London to sell Mr. 
Timor’s immense stock of wines without delay, and without reserve. 
When the auctioneer was told that all this sacrifice of property 
and breaking-up of Mr. Timor’s establishment took place on 
account of the speedy coming of Christ, he shrugged his shoulders, 
and said that Mr. Timor must be a little mad. “ Now, Mr. 
George Robins was no good authority on the subject of un- 
fulfilled prophecy, and no good judge of subjects connected 
with speculative theology ;” but, nevertheless, Mr. George Robins 
proved to be right. Unadmonished, however, by previous failures, 
the prophets still sound the alarm. There is not a comet, nor an 
pret seks nor a disaster by sea or land, nor a pestilence, battle, 
change of government, or political event, that is not a fulfilment 
of prophecy or a forerunner of prophesied events. The metro- 
polis was placarded with a notice that the world would be 
destroyed on March 31, 1847. When that day came and went 
quietly, and was followed by April 1, and when, to the great 
dismay of the prophets, the world was still going on in 
spite of their predictions to the contrary, they set themselves 
to find out their mistake, and soon discovered that they had 
ante-dated the end of the world by a whole year. Accordingly, 
they informed the public, through the medium of the daily papers, 
that what had failed in March, 1847, would surely come to pass 
in March, -¥ The prophetic school is not much more cautious 
even now. October, 1860, Dr. Cumming appeared at Man- 
chester, “ more like a religious fortune-teller than a divine,” and 
affirmed that Tarshish meant Great Britain, that vessels of bul- 
rushes meant steam-ships, and that swift beasts meant steam- 
carriages. Much is said about signs of the times, but this is a 
vague expression, and may apply to.anything. One preacher 
announces that, from the situation of Cherbourg and its fortifica- 
tions, he is led to the conclusion that the time of man’s rule has 
nearly expired. The respectable female to whom this letter is 
addressed was very much frightened by a pamphlet called The 
Coming Struggle. The writer told her that there was nothing 
in it, and he now tells her that there is nothing in The 
Coming Tribulation. He bids her be religious, do justly, love 
mercy, walk humbly; then no moving of the earth, no shaking of 
the mountains, no roaring of the waters, no drying up of the River 
Euphrates, no battle of don, shall ever e her afraid. 
Let her not be more anxious about any “coming le” than 
about the present struggle with the world, the flesh, and the Devil ; 
nor be more desirous to know what is to become of Jew or Turk 
than what is to become of herself. 

Another letter condemns the familiarity with which some popu- 
lar preachers treat the Devil. There is a well-known story of 
Mr. Spurgeon, which, perhaps, pushes this license to the extremest 
verge. At the meetings held to raise money for Mr. —- 
Tabernacle, it was only to be expected that the Devil would be 
raised likewise. Brother Atwood warned the Walworth meeting. 
against temptation in connexion with giving money, and quoted a 
speech of “ good old Mr. om F who, at the conclusion of his 
sermon, took off his neckcloth, tucked = sleeves, put himself into 
a boxing attitude, and then said, “Now for a turn with you, 
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Mr. Devil, about the collection.” This anecdote was told in such a 
comic manner that it produced immoderate laughter. From the 
preaching of Mr. Gadsby, and other droll divines of the same 
school, it might be thought that the design of the Devil’s existence 
was to be a source of amusement to the people of God. 
The book contains many specimens of pulpit jocularity culled 
from the sermons of eminent Nonconformist ministers, past or 
present, Latchford’s preaching was so irresistibly comic that the 
writer says he rarer till he cried at listening to it. Here is a 
specimen of his style: —“ We don’t owe Moses a farthing; if he 
comes into your house, chuck him out of window.” Again: — 
“A friend of mine has published some remarks on the communion 
of saints. You may read those remarks, if you like; and, if you 
don’t like, you may let it alone.” Existing preachers are sketched 
under feigned names, and we do not doubt that both preachers 
and hearers will recognise the portraits. One preacher is reported 
to have discoursed as follows on the fact that Sarah laughed on 
hearing that she was to have a son: —“Didn’t she laugh? I 
think she did, and pretty loudly too. And wouldn’t some of you 
old ladies in the gallery laugh, too, if it were told you that you 
were to have achild?” The author compares these preachers to 
the profane Frenchman who, in his last moments, bade the doctor 
and the lawyer stand on either side of him, so that he might die, 
like Christ, between two thieves. The sharp ridicule of this book 
is not unlikely to do good inside, and certainly it will afford much 
amusement outside, the circle to which it is addressed. 


ROMAN JEWELLERY.* 


yo were few among the exhibitors at Brompton whose 
productions were more justly appreciated by the juries and 
by discerning visitors than those of Signor Castellani, in the 
yA Court. This distinguished artist has earned a well- 
deserved reputation by his successful reproduction of many cf the 
most beautiful forms of antique jewellery, with the specimens of 
which most of our readers are probably familiar. But in this, 
as in all other branches of art, the beautiful results obtained are 
the fruit of long years of patient investigation, conducted with 
practical sagacity and untiring industry. It required long and 
careful labour, combined with an exhaustive examination of the 
old models, to arrive at results which are now admitted to be only 
short of perfection. It was no less necessary to scrutinize accu- 
rately the modes of ancient workmanship in order to ascertain 
the means by which effects so striking were produced by the 
ancient artist and workman. To these objects Signor Castellani 
has devoted himself with the industry and the enthusiasm which 
belonged to the best period of Italian art. Of the method which 
he pursued in his investigations, and the success which he at 
length met with, he has given an interesting account in a short 
paper of which a portion was read by him last year at a meeting 
of the Archeological Institute. Additions have siuce been made, 
not with a view of presenting a detailed history of the art, but 
rather to furnish an outline of the most remarkable epochs in the 
jeweller’s art, and of the steps which have been taken to promote 
its revival on the sound basis of correct taste and honest work- 
manship. 

A comparison of the most ancient forms of jewellery will not 
fail to lead the careful observer to the detection of analogies so 
striking as to suggest either a common origin, or at least a very 
close commercial intercourse between the countries in which 
those specimens have been discovered. Speaking of the jewels 
found in the cemeteries of Etruria and Magna Grecia, Signor 
Castellani tells us :— 

These jewels have a great likeness either of form or workmanship to the 
decorations of the ancient deities of India, to the ornaments discovered at 
Nineveh by that eminent archeologist Mr. Layard; and again to those of 
Egypt disinterred by A. Mariette, and so deservedly admired this year in 
the Egyptian Court of the International Exhibition. Every one, in fact, 
in our days, admits that the East is the birthplace of the various nations that 
have occupied Europe. It is not our present object to inquire by what 
causes and accidents they spread themselves over different parts of the world, 
but to point out that the works of jewellery produced by the group of 

rimitive peoples to which the Etruscans belonged, are, if not identical, at 

east similar in type; that these nations possessed in common the knowledge 
of some special chemical or mechanical processes unknown to us; and, 
finally, that among all their ancient ornaments that haVe reached us, the 
most conspicuous for beauty of form and admirable workmanship, are those 
which the Italian soil has yielded. 
The problem, therefore, to be solved was, how to detect the pro- 
cesses by which the jeweller’s art had, in early ages, reached so 
high a standard of excellence. In 1814, a studio was opened in 
Rome by the elder Castellani for the imitation of jewels of English 
and French manufacture, and in a very short time it was found to 
be an easy matter to equal or surpass them. The same artist, a 
few years later, gave his attention to the chemical processes by 
which gold is coloured, and made considerable progress in the 
discovery of the different methods of electrotyping. Upon the 
discovery of the wondrous jewels that were found in the tombs of 
Etruria, he determined to endeavour to reproduce them with com- 
plete fidelity. This task was greatly facilitated by the later dis- 
coveries of ancient works in gold which now enrich the museums 
of Italy. We extract the following e, which embodies the 
results of careful observation, and points out the different methods 
followed by the ancient and the modern workman :— 


* Antique Jewellery, and its Revival. By A. Castellani. Printed for 


All the works of ancient jewellery can be divided into two essen 
different kinds—ornaments for use and ornaments for funeral p 
first are massive enough to be worn for years without showing the slightest 
alteration in shape; while the latter, the funeral ornaments, are of extra- 
ordinary lightness; we are astonished at the fineness and deli of their 
workmanship, and are not always able to imitate them. Both kinds of work, 
when belonging to the flourishing period of the goldsmith’s art, are gene- 
rally in very pure gold; but are alloyed when belonging to certain types of 
Eastern importation, or when they present designs referable to the epoch of 
the decay of the Roman Empire. In all cases, however, the ancient process 
of working was quite different from that used in the jewels made in all Ea 
at the present time. Modern jewellers’ work as compared with ancient ig 
much less artistic and more mechanical. The various parts, such as casting, 
engraving, enamelling, polishing and setting the stones, are nowdivided among 
ditierent workmen, and the whole is generally superintended by a dealer whose 
aim is to make a marketable article and dazzle vulgar eyes, not to produce a 
real work of art. On the other hand, in ancient gold ornaments, whether of 
Greek or Italian origin, our admiration for the precious materials employed 
is always exceeded by that which the excellence of the workmanship calls 
up. The most consummate skill and the best taste guided the hand of the 
artist while he was producing ssé figures and ornaments, or was 
disposing with perfect symmetry the small strings of minute granulated or 
ropeshaped work, or flowers and méandres. And so well would he harmonize 
all these elements as to allow of his work being exquisitely elaborated without 
ever injuring the elegance and severe unity of his first ption. It app 
that the ancient jewellers knew and used chemical and mechanical agents quite 
unknown to us, for they were able to separate and join pieces of gold hardly 
perceptible to the naked eye; in which operation our modern jewellers have 
not yet succeeded. Their processes of melting, soldering, and wire-drawing 
remain equally a problem ; so that, when we consider the Greek and Etruscan 
granulated and filigree works in gold, even leaving aside the elegance of the 
forms and the skill shown in chasing, we are obliged to confess that the 
ancients were far superior to us in this art. 

Among the natives of Hindostan at the present day, we find goldsmiths 
leading a nomade life, carrying with them their tools, setting up business 
wherever work is to be found, and sometimes sojourning in the establishment 
of some rich Nabob or Rajah, where, with the patience natural to them, they 
transform, with a small bellows and roughly-made tools, gold coins or ru; 
according to certain ancient national traditions, into granulated and filigree 
jewels, much resembling the antique. And the Indian jeweller, no doubt, 
gives us some idea of what the primitive Etruscan and Greek goldsmiths 
must have been, who, perhaps with few and imperfect tools, worked freely, led 
only by good traditions and unerring taste, and who were not merely work- 
men, but thorough artists also. 

By minute examination of ancient specimens, Signor Castellani 

was satisfied that in all ornaments except those designed for funeral 
purposes, the raised portions were not chiselled or engraved, but 
were composed of separate pieces of gold brought together and 
placed one on the other by solder or chemical process. In his 
view, it was the employment of this method to which must be 
ascribed the peculiar artistic character of ancient workmanship, so 
different from the modern schools of jewellery. It was no easy task 
to ascertain the mechanical process by which operations so delicate 
could be effected. It was in vain that he tried innumerable 
experiments with chemical agents; it was to no purpose that he 
explored the best authorities, and studied every class of jewellery 
which might be expected to furnish a clue. At length he dis- 
covered at St. Angelo in Vado, in the Umbrian Marches, that 
among the village workmen the tradition of some of the Etruscan 
processes had been preserved. It seems that in that district the 
peasant girls wear necklaces and earrings called Navicelle, which 
in many respects nearly resemble the antique jewellery. Signor 
Castellani obtained some of the workmen, and proceeded to instruct 
them in the art of imitating Etruscan jewellery. Of these men he 
says :— 
Inheriting the patience of their forefathers, and caring nothing for the 
mechanical contrivances by which geometrical exactness is attained in 
modern jewellery, they succeeded better than all whom we had previously 
employed in the imitation of that freedom of styie which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the art among the ancients. Among these workmen from 
St. Angelo, we mention with Day ope the name of Benedetto Romanini, 
master of his traditional methods to our first Roman disciples in this art. 


Unfortunately, the troubles of 1848 interrupted for many ro 
the course of Signor Castellani’s investigations. At length, in 
1858, he was permitted to return to his labours, and to renew his 
efforts to reproduce the Etruscan, the Greek, and the Roman 
works in gold. With the last, the obstacles to be overcome were 
less serious. But with the Etruscan and Greek many ley 4 
were made before the desired result could be obtained in the 
reproduction of the funiform and granulated work, and the various 
enamels. These difficulties were at length conquered. By a 
happy observation of some old Etruscan work, from which the 
granulated surface had been broken away, it was ascertained 
that the gold surface offered the same appearances as those 
gold surfaces from which enamel has been removed. This fur- 
nished aclue. New experiments were at once made which have 
satisfied Signor Castellani that the problem is in a great degree 
solved. Similar researches have likewise conducted him to the 
principles on which enamel was made use of in ancient jewellery, 
and, in one instance, to the rediscovery of a process that had been 
lost. It isnot too much to say that these labours have been crowned 
with success, and that Signor Castellani has accomplished much in 
the revival of ancient forms in all their strength and exquisite 
beauty. It is, moreover, the triumph of a genuine artist, and is 
due to indefatigable industry combined with enthusiasm for his 
subject. There may be some who may regret that so much labour 
should have been bestowed mevely on the reproduction of ancient 
forms, but this is a step in the revival of the goldsmith’s art that 
was absolutely indispensable. The correct principles of design 
can only be learned from the study of models that have never 
been equalled in excellence, and it is of immense importance 

by understanding the processes of the ancient workers in gold, the 
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modern student should see to what their success was due. 
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reader of Signor Castellani’s short paper on these subjects will 

rceive what are the characteristics which distinguish the old 
work from the model jewels that we see in the shop windows in 
Bond Street, and will be glad to find that, in the eyes of an artist 
goldsmith, it is more desirable that a jewel should be a beautiful 
work of art than a merely marketable article. We only regret 
that one capable of s eaking so well should not have written at 
greater length on a subject so interesting. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. — 

Under the Management of Miss Louisa ~ ees Mr. W. Harrison, Sole atic 
Qn and Friday, SATANELLA. Tuesday Thursday, LOVE'S MP 

3. After which, every Evening, 

BEAUTY and iE BEAST. _Commencing at ten minutes to Seven. A Mornin 
Performance every bere at Two o'clock, to which Children under twelve are admit 
at all parts of 


half-past Fou 
DAY POPULAR CONCERTS. —ST. JAMES’S 
HALL. —On Monday Evening next, January 26, t) amme will include 


the Progr: 
Spohr's Nonetto for Wind and String Instruments; Executants— MM. Charlies Hallé, 
Sainton, Piatti, L. Ries, U1. Webb, Severn, Lazarus, Pratten, Barret, Hutchins, and C, Harper. 
a Miss Banks and ) Dolby. . Mr. Sofa Stalls, 53.3 
2 


Balcony, 33.; Adenlesten, Is. Tickets at Chappell & ca 8, 50 New Bond Street, and at Austin’s, 
8 Piccadilly. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, Every Night at Eight, and 
Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons at Three, in St. Jaines' 'sTiall. Proprietor, W. P. 

bee me Owing to the great success of the Popular Songs “ Mary Blane,” “* ft Neale,” 
oi Geinene’ 1 will be repeated Every Evening. Entire Change of Programme. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 25.; 
lery, Is. 


GIGNOR GIUGLINI—NATIONAL MELODIES.—SIXTH 
CONCERT.—ST. JAMES'’S HALL, FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30.—This cele- 
brated ey has been expre: aly eng ef a for these attractive Concerts, in conjunction with the 
Band of 20 oa, and full C ‘hor 400 Voices. Miss BANKS will also appear, a os 
ose of Summer,” and “ Near Woodstock Town.” Admission, 1s.; 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; at all the Principal Music Sellers’, Austin's Ticket Office, Pics 
‘Mitchell's Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 


R. EDM UND YATES’S INVITATIONS to EVENING 

RTIES and the SEA-SIDE will be at the EVERY 

EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight o'clock. Mr. HAROLD POW will be one of the 

y. A Morning Pertormance on Saturday, at Three o' Stalls, 3s.; vy Gallery, 
Box Office is open daily from Eleven till Five o'clock. 


BIRKENHEAD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL (LIMITED), 


BIRKENHEAD PAR 
Master—Rev. J. 1, FEARS, M. late ‘of College, and Bell's 


of th same eenrally at tha ofthe picial Publi School 
tention ng paid to Arithmetic, ont are 
itted between he Agee of Nine Ly Fifteen. Fees 2. to £21 
The School will re-open on February 3. For further partiouiors apply to the sia! Sas 
or to WILLIAM JACKSO Esq., jun., Hon. Sec., 21 Fenwick Stree! 


M! LL HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, N.W., vill re-open 
Wednesday, January 28, 1863. ‘Applications for or to Taomas 
3. Coonze, Be. ee Common; the Rev. Dr. Huanoatt, Head Master; or the Rev. 


HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL will yo-open on on 


, January 29. Head Master, Rev. Acrarv Wrioter, M.A., M.D. A act 
St. "John's Ci Cal ege, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in the late Royal idtilary 


ICAL EDUCATION.—SCHOOL FRIGATE 
“CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL._The NEXT SESSION of this Institution will 
commence January 31,1} 
The “ Conway,” moored in the River M glo doctanad, 4 train and educate, at the most 
erate cost, boys i d for officers in the Merchant N 
The course of two years in the “ Conway” is reckoned > a special order of the Board of 
ie, as one year at sea; thus the pupils save a year in passing their Seana be 
officers, and require to be at sea only turee, instead o years, before doing 
Terms of Admission, Guineas per 
For the other f the detailed and Forms of Application, 
to “The ‘the Conway, Rock Ferry, or to the Secretary, B. J. 
‘thomson, Esq., 4 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


‘HE Head Master of a Foundation School in one of the Southern 


Counties wishes to receive into his family Two Private PUPILS, not = 17, for the 


um of either preparing them for the U or leting 
their Education. French, German, and taught if - 120 Guineas 
per annum, inclusive.—Address, Arpua, 40 Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, 


AN M.A. of OXFORD wishes to receive DAILY PUPILS, 


at his Chambers ina —— rt of London, to prepare for the Public Schools, Oxford pe 
Goulburn, D. De late Head Master of Rugby ; and Rev. 
lege, Wiits.—For terms, &c., address, 


e. References: Rev. 
. Bradley, M. Head of Marlboroug' Gol 
care of 


[HE REV. J JOHN J. MANLEY, M. A. (Educated at Eton), 
Graduate in Honours of Ex. Coll. Guieed, Four Gentlemen for the Universi! 
and Orders. Also, two or three Boys for the the Public Schools. — For terms and references, 
address, Cottered Rectory, Buntingford, Herts. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
WO CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
PUPILS, reading forthe above, and prepare them thoroughly and 
UNIWVERSIT TY TUTORIAL ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
This by G of Oxford Cambi 
SUPPLIES Masters of Schools Heads of Fannie TU TORS from Universit’ 


-A., Secretary. 
ETARIN PROPRIETARY COLLEGE (Limited). — 


Wanted,a HEAD MASTER in the above College, MALVERN. 
‘Testimonials must be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, . STOMM ES, vern, on or 
before February 1, 1863, from whom any further infi may b 


AN N ENGLISH MEDICAL MAN of the Protestant persuasion, 
s Lady, residing near Fontainebleau, wish to pay A their only Daughter 
four of five ls of respectable connexion.—Apply WARDS, at ly (Seine et 


Tc CLU SIVE TERMS. —A well-connected Girl can be received 


“ A NICHT WI’ BURNS.”—EGYPTIAN HALL.—Every 

Evening at 8 (Saturday ‘Sie RENN and Saturday Afternoon at 3. Commemoration of 

the Birthday of Robert Burns. ENNEDY, assisted by Mr. Land at the Pianoforte, wiil 

give his Entertainment on the “* Popular ar Somme of pM and Recite = inimitable Poem 

“Tam o' Shanter."’ In preparation, Jacobi! 28.,38. Mitchell's 
Royal Library, Oid Bond Street. 


USICAL UNION.—NINETEENTH SEASON. — Members 


are and the Directress 
ffered in this particular. ‘Terms (according to Profi i 
Bony Gu Guineas, including use of Books.—Siema, Morley’s Library, Park Terrace, Regent's Park. 


yo HARROW MEN.—A well-established School, 
ratory to Harrow, situated in a So to be DISPOSED 01 0. 


popular 
death of the F Principal 14-7" um required, 
furniture to be taken at a valuation.— Immediate made to the Kev. <4 
Bernavs,the Rectory, Great 


diately, in consequence 


declining eription to give Notice before February, and those having 
send Name and Address to the Director. ‘The Kecord of 1862 will be sent to it at the at 
of the present month.—J. Ex.a, 18 Hanover Square. 


QocieETy of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies the Members. Now open, at their Gallery, 


5 Pall Mali East, from Nine till Dusk —A on, One Shilling. 
JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


NOW. OPEN, the ART EXHIBITION for the RELIEF of 
the DISTRESS } in the COTTON DISTRICTS, 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. Open from 
Ten till Four.—Admission, One Shilling. 


F. W. DICEY, Hon. Sec. 


(SHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 

At the close of the Christmas Vacation, a JUVENILE DEPARTMENT will be 
OPENED under a Head Master, subject to the supervision and control of the Principal. 

The Studies of this Department will be so arranged that it may serve as a preparation both to 
the Classicai and Modern Departments, and especial attention will be paid to English, to the 
tudiments of Latin and French, and to Writing and Ari etic. 

A distinct portiun of the Coliege Buildings, with separate entrance, will be antiqued ise Bare 

this Department, and a separate Pieveround divided off for their exclusive use. 
Boarding House will also be Opened speedil 

Boys may be admitted to this Department at the age of 7 ; none may leave it before 11, or 
remain in it after 13, without Speci#! Permission from the Principal. 

Boys can be Nominated and Admitted to this Department on the same Terms as to the Lower 
Classes of the College, except that Nominations may be obtained from the Council at £4 per 
annum. All Applications to be made to the Secretary, W. L. Bary, Esq., at the College. 

ALFRED BARRY, Principol. 


GHEF FIELD SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 
METALLURGY. 
’resicdent. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, ss. TRS. D.C.L., Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 


Vice-Presidents. 
mer Cutler Esq. 
‘he Master 
The Right Hon. W rncliffe. 
Sir David Brewster, K.H., ped L., F.R.S.L. and E., M.R.1.A 
F-R.S., Director of the Royal School of Min 
Erefenor of Metallurgy in the Royal ‘School of Mines. 


Kee nef Mining Records 
.» Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the Royal 


John Pere .M.D 
William Esq., 
rt Hunt, 


ghd M.A., F. 


‘ector. 
The Rev. B. Atkinson M.A., Princi the Collegiate Schoo! late Fellow and Assistant 
rofessors. 


Metallurgy, and Allen, Ph. D.,F.C.S., of the Universities of Giessen 


Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 2 Sntiea Mechanics—Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. 

L Sheela School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will afford a complete oclentifie and 

ucation to students who are destined to become civil, mechanical, or mining engi- 
heer, o or mauufacturers of any kind. Its object is thoroughly to discipline the culos in the 
prinnoien« of those Sciences upon which the operations of the Engineer, Metallurgist, or Manu- 
rer depend 
education will be given by means of S$ nn of Lectures, by Cuan 

Class Instruction, by Practical Teaching in the Laboratory and Drawing Room, and 
ally by Field Excursions. 


(QRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, near 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Patrons, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ami H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Instituted, May 10, 1738. 


Orphan and other 41> Children from every Kingdom. Since its 
years since, 2,097 have been admitted— 60 are pew in 


the schools, but there are vacant Beds for 100 more, which can only be y tional 
Gharit has suffered in common with other 

this uy su’ 
and Donations, arising out of the hele mocked 
the present time, and will be most gratefully received by Secretary. 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


210 10s. and to Vote Is. 
and to Votes at each £lection. 


Office, 32 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
ards, or an Annual 
Governor of the ‘Charity, at 
RorxYat NATIONAL LIFE BOAT INSTITUTION.—The 


Committee earnestly APPEAL the tho for ASSISTANCE, to enable them to meet 

Establishments. the past year 
of the Institution's Boats. Contributions 
bankers ; and by the Secretary, Mr. Ricnano 
Lewis, at the | KY 14 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


4 NOBLEMEN, MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, and 
LITERARY MEN.—To be Disposed of, a Share of a canton, of considerable 
Politica Influence. Five bag ny = to Ten Thousand Pounds req’ A large guaranteed 
by letter only, to Arraa, at Mr. Law Gray's 


LJTERARY APPOINTMENT.— Wanted, a Gentleman of 
Literary Attalament and Expe' who would be 


de: 
ance in the conduct of high class Popular Pu blications.—Full particulars as to 
and od past experience to be addressed, in Pa — J.H.,care of Mr. T. Reed. News Ai 


5 Great Portland Street, W 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An Engineering — in 


don, of 18 years’ standing, have a vacancy in their for ay well 


in Civil Eng pesetinn. by being placed upon large Works in course of construction, and also in 
the preparation of Surveys, Sites, Estimates, ac. A liberal ronians. is expected, but the 
yt 


amount will be governed by the knowledge and a! any he Youth, a the Firm are 

ew of meeting with one = will aeteeny y app ¥. himself to learning his profession.— 

ly, with particulars of age and respectability, to Messrs. Fisher & ~4 Solicitors, 12 
ford Row, W.C. 


of FORTESCUE.—A Member the F the Family, who 
accow Branches, in te: t 
Subject to him information of the where he may and selating the 


Family. in MS, or 
d lars, or A’ eoteten, ‘or any notices of early Painted or Engraved 


received. 
Please to address F., care of Joes Bam | 29 New Bond Street, London, W., from whom 
Name and Address } of the A 


ARTISTS, AUTI TORS, “and Others. — Pretty Country 
accepted.— Address, bleto: 


Nominal terms iy be 
wood, Dorking. 


¢ School ot Practical Science and Metallurgy Lag be ducted in b buildi of 
the Shettield Collegiate School. The two Institutions, although both under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. G. B. Atkinson, Principal of the re Collegiate Se School, are, however, entirely 


A detailed Prospectus, containing. call the Comes of all other 
information, arrangemen by xe Director. 


The ol wilt open in First Week? in February, 1*63. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
ARLAND | & FISHER, Ecclesiastical Decorators, &c., and 
f every description of CHURCH and DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL 


& Estimates furni: ,or an Il 
FURNITU Hangings. se c. Design: Street: Strand, W.C 


QAKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND, re-opens F a 4. 
are Twelve Exhibitions of £10 per annum each, and 


ENCILS, Black a and Coloured Chalks,—A. W. FaBeEr’s 
Polygrede 1 Lead by all Colourmen. Sole Agents: 


q 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT STITUTION, 
CECHURCH STREET, LO: 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON 
Established December 1835. 


Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
John Brad Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq. 
Thomas C suber, Esq oseph Freeman Charles W: sq. 
Joseph Fell Christy, Esq Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Trustees. 
John Feltham, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq.. M.P. 
Physicians. 


J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Bankers — Messrs. Brown, Janson, & Co., and Bank of England. 
Solicitor — Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary —Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1862:— 
Number of New Policies issued the 


Assuring the sum of ~ £478,691 6 
ucing am annual income of 20 - 16,094 8 
(In addition to single premiums of £1,779 19s. 5d.) * 


Making the annual income arising from 17,130 existing policies . . « £282,597 16 1 
Deduct the annual abatement made at the division of 1857,of . .«.« « Su2 0 0 

2485 16 1 
Add interest oninvestedcapital . . «© © © © © © « 92,215 12 2 


Total number of Policies issued, 25,532 
Amount paid in claims by the of the 

of the institution in December 1835 - #1291962 18 4 
Amount of accumulated fund 2,200,426 3 4 


an Report of the Directors for the year ending the 20th November 1862, may be had 
on application, with the ill of the profits for the five years 
ending the 20th November 1857, by which it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums 
range from 1! per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one instance the premium is extinct. 
Instances of the bonuses are also shown. 

At the Annual Meeting, held on the 22d instant, the Chairman announced that the Actuary 
had reported to the Board that the result of his Quing made up to the 
20th November last, showed a Surplus of £531,965 3s. 4d. 

John Bradbury, Esq., and Richerd Fall, Esq.,the two Directors who retired by rotation, 
being eligible for re- -electios n, were RE-ELECTE accordingly 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist JANUARY are reminded that the same must be 
paid within thirty days from that e 

December 29, 1862. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. _ 
E QUITABLE ASSURAN GE OFFICE. 
NEW BRIDGE gen BLACKFRIARS. 


The Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, President. 


‘Wm. Fred. Esq., V.P. Richard 

James Spicer, Esq., V.P. Peter Martineau, EF 

John Charhes Bu yne, Esq. John Alldin 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 


Frederic’! tose per, Esq. John Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charies Curling, Esq. Rich; nard Twining, Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 


| HENRY. ‘DUN 


THE COTTON PLANTATION COMPANY of NATAL 


(Limited). Incorporated, with Limited Liability, under the Companies Act, 1862. Capital 

£150,000, in 15,000 Shares of of £ poke of which 6,000 (includi: up en 

payment of lands) are already pl: With power to increase. Deposit, . per Share on 

application, and 30s. on allotment. Future calls will not exceed 20s. per Share, at intervals 
not less than three months. 


THOMAS BARNES, Esq., M.P., Farnworth, Manchester, Lancashire, Member of 
Couneil of the Cotton Supply of the ana 


Selle war Com any. 

P.G El BYL, Esq., late of the firm of Messrs, Porter, Vander Byl, & Co., Cape Town. 

COLL "Esa. Merchant, 9 Graeechurch Street. 

J.K. CR Spinner, Bolton, 

, Esq., Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Glasgow, and Member 
of the Connell of of the. Association 

FREDERICK GRAY -L., 7 Cork Street, B Burli 

HENRY | Esq. lof the of M 


Stree 

DE PAGS. Merchant Fench ch Street. 

enchure 
MARTIN SWINDELL: 1, a. (of the firm of Messrs. Brooke & Swindells, Cotton Spinners), 

n, ton, nea 
ROBERT TAYLOR, | Ea. ‘Inte of the firm of Messrs, Roberts, Taylor, & Newton, of Man- 

aot, Palace Club Chambers, King Street, St. James’ 
(With power to add waebenie 


Bank 


London—_THE BANK OF LONDON, Threafneedle 
Liverpool_THE BANK LIVERP( OL. 
Manchester—Messrs. LOYD, ENTWISTLE, & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. DAWES & SONS, 9 Angel Court, E.C 

Brokers. 
anton Il. HASLEWOOD, Esa.. 
Live —Mess FOND 
HENRY SON, Esq. 
Glasgow—Messrs. M* LW aN. & AULD. 


le & G ), 11 New 


2 Accountants—Messrs. COLEMAN, TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & Co., 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C- 


Secretary—H. W. WOOD, Esq. 
Manager at Natal_HENRY MILNER, Esq. 
Orricers : 9 Gracechurch Street. 


This Company is formed for the purchase of land and the cultivation of cotton feetae 
of Natal, which offers, in soil, climate, labour, and facilities for shipment, ba == fa’ 
conditions for abundant and profitable production 

Natal is situated at the same distance from the equator as New Orleans, Egypt, and other 
cotton countries of established reputation. It comprises 12,860,000 acres, almost wholl y available 
for agricultural purposes. Indigenous cotton abounds, whilst that raised from Orleans seed, 
instead of being an annual, as in America, becomes perennial under the genial climate of Natal. 
Samples of Nata! Cotton, raised by native free labour, were on view at the International Exe 
hibition, and, although labouring under every disadvantage of imperfect culture and cleaning, 
were hig ghly commended by the Mane! ester Chamber of Commerce, having the general charae~ 
teristics of fair Uplands, ranging to ti nest New Orleans, the qualities most in demond by’ 
British manufacturers. The extracts from official reports. and other reliable 
evidence, conclusively prove the adaptation of Natal for an extensive growth of the most mar- 
ketable description of cotton; the cost of which is estimated at 4d. per |b., including valuation’ 


| of rent, wear and tear of buildings, machinery, tools, wages, ginning, shipment, and freight to 


| 


The EQUITABLE, established im 1762, was one of the earliest Offices on the mutual | 


inciple. 
The entire profits are divisible amon; phe Por bemr no portion of the same being diverted 
either for dividends on shares, as in “ y”’ Offices, or for * Commission " to agents. 
During the century of its cxienen” t 7) ‘paid £16,460,000 in claims, and £15,260,000 for 
bonuses on the same. 


The invested capital, on Di b 31.) 1862, ded Five ever ge! sterling. 
pr A. reserve at the last “ rest,” in D ber 1859, 770,000, as 2 basis for future 
vis 


ween arel -Law of December 19, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to participa- 
m in the bonw 
New assurers in the current year (1863) will be placed among that mee after payment of 

their first premium, and will become ser vl toa °° eran share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in all future benefits of t 

ov The full value i on surrender, without any deduction. 

Loans ow Poxicies.— The Directors will make advances on deposit of the Policies. 

A Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to receive proposals for 
New Assurances ; and a Short Account of the Society may be had on application, personally or 


, at the Office. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


Gcorrisy EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established in 1831. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 


HEAD OFFICE—% ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE is a purely Mutual Society. The Members are expressly 
exempted from personal responsibility for any Claims against Society and the whole Profits 
long to them. 
Since the Society was established, 
of deceased Members. The total Additions 


licies amount to £1,307,080. 


POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT FIRST MARCH 1862. 
ded Securities, Government Stock, na other 
£ 


Accumulated Fund, invested in Lan 
eligible Investments 
Annual Rev 
The Investigation Report (1862), orms of Proposal, and. every information, 
be hadat the Head Office or Agencies of the Society. «i 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 


Edinburgh, December 1862. WM. ty INLAY, Secretary. 


OFFICE IN LONDON, 2 POULTRY, E.C 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY.— 


F Cent. Debenture Stock. The Directors are pre; 
are the Iss E at par of the remainder of the Company's perpetual FOUR per CENT 


England. | 

tion of is needed for the successful cultivation of cotton, viz. a sili-’ 
ceous soil, a tropical sun, saline moisture, facilities for irrigation, cheap labour, and’ proximity 
toaport. All these favourable conditions exist in Na’ 

An abundant onto »ly of free labour for the cotton Plantations will be supplied ad phe natives, many 
of whom reside on the estates, at wages ranging from 10s. to 15s. per month, food luded. 
Directors will encourage cotton culture among occupiers of their estates, by djstributing seed, 
Feu iding gins and presses, and tng the Kes t and unginned cotton; and immediately the 

jeutenant-Governor’s plan of aiding the Kaffirs to cultivate cotton, and allowing their taxes 

paid in it.comes into operation, Company will purchase such cotton in the colony,and 
ve are it for the home market. 

ost of the estates in the colony are partially occupied by natives, which gives to the owners: 
ofe such estates the advantage of readily procuring labour, more —— on extraordi 

ions, such as picking season. Any amount of additional labour required may be obtai 
from Coolies, at about £12 to 15 each per annum, including provisions. 

One of the chief peculiarities of the climate of the Cotton States of America is the regular 
equable diffusion of the rainfall over the various seasons, instead of being, as usual in t¢: 
latitudes, confined more or less to one season. It is the same in Natal, where the 20 inches of 
rain falling between October and March corres 
April and August in the other hemisphere; and the vast alluvial area of the colony will be com- 
en by the fact that no less than twenty-three rivers empty themselves thence into the 


* Nothing is wanting but — to make Natal our most im t eotton possession next after 
jenn surpassing India in the yield and quantity, and equal to America in every element save 
exte 


_ an have been made to purchase about 130,000 acres of land admirably ete for 
raising ote, including 24,000 acres on the cozst ; and it is the intention of the ors at 


| once to commence, and gradually to bring the estates under cultivation, so as to avail ‘cone 


selves of “the high prices of cotton likely to prevail for some years. The price payable for the 
land averages 15s. per acre, and the vendors, to whom the hizhly-remunerative nature of the 
Fees iy is practically known, agree to receive the amount partly in cash, as deposit, ey 4 

a up shares, and partly in debentures at 18 and 24 months, free of interest, and part! 
de ntures bearing 5 per cent. interest payable at five years or sooner, at the option of the Gm 
pany, thus leaving the capital of the C a! available for productive pur 

European and other immigrants will be invited to scttle upon the Company’ 's lands, and aided 
in rearing the cotton plant, the produce of which — be receivable for rent. This will stimu- 
late the production olestion, and increase the supply of skilled labour, without restriction from~ 
general farming, or breeding cattle or sheep, whilst the Company will hold an important 
property continually advancing in value. 

At the Port of Natal, whence the produce of the colony is ex, S qubeey a short Railway has al 
already established, anda central line is projected, which will pass through a portion of 
Company's lands, adding greatly to their value. 

‘The Directors qungremiiate themselves on having secured the services of Mr. Henry Milner. 


| late member of th he Legislative a of Natal, as —_ Manager. He is one of the o! 


000 have been paid to the Bepreceiins | 
fc to Poli 


without any Seduction whatever. A consid 

—— for by firms interested in putencting the cultivation of cotton,or connected with the 
colon 

Cophes of Prospectuses, Official Reports, and other information may be obtained of Mr. H. w. 
ood, the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, 9 Gracechurch § — E.C., to whom, or to the 


| Brokers of the Company, applications for Shares should be addre: 


pared to receive ICA'TIONS 
DEBEN- 


mes to be inscribed in the books of the Company without payment of stamp dutyor | 


This Stock i will have the same priority as the present Mortgage Debt. 

The fixed dividend will commence on the day on which the money is paid to the Company's 
credit, and half-yearly interest to June 30 and ‘December 31 in each year will be transmitted by 
warrants payabie on those duys respectively. 

Forms of application for any amount of Stock (not being fractions of a pound) may be obtained 


from the undersigne 
London Bridge Railway Terminus. FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 


’ | ‘HE ITALIAN IRRIGATION CANAL COMPANY.— 

Notice is hereby given that, in conformity with the notification of November 28, 1862, 
those Shareholders who have not yet paid the further amount of £4 = Share (making on the 
whole 46 per Share), must make such payment on or before the 16th 
which date Interest at the rate of £6 per Cent. per Annum will be charged upon all sums then 
in eran. Interest at the same rate upon all payments made will’ be allowed from the dates of 
payment. 

By Order,G. GRANT, Acting Secretary. 
15 Gresham House, E.C., Old Broad Street, London, Jan. 14, 1843. 


SEVEN PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE STOCK 
of the DEMERARA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Inengeniet by Act of the Colonial Legislature, and confirmed by Her Majesty in Council. 
lications for the ing portion of this Stock may be sent to CHARLES CAVE, Esq., 
conntial Commissioner, at oe banking house of Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave, & Cave, 62 
‘Threadneedle Street, L: ndon 


Sv PERIOR CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—At 

this Library per, be a an S Collection of Works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

TRAVELS, CiENC and “REL ON, now on Sale at very greatly uced Prices. 

Many of — will be found well suited for Viilage and Parochiat Libraries, book Societies, 
Chureh Institutes, and other Litcrary Soc’eties. Catalogues gratis and post fiee. 
Bow ix's Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


J ONDON, COUNTRY and FOREIGN PAPERS, 1s.— 


Periodicals, the Country Newspapers, and principal Foreign Papers. Price is., or post free for 


MM st stamps. —W. Tuomas, Publisher, 26 Brydges street, Covent Garden. 
{}DUCATIONAL of Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S.— 


A detailed Pr ving Specimens of the above Works, Mt be forwarded 
free, on application to Tuonx ‘& = 109 Upper Stamford Street, London. 8. das 


NEW STUDIO EASEL. Very and Efficacious. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Manufi lace, London, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 

celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 

lelici and very w Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London ; by the 
agents in the principal towns in Engiand ; or wholesale ‘at 8 Great Windmill Street, W. 
Observe the real seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ye RTLE.— McCALL’S WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 


| and Italian Warehousemen, W a Chemists, axd ot! 


ay of February next, after | 


J. McCALL & 
PROVISION STORES, 137 NE. 
*«* Prize Medal for Patent Process of Preserving Provisions without over-cooking, whereby 
freshness and flavour is retained. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


-BROWN COD LIVER OI L, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most 
remedy for 


10N, TIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is ineomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
“Thave frequently prescribed Dr. De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every 
reason to be Satistied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of "Health, and Chief Analyst to the City of London. 
“ It is, I believe, uni dged that Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
has great therapeutic powers ; and from my ny investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article. 


Dr. pe Jonen’s Licur-Brown Cop Liver On is sold only in Impsntat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.¢ 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled with hye stam and signature, wiraour 


| WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and 
Ww. Universal List, just pablished, contains all the London Sewepepere and 


SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Za 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
The Jurors of Cxuass 2 have ewertehe PRIEE MEDAL for the Superiority of the 


LENF 5 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen,&¢. 


ponds with the same quantity falling between~ 
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The Saturday Review. 


FOURTEENTH. REPORT of the BANK of LONDON. 

Head Banking-house Threadneedle Street. 

Charing Cross Branch. . 450 West Scrand. 

Manager-MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun.-, Esq. 
Scerctary—C, J. H. ALLEN, Esq. 
At the Fo' g of the hel a day at the London Tavern, 
pszate S Street, the following Report was re: y the Secre 
Bighor Directors have the ples sure of submitting to the Shareholders the annexed statement of 
Accounts, which shows that the balauce of profit upon the operatious of the Bank for the past 
this sum have been defray: e curren 

vision ms ade for all bad or doubtful debts; are! also 4 rebate of interest on bills discounted 
not yet due, there remains for disposal the sum of 227,069 7s. 3d. 

The Dircetors appropriate £1.617 5s. 5d. to the liguidation ofthe balance of preliminary 
expenses, and they apply the usual amount of £200 in reduction of the cost of the lease and 
buildings at the Charing Cross Branch. They declare a dividend at the rate of 210 per cent. per 
annum, free of ey and transfer £10,000 to the reserve fund, which, by such addition, is 
increased = 232,000. lanee—viz., £252 1s. 10d.—is carried to the credit of Profit Loss 
Account of the current half-year. 


BANK OF LONDON. 
Laapitrries anp Assets, Dec. 31, 1362. 


ze - one 
To Reserve 
To Amount due by the Bank on Cui Dp 

‘So Amount carried to credit of rofit an t. 

Less Amount paid to Customers for Interest on their Balan 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for r SILVER. —The REAL 
NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 o by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkingtos ~ On, r+ beyond all com the 
very best articie next to sterling silver that can be —— loyed as =. either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real si 
A small useiul set, guaran first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


or | Threador| King's or 

Silver iek tary, 
} Fatterp. | Pattern. | Pattern. | 
£ s.d, £8. | £64, 

1B 0 240 200 215 0 

| 13 0 240 210 0 215 0 
| 140 lho 16 06 iwo 
| 140 Ino 115 0 117 0 
| 016 0 120 150 170 
6 Egg Spoons, gi 010 0 013 6 015 0 0 0 

2 Sauce ladies 060 oso 090 
066 ow on 

os 4 046 050 050 

018 023 026 020 

026 036 040 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers..... 140 176 1 0 1k o 

1 Butter Knife..... 026 056 060 070 
lSoup Ladle . ow 017 0 ov7 1eo 
Sugar Sifter O33 | 046 |050 | 050 
Total 919 9 [13103 [4196 40 


B viz. 
Government Securities, India Bonds, &e 
Ditto Premises in Threadnecdle ‘Street; at a rental yielding 
By Free nold in the occupation of the 35,000 
By Bills Discounted, Loans, &C...+.+sseeseeeesesereececcnseeseeenensarensecsecene 2,882,147 4 
By Cash in Hand and at Call ... 430. 
at Charing Cross Branch, Furniture, &c. 1,014 8 


£3,013,474 8 7 


= 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Fon rus Harr-Year exvixnc Decemaze 31, 1862. 


Dr. 
To Half a Year's Current Expenses at Head Office and Charing Cross Branch, 


bad and doubtful Debts, Directors’ Remuneration, &C. ........e0e++eeese0+ 211,598 10 5 
To Rebate of Interest on Bills discounted not yet due, carried " Proiit — Loss 

CW ACCOUNE 4,100 18 10 

To Balance of Expenses ..... 1617 5 5 

To Charing Cress Branch Lease. yen 20 0 0 

To Dividend for the Half-year at the rate ot per Cent. pe 15,000 0 0 

To Ialt-year’s In Keserve Fund per 

Amount now added thereto 0 0 

10.01) 0 0 

Balance carried to Profit and Loss New Account .. evece 252 110 

£42,798 16 6 


Cr. 
By Balance of Profit brought from last Half-year........s00+s0ss0s 27 
By ditto tor Current Half-year wh 


742795 16 6 16 6 

RESERVE FUND ACCOUNT. 
To Balance 232,000 0 0 
By pwn last Half-year £72,000 0 0 
By Additions 10,000 0 0 
~~ 282,000 0 0 


We have examined the above Accouats and find them correct, January 13, 1863. 
HENRY Auditors 
STE 
ALFRED LAMB, 
It was resolved unanimously, 
‘That the the Report now read ne received and es 
The Chairman announerd that the Dividend would be payable on and after Monday, 
January 26, at the Head Office in Threadneedie Street. 
It was re-olved unanimously, 
That F the best thanks of the Meeting are hereby given to the Directors for their careful and 
-essful management. 
ac at the cordial thanks of the Shareholders are due andere he-eby tendered to the Manager, 
the Secretary, and the other officers of the Bank for their zealous and efficient services. 


Latracted from the Minutes. 
Cc. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


_ Threadneedle Street, Jonuary 19, 1863. 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above,and a 
relative number of knives, &c., or Tea and cotes Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet | and Liqueur Frames, prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 


patent process. 
UTLERY warranted.—The Most Varied Assortment of 
TARLE CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM |S. 
BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


Table Dessert 

Ivory Knives Knives 

T per Pair 

Dozen. Dozen. 

|} 8. 4 s. d. s. 

3}-inch Ivory Handles 12 6 0 43 
2}-inch Fine Ivory Handles ........ 15 0 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles 18 0 uo 46 
4-inch tine Ivory Handles .. au 0 17 0 73 
4-inch Finest Airican Ivory Handles 20 0 lo 
Ditto, with Silver lerules ............ 40 0 33 °0 6 
Ditto, Carved Handles, Silver Ferules.. 0 43 0 17 6 
Nickel pattern 25 0 9 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pat 0 20 

Bons Horn Fonas 
ren Dozen. 

White Bone Handles ......... 86 26 
Ditto Balance Handles ...... 210 7 0 46 
Biack Horn Rimmed shoulders ........ 17 0 “uo 40 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handiles,........0++++ 13 0 90 30 


The largest stock in existence of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


=] 
ISH COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
material, in great variety, and of the newest an? most recherché patterrs, are on Show at 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, in Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set -¢ six ; block tia, 128. 3d. to 35s..6d. 
the set of six: elegant modern patterus, 39s. %). to 69s. the set: Britannia metal, wit or with- 
out silver pleted handles, £3 lls. to £685. the set of five; pt my £9 to 421 the set of 
four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britan be is. to 
77s.; electro-plated on nickel, fuli size, £9. 


ay ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. It contains 

upwards of 590 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Steriing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 

Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 

Chimneypieces, Ki.chen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show 

at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la,2,3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | 

Newman's Mews. 


(HAN DELIERS for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze and Ormolu. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 1807. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. Glass Dinner Services, for 
Twelve Persons, from £7 lis. 


B ANK of LONDON. — Threadneedle Street, and 
Charing Cross. 
Chairman—Sir JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman—JOHN GRIFFITH FRITH, Esq. (Frith, Sands, & Co). 
Manager-MATTHEW MARSHALL, Jun., Esq 


Current Accounts opened with parties propeily intocineed, aud Interest allowed on Credit 
Balane. s, provided such Balances are not drawn below £20 

Mom y 1:eceived upon Deposit, repayable on Seven Days’ Notice interest on which is regutated 
by the Market value of Money, as announced from time to time by public advert.sement, the 
prese nt rate being Three per Cent. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued free of charge, and all descriptions of Banking 


dusinces transacted. 
C. J. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


ue IMPERIAL BANK (Limited).—6 Lothbury, E.C. 
Capital, Capital, 21,000,000. 


Robert How. 
Edmund W 
Andrew Lusk. 
Michael Hall. 
Alex. L. Eider. 
John A. Chowne. 
William Tabor. 


Witliam Murdoch. 
bert Divales. 
James Dickson. 
dogoh Underwood. 
8. B. Edenborough. 
Gordon Thomson. 
Robert 8. Price. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced,and Interest allowed on minimum 
Monthly 
Deposits received from the Public at Interest acreed upen. 
~ aes of Credit and Ciicular Notes issued to all perteof the world, and Agencies under- 


The Bank takes charge of Securities, receives Dividends, and undertakes all ordinary 
Banking business. 
R. A. BENTHAM, Manager. 


Royral AL TURKISH BATHS, BLOOMSBURY. BEST for 
EMEN. ([2s.6d.) ONLY ONE "tor (3s.6d.) ALWAYS READY, 
Publie 4 hee —26 Queen Square, Russert Seva. 
*,* From Six to Nine p.s., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


BEX RHYDDING, Ilkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring 
Residence. —Physician—Dr. Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. : Surgeon—Thomas Scott, 

M.D. Edin., M.R.C.8 

Ben Rhy dding i is one ‘of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in England 
for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 

While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rhydding proceeds from Hydrotherapeutics as 
to its main prine ipie, it is by no means confined to that. but includes the « systematic application 
ot the art of cure in its whole range, and with ail its resources. 


H{YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM Supprook Park, 


Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. "LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every ‘Cuesde 
and Friday, between | and 4. 


ALVERN.—THE WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOME for INVALIDS. Erected by Dr. Wuson when he introduced the Water 
‘atients, Bath attached.—For terms, 


Cure into England. Receives 70 P: and has now a Lurkish 
_ &e., apply to Dr. Winson. 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
(Prize Medal 1 Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, “BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with =EeAswe, Post-free, 28. 6d. 
WORKS—21 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


Glass Dessert Services, for ‘twelve Persons, from 22. All 
Articles Piain Fi 
Or 


ures. 
ass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders execu 
LONDON Rooms, 45 Oxrorp Sraesr, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mancracrory and Snow Rooms, Broap Sraner. 
Established 1807. 


CeUBB'S PATENT SAFE BS — the most secure against Fire 


and Thie 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF st RONG- oom DOORS 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBv'S CASH and DEED BUXES. 
Tilustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; Liverpool; Manchester; Wolverk t 


DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 
M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Watch, 


Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special agpdiatment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
OOSEY’S “MINIATURE” PIANOFORTE, 17 Guineas, 
in Walnut or Mahozony.— Messrs. Boosry & Sons have much pleasure in announein 
the introduction of a New Pianoforte, “The Miniature,” which they believe the public will 
ronounce quite unrivailed, as combining cheapness and an excelicnt quality of tone. T 
Riinisture Pianoforte has the tull compass, is in a — but elezant case, and possesses creat 
briliiancy, as well as a Jirm,aud rapid touch. 1 is suitable alike tor the boudoir, stuuy, 
schoolroom, and trom its strength and compact form is especially adapted for the cabin of a Heed 
or an extreme ciimate. 


Tilustrated P) tu lication to Boosry & Sons, 24 Holles Street, London. 


ONES'S ZI lls. Gd. CONCERTINA. Mahogany, 20 Keys, 


Screwed Notes, German Fingering. Jones's £2 2s. English Concertina, Mahogany, 48 Keys, 
Screwed Notes, Covered Box.—Crystal Palace, Sydenhom, 8.F. 


= 
rpHe JURY of CLASS 30, of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION in to SMEE" SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, 
or “SOMNIER TUC ~ Paize Mepat or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any Re oe say in their + page 6, No. 2905, and page Il, > 2014: — 
* The somnier Tucker is perte solid, very, healthy. sane moderate in price; 
bination as simp.e as it is ingeniow ealthy as it is com fot 
To be obtained of most ond Bedding 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


PURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


Drawing-room Suites,complete . + «© «© « 


P.&58. OXFORD STREET, Ww. 
tm d Catalogues gratis and post-free on 


DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 

DESPATCH BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR. 
MOLU SUITES for the W RITING TABLE, Inkstands, Railway ‘Companions, Luncheon 
Baskets, PHOTOGRAPHIC AL assortment from 5s. to guineas; ALBUMS 
for CKESTS and MONOGRAMS; CARTE DE& VISITE PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY and distinguished persons of all nations, single portraits, ls. 6d. each ; and a choice 
variety of useful ELEGANCIES suitable for PAESENTS, at 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues post free. 


Woe WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
of 


Authors, sent on application, 
Banasrr, 13 Mark Lane, London. 
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SAUCE RIN 8° 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
d by Ci i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None ‘Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*,* Sold by Crosse & Buackwers ; Bareley & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


This day, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
| IBER CANTABRIGIENSIS. Parr II. An Account of 
the Changes made by recent Lezislation in the Colleges and Universities of Cambridge ; 
with an Appendix containing the Examination Papers for the Open Minor Scholarships in 
1861-1862. By Rosear Porrs, M.A., Trinity College. A Re-issuc of Paar I. 4s. 6d. 
London: Paaxer, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO 8QU. ARE, LONDON. 


O NEW YEAR’S GIFT is more valuable than OLD- 
RIDGE’'S BALM of COLUMBIA, established upwards of thirty years. It is the best 
and only certain remedy ever discovered for preservinz, strengthening, beautifying, or restoring 
the Hair, Whiskers, 3 Moustaches, and preventing them turning grey.—Sold in bottles. 3s. 6d., 
6s.,and Ils., by C.& A. Oi, °RTDGE, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘London, bed -C., and by all all 
Chemists and Att 1 ur Children’s and Ladies’ Hair it is most nd 


| Ge NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIV ER OIL is 

ial s frown the most eminent Fiyaens, among whom are the 
following: or, M. .; Dr. Seott, M.D.. .S., &c.; Dr. Edwin 
Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C. Oil, purely of origin, is pronounced to be 
of the greatest therapeutic value, in which’ the prescriber and patient may have the utmost 


confi 
Sold - m half-pint bottles, Is. Gd., pints, 2s. 6d., quarts, 4s. Gd., and five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d. 
— i measure, by THUMAS K. ATING, Pharmaceutical Ch emist, 79 St. Paul's Church- 


D= HASSALL, as well as the “LANCET” Newspaper, 
rt highly of the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by ROBERT 
wareils’s Martin’ A Lane, Connon Street, London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Ware- 
t 30s. a dozen. 
“Ww holesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, oe direct attention to their GUM- 
COLOURED ENAMEL LE _ BASE for Artiticial Teeth, specially commended at the 
17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth 5s. Sets from Five Guineas. 
Consultation oon For the protec result and efficacy of their system, vide Lancet. 


“ The voice of great events is proclaiming to us,‘ Reform, that you may preserve.’" 
‘n 12mo. pp. 112, cloth, 2s. 
(THE PRAYER-BOOK REMODELLED and adapted to 
the Men and Circumstances of the Present Times. 
Contents 
I. A HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
IL THE PRAYER-BOOK REMODELLED, WITH ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 

Ill. VINDICATION OF PROPOSED CHANGES. 

“ The Author deserves the thanks of the whole religious me gown for this s masterly exposi- 
tion of what is sufficient to constitute the basis of a sound an 
Church." —Inguldsby Letters. 
and alterations incipient in all our minds.”—Christian 

London: Lonewan, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW ELEMENTARY WORK ON LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION BY 
THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 
Now ready, 12mo. 4s. Gd., and Key, 5s. 
ATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for the Use 
of the Shell Forms in Grammar Schools. By the Rev. H. MusGrave WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Author of “ Notes for Latin Lyrics,” a 
“ Progressive Greek Delectus,” and a “* Progressive Greek Anthology.” 
London: Lonoman, Garren, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready, New Edition for 1863, with all the Recent Changes. 
Cart. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 
1863 (Thirty-first year) contains all the New Members of the House of Commons, &c. 
Waurrraxen & Co., Ave Maria Lane, and all Booksellers. 
(COMPANION to the BALL-ROOM, by Miss Leonora Grary, 
aining a clear description of Quadrilles, Lanems, &e., is Now Ready. To be had of 


conti 
Mr. yl rorang Royal Library, 33 ne — Street; and at her residence, 14 Grafton Street, New 
Bond Price ls. ; by post, 1 


Second ees demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
’ | YHE REMAINS of the LATE MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. Edited by her Son, the 
Dean or Wesrminsren. 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, Fifth Edition, 6s. 


J USTIN MARTYR, and other Poems, By Ricwarp 


Cuznzvix Trencu. 
POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES. GENOVEVA, and 
other Poems. Second Edition, 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Tondon: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Seventh Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES. By Ricnarp Cuenevix Trencu, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


the same Auth 
NOTES on the PARABLES. Eighth Edition, 12s. 
London: Parken, Sox, & West Strand. 
Second Edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
(COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the SEVEN 


CHURCHES in ASIA. By Ricnano Cuenevix Trenca, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parker. Son, & Bovrnx, West Strand. 


Second Edition, #vo. 10s. 6d. 
GERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Ricuanp Cugnevix Trenca, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovanr, West Strand. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 
G20D FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. 


Warre 
London: Par«sr, Sox. & Bounx, West Strand. 


This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
Nig. MARINI; or, the Mystery Solved: a Tale of 


London: Parker, Sox, & Bounx, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 


TTHALATTA ; or, the Great Commoner : : a Political Romance. 
By the Author of “ Catarina in Venice.” 
London: Parken, Sox, & Bovax, West Strand. 


This day, crown 8vo. 9s. 
Po COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and 
COUNTRY: a Selection from the Contributions of A.K.H.B. to “ Fraser's Magazine ;” 
other Occasional Essays. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, demy 8vo. 18s. 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Illustrated by Coloured &e. By 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Hospital, and Assistant-Physician to 


Middlesex Hospital. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 
Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


Second 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection from the Con- 
tributions of A. K. H. B. to “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


8vo. 16s. the Fourth Volume, completing the Work, of 


HE § SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, and its relation 


x and to the Government of Colonies. By Anrace Heurs, 
Son, & Bounx, West Strand. 

Demy 8vo. 15s. 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY of the ASTRONOMY of 


the ANCIENTS. By Sir Grones Coanewatt Lewis, Bart.. M.1. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bovnn, West 
ow ready, 6d.; by post, 7d. 

EXCESSIVE INF. MORTALITY; TOW CAN IT BE 

STAYED? A Paper contributed to the National ‘Social Science iation 
Meeting); to which is added a short Paper, reprinted from * Lawect, ALI- 
MENTATION, or, Artificial Feeding, as a Substitute for cousisered inits 
aud Social Aspects. By M. A. Barnas. 
London: & Sons. New Burlington Strect, W.; Messrs. Doorn, Regent Street, W, 


‘ow ready, post 8vo. illustrated by 600 Engravings on Copper. post free 1 2s, “6d. 
GANOT PHYSICS (EXPERIMENTAL and APPLIED). 
Edited by E. Arxrson, Lecturer on Chymistry and Physics, R.M.C., Sandhurst, For 
the use of Colleges and Schools. 
H. Baixibee, Publisher, 219 Regent Street. 


£700,000 per Annum may be saved by the Ratepayers of the Me*: opolis. 


HE UTILIZATION of the METROPOLITAN SI-WAGE, 


apie with a Brief Review of the Evidence taken by the Sclect Committee of the 
House of Commons on Sewage of Towns, and their Final Report. 
London: Kext & Co., Paternoster Row, and all Booksel'ers. 
This day is published, Second Edition, !s. 
I ETTER to BISHOP COLENSO, wherein his Objections to 
the Pentateuch are Examined in Detail. By the Rev. Wuttiam I, THoane, M.A,, late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; Author of “ Outlines of icclesiastical H istory,” 
* Veracity of Genesis,” &c. 
London: Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place. Cambridge: Drienrox, & Co. 
New Edition, with important Additions, cloth, 5s. 
De®. DICKSON’S “FALLACIES of the FACULTY.” 
Tinxscer Brorurns, 18 Catherine Street, Strand ; and at all Libraries. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS'S SHAKSPEARE. 
8 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £2 16s. 


THE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, printed from 


Vols. I. 28s. 


the Text of the copies left and and since carefully 

Examined and Revised. fee oy | Explan and Historical Notes, from the mest 

a iitstory of Stage, and a of Shakespeare. Ly ALExaxpen 
BALM. 


Also, an Edition of the Piays, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
& Co.; Rivingtons; Simpkin, Mosshall, & Co.; Hamilton & Cons 
tehard & Co.; Richardson & Co.; Allen & Co.; Smith, Elder, 2 Hod, 
Teew: J. Bain; L. Booth; Willis & A. Hall & Co. 3; E. 
FE. Rainford; Bickers & Bush; J. Cornish; Griffin & Co.; W. Allan & Co.; and Waller & 
Son: also, Deighton, Bell, & Co. , Cambridge; Wilsons, York; A. & C. Black. and Maclachian 
& Co.. Edinburgh. 
By the Author of the “ Dictionary of English Etymology.” 
THE. GEOMETRY of the THREE FIRST BOOKS of 
CLID, by direct Proof from Definitions alone. With an Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples pA Science. By Hexsteich Wevowoop, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104, 3s. 
ON the DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDERSTANDING. By 
Hewnstzich Wepewoon, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 132, 3s. 
Trisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW EDITION OF DEAN HOARE'’S WORK ON ee 
This day is published, Third Edition, carcfully revised, 4s. 6d 


NGLISH ROOTS; and the DERIVATION of WORDS 
from the ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON. Detiontes, (by permission) to the Earl of 
Carlisle,&c. By Eowarnp Newensam Hoare, M.A., of Waterford. 
** This work is used in many schools, and is anemia referred to by the Professors of 
English Literature in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Queen's Gsliegne, Yee id. 
Dublin: Honcees, Surrn, & Co., 104 Grafton Strect, Booksellers to the Uni ity 
London : Simp«in, Marsuact, & Co., Stationers’ Hail Court. 


Just published, Third Edition (2,000), 1s.; by post, Is. Id. 
BEX RHYDDING, the ASCLEPION of ENGLAND: 


Beauties, iis Ways, and its Water Cure. By the Rev. R. Wopanow Tuomson. 
Published by T. Nexsox & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


New Edition, illustrated with of the Beit Allah, or Mosque at Mecca, 
THE KORAN: Translated into English immediately from the 


Original Arabic, with Explanatory Notes taken from the most approved Commentators; 
to which is prefixed a preliminary Discourse by Groner Saxe, Gent., with a Memoir 
Translator, and with various and I N from Savac's 

London: Wittiam Teco, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Just ready, fep. 8vo. antique cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PATTIE DURANT: a Tale of 1662. By Ci Cycta, Author of 
“ Aunt Dorothy's Will,” “ Passing Clouds,” “ Warfare and 
Viatve Baornens & Co.,1 Amen Corner. 


REFUTED. 
ww ready, Is. Gd. 


A FEW REMARKS ia some of the more prominent Errors 
contained in Bishop COLENSO’S BOOK on the PENTATEUCRH. a = Rey. W. G. 
Cooxesiey, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Hammersmith ; Jate Assistant-Mas ton College. 
Urnam & Beet, 46 New Bond Street, London, W. 


This day is published, 
BEMISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by John E. 
werby. Described by C. Prearomst Jounso: to which is added a 
plement, com containing 180 New Figures ; lately Flowering Plants, b; by Joux 
aurer, A.L, F.G.5.; and the Horsetuils, and Club Mosses, by Joan Soweney. 
8vo. with 1780 ‘Goloured ‘igures, £3 3s, 
Joun Van Voorsr, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 5s. 


PLANS of LABOURERS’ COTTAGES and FARM BUILD- 
EOS. with Specifications and Estimates: being the Prize Designs for ‘Doiie and Gack 
Cottages of various cost; also, Farm Buildings adapted for Farms of 500 
respectively. Selected by the Yorkshire Agricultural Society from om ting Plans. With 
Reports on Cottage Architecture, by C. W. Sraicxianp, Esq.; on Farm Bui dings, by H. 8. 


Now ready, 1s. 
REECE: its CONDITION, PROSPECTS, and RE- 


SOURCES. By Evowanp Sraicktanp, Dep. Com. General, F. R.GS., F.B.A.S., late 
British Member of the Joint Financial Commission of Enquiry in Greece. 
W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


A MOST USEFUL PRESENT. 
Just published, 21s. 
(THE ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, consisting of 


34 Maps (size of each Plate, 12 in. i hy 9 Som the Most Recent and Best Authors 
bar yd on Stecl,in best Style, by Mr. E. prsinecres F.R.G.S. With an Index of above 
‘ames. 


THE LOWER SCHOOL ATLAS, consisting of Seventeen of 
the above Maps, all that are required for Use in Sunior Classes. 


London ; Sox, & West Strand. 


London: E. P. Wictiass, | Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C., and Eton College. 
*«* Catalogues of Eton and other School-Books, gratis. ase 
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January 24, 1863.] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXV., is 
published THIS DAY. 
I. TRAVELS IN PERU. 
II. INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
III, CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
V. THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
VI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VIL. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
VIII. THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
IX. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION. 


THE READER. 


To meet the numerous applications from Scotland, Ireland, and the 


Provinces, and to secure its punctual delivery on Saturday, 
THE READER 


WILL IN FUTURE BE PUBLISHED AT TWO O'CLOCK ON FRIDAY. 


Joux Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXXVIIL (fer 
FEBRUARY) will be published on Thursday, the 29th inst., with Four Illustrations, Is. 


ter XXXV Dlack Marks become 
XXXIX.—A Supper in the Ruceliai 
L.— An Arresting Vi 
XLL—Coming Back. 
THE INNER LIFE OF A MAN OF WaAk. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF CONVICTS, 
THE * * * * IN THE CLOSET: Passages extracted from the Journal of the Baron 
Delauny. (With an Illustration.) 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XV. old ©. 


INTENTS: 


” 
” 


I.—Mr. Crosbie meets an jergyman on his Way to 
Castle. 

XVII. — 

XVIIL.—Lily Dale's irst Love-letter. 
THE enanrenoGraah OF THE PRESS: in England, France, 
THE WORKING MAN’S RESTAURANT, 
BROTHERLESS. By 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 28. AUTOUR DE MON CIIAPEAU. 
KINGLAKE’'S CRIMEAN WAR. 


= 
Size of the Brain in Men and Women. On | Reteitien of Plants. 


Frozen Weil in Vermont, United 


and Germany. 


THE READER: 
A Review of Current Literature. 


Contents or No. III, Sarcrpay, January 17, 1863. 
SPINOZA. 

CHINA FROM A MEDICAL POINT OF VIEW. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF 8ST. BERNARD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BRITISH ENGINEERS—SMILES AND DEVEY. 
THOMAS HOOD. 

MYSTERIES OF MONEY. 

KENEALY'S NEW PANTOMIME. 

POEMS OF RURAL LIFE. 

NICCOLO MARINI. 
MISCELLANIES—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tas Daawa._FECHTER IN “ THE DUKE'’S MOTTO.” 
Mustc._THE CHORALE BOOK OF ENGLAND. MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
Arr.—KAULBS GALLERY. ART EXHIBITION FOR THE RELIEF 


TRESSED OPERATIVES. 


THE WEEK. OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Sarru, E:pea, & Co Comhill, INGS NEXT W 
Price 6s. Quarterly. (Annual Subscription, prepaid, 2is. Post free.) Epvearion.—REA AND SPELLING poems UNDER THE REVISED CODE. 
PODHUNT ER’S EUCLID 


THE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW, No. UI. (January 
1863.) 
Contents: 
1. COTTON CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY. 
2. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 
3. THE MATERIAL REVIVAL OF SPAIN. 


LIST OF ALL PHICES NUMBER OF | OF. ‘THE WEEK, WITH THEIR TITLES, 


NUMBER OF PAGES, SHORT NOTICES, &c. 
Published every Saturday, 4d. 


LONDON: 12 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


4. PERIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
5. SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 
"MAS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

7. CONFESSIONS OF FREDERIC THE GREAT., 

8. VENN'S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

10. CURRENT EVENTS. 
Wittrams & Noncare, 14 Henrietta Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Edinburgh. 


THE, PARLIAMENTARY REMEMBRANCER, conducted 
Suita, Esq. Subscriptions for 1863 (One Guinea, post free, weekly) exe new 
due. 10 Little Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn ields, W.C., 
THE LEGEND OF WEST WYCOMBE PARK, BUCKS. 
BELL'S WEEKLY MESSENGER of TO-DAY, January 24, 
contains the First of a Series of Papers from the pen of the Hon. tier F. 
entitled ** legends of the Castles, Halls,and Mansions of the Nobility and Gentry of the U nited 
Kingdom,” written with the full consent of the respective get Mr. Brexscey will also 
continue his “ Study of the English Salmon River” in the MESSENGER, and give to its 
readers the benefit of his long experience on matters pertain A. to Field, Forest, and River, 
Acclimatization, and Natural History. Orders and Advertisements id be sent without 
delay t to the Publisher, Mr. J. Danuin, 91 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


PHE CHURCH REVIEW is now Enlarg ed to Twenty -four 
Pages. It contains Articles on the Church Questions of = Day ; a Review of Church 
Matters in Parliament, together with Ecclesiastical Intelligence, Reviews of New 

Notices uarterly aud Monthly Periodicals, and a Summary of How. 4d. 


stamped 
ifidas Office : 11 Burleigh Street, Strand. 


[THE ) INDEX for Thursday, January 22. 6d. Amongst the 
‘ontents are:—A Paper Defending certain Political Opinions, by Hon. W. B. Read, of 


deol ania, late U.S. Minister to China. 
tters on— What Prevents the Recognition of the South—The Fear of War with the United 


Le 
States—The Foreign Policy of the Government--Archbishop W to Mrs. Stowe— 
The French Occupation ot Mexico— Historicus on the eee of T 
Review of Kinglake's “ History of the Crimean Wa: 
ie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Published every Thursday Aft at 13 B 
Published every Saturday, price One Penny, 


Tue WEEKLY VOCALIST. A Miscellany of New and 
Popular Songs. Now ready. 

No, 1.—* The Angels call me” 

King Christmas” 

ar Normandy” 

No. T he | Death of Nelson” 


“The Moss-grown Dell” .. oe oo 
No. 4—* I'm leaving thee, my mother” es 5 
“Tne Hunter's Return” .. 


Also now ready, price Sixpence 


THE MONTHLY VOCALIS T, containing the above Songs, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 

Published every Saturday, price One Penny, 

THE WEEKLY PIANIST. No. 1 will appear on February 7, 

and will contain —_— Mellon's ** Patti mea and a Galop. 


Office: 15 Beaufort Stran 
Also of Boosey & Sens, Street: at W & Railway Bookstands; and 


THE DALHOUSIE INSTITUTE.—THE BUILDER OF 
THIS DAY contains :—Fine Views, Internal and External, nah ok Dalhousie Institute, 
A New Edition of “Cham "—Manufactures in 

Metal_The Lives of Seuly Schools of Art—Com =~ Cases— Ventilation 
The Hughes Telegraph—Removal of St. Thornas's 
ural 4 Patents — Church- 


Caleutta—Conjoined Art for Memorials—A 


Covent Garden ; all 

CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 

THE CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE and SUPPLEMENT of 

SATURDAY NEXT, January 31, will the List of B.A. 
together with the Examination Papers. A full Report of the Pr 


llis Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &c. 
Papers will be sent off by Friday night's post to addresses forwarded to the Office, 9 Market 


Tlill, Cambridge. 
[AV ESTORS should consult PIKE’s BRITAIN'S METAL 
MINES and PRICE CURRENT, which ‘tains lat he best Enterprises 
the day, original outlay on each security, the eligible ‘Mines for 
d for 13 Stamps on application to Joun R. Pixs, 3 Pinner's 


Old Broad EC. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “A Son,” 
&c., will commence in “TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE ” for February. y, Is. 
Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


NOTICE. —A TANGLED SKEIN, by Atpany Fonsianqve, 
jun., is now ready, in 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
London: Baoruens, Catherine Street. 


J OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY : a New r_ Novel, by the 


Number of 


—Lunar Scenery—W ande -4 in the 
Utility and Beauty of the Moon—Habitability 


Just published (Fourth Thousand), fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LUNAR WORLD; 
Its Scenery, Motions, &c. 


By the —- JOSIAH CRAMPTON, A.M., &c. 


arance of the Moon on A’ bing 
Vol 
Plurality of Worlds, &c. &c. 


Parwerrat Contents: Fl 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 
TPHE FATHERS, “HISTORIANS, and A other WRITERS of 
Translated 


the CHURCH. Literally 


Sulpicius Severus. St. 
Eusebius. St. Jerome. 
Acts of the Apostles. Tertullian, 
Socrates. St. Eucherius. 
Sozomen. Salvian. 
eodoret. St. Bernard. 

Minutius Felix. St. Chrysostom. 

yprian, St Basil. 
Lactantius. St. Gregory Nazianzenf. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa. 


St. Ambrose. 
“A useful manual for those who would attain to a general acquaintance with the early 
Christian writers.""— Atheneum. 

London: Smpxt~, Marsaacs, & Co., Stati Hall Court. 


L* ANKTREE’S SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 
being a Description of the Religion, wp peliecy sum and Domestic Life of the 
pomen People. A New Edition, revised and enlarged, with C ~~ ~eae Table, ac. By 
H. W, Deccxen, with numerous Engravings on Wood. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 
EURIPIDES (Hecuba), chiefly from the Text of tay he Me with 
a T and Prefaces, a Lae of Euri paw Metres and 
Seansion orthe Choral Cees, Questions. a full Index and Notes, Orig aud Select. By 
G. B. Wuserea, A.B.T.C.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
London: Maarsuatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


GERMAN ANTHOLOGY POEMS. By James JamMEs 
Maneax. With Biographical Introduction. By Mrrenss. Crown 


Hall Court. 


Mansnact, & Co., Stati 
Ready, 12mo. bound, 2s. 

FABLES CHOISTES L. CHAMBAUD, suivies d’un 

= LL.D. "of the ot Paris. = 
Lo : & Co., * Hall Court. 
HOMER'S ILIAD (Books I. to v IIL), Translated Literally 
College Prose, with Original Notes, &c., by C. W. Barzan, Scholar, Trinity 


& Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
ty-fifth Edition, | vol. royal 8vo. 38. 
Qik BERNARD ) BURKE'S 1 PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


“ The first authority on all questions 


London: Hararon, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16s. 

EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 6s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 16s. 

SOCIAL STATICS. 12s. 

ESSAYS: Scientific, Political and Speculative. 12s. 
Also, just issued to the Subscribers, No. I. of 

THE PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 


& i Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
‘ust published, Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE FOUNDATIONS: a Course of short Sermons to Farm 
Labourers. By Rosent Haynes Cave, B.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, Rector of 


Lydgate, Suffolk. 
J.H.&J. Panes, G. Bury St. Ed 


published, 1 
of BISHOP COLENSO'S OBJECTIONS to the 


WORKS, 


e | SOME 

TEUCH | d BOOK of JOSHUA EXAMINED. By the Rev. W. Hovaunrow, 
wa "Preston Wildmoor, Salop, and one of the Coutributors to“ Smith's 
Dictionary of the 


Bar wae Audicy’s Secret,” 
AZINE.” Monthly, ls. 


Office: 122 Fleet Street, London. 


London: Masrers. Birmingham; Sacasrz. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 


Just published, royal Svo. 20s. Vol. I. (A to E) of 
A THIRD EDITION OF 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by WILLIAM LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., 
With the assistance of numerous Contributors. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 
Un undertaking the New Edition of this work, it was the intention of the Publ ishers to complete 
it in Two Volumes, but the additions have been so extensive as to reuder a 
ird Volume necessary. 
Although. this chans ce will oceasion great extra expense to the Publishers, there will be no 


charge to who will receive the comma Book at £3, the 
price to which the Publishers pledged th eir Prospectus. 


List of some of the Contributors to Vol. I. 
BROWN, JOHN, D. Dp, late Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyterian 


Chureh of Scotian 


BROW NE, HENRY, A, Vicar of Pevensey. 


CREDNE R, KARL AUGUST, D.D., late Professor of Theology at Giessen. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL, D.D., LL.D. 

DENHAM, JOSHUA FRED., M.A., F.R.S. 

DEUTSCH, EMANUEL, of the University of Berlin, M. Ger. Or. Soc., &c., British Museum. 

DORAN, JOHN WILLIAM, LL.D., Rector of Beeston, St. Lawrence, Norfolk. 

FARRAR, FREDEwIC W., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

GEIKIE, ARCHIBALD, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN D. 

GOTCH, F. W., D.D., Examiner in Hebrew to the London University. 

HAVERNICK, HEINRICH AUGUST CHRIST., late Protessor of Theology at Kunigsberg. 

HOLMES, PETER, D.D., F.R.A.S., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 

JAMIESON, ROBERT, D.D,, Minister of St. Paul's, Glasgow. 

KITTO, JOHN, D.D., A.S.; Original Editor. 

LEATHES, STANLEY, M.A. 

LYON, WILLIAM P., B. 

M’CAUSLAND, DOMINICK, Qc., LL.D. 

MADDEN, FREDERIC W., M.R.S.L., British Museum. 

MORREN, NATHANAEL, M. A. 

NEWMAN, FRANCIS W., late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford ; Professor of Latin in the 
University of London. 

NEWTH, SAMUEL, M. i: Professor, New College, London. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN, B.A., Oxford ; Ph.D. Tubingen. 

NICHOLSON, W. A., M.D. 

POOLE, REG. STUART, British Museum. 

PORTER, J. LESLIE, M.A., Professor of Sacred Literature, Assembly's Collece, Belfast. 


ROYLE, J.F., M.D., F.B.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Caleutta 
and London, &e. 


RYLAND, J. E. 

SMITH, C. HAMILTON, Lieut.-Colonel, K.H. and K.W., F.R.S., F.R.L.S., &c. 
SMITH, JOHN PYE, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

STEBBING, HENRY. D.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

THOLUCK, AUGUST, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Ialle. 
WACE, HENRY, M.A. 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM, M.A. and LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


Tn crown 8vo. volumes, each 7s. 6d. 


AGGREGATE SALE, 80,000 COPIES. 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 
THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR. 
THE CRUISE OF THE BETSY. 
THE OLD RED SANDSTONE. 
MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND. 
THE HEADSHIP OF CHRIST. 

ESSAYS, HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND CRITICAL. 
SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Uniform with “Eric” and “Julian Home,” fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


SAINT WINIFRED’S; 
Or, the World of wenees, 


“A manly, hearty story, that ears — a place by the side of the well-known pictures of 
public echool life by Messrs. Hughes and Farrar...... Its sterling goodness is so great, that we 
jose its paces with approval, and prec sdiet for ar many readers."’— A thenceum. 


[January 24, 1863. 


Just published, erown Svo. cleth, 7s. 6d. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CREATION; 
Or, What the World might have Been: 
A BOOK OF FANCIES, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


HANDBOOK OF FAMILY 
DEVOTION. 


Translated from the German of HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE, 
Author of the “ Meditations on Death and ee lately published under the sanction of 
e Queen. 


“ Christ ought to be the first friend in every household.”—Zschokke. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, 


Immediately, fep. 8vo. 


GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 


By the Rey. J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 


Author of “ Tllustrated Natural History,” “ Common Objects of the Sea- Shem and Country,” 
“ My Feathered Friends,” “ sketches and Anecdotes,” 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 18 FLEET STREET. 


CHURCHMAN’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


No. II., for FEBRUARY 1863, will be ready on January 26, with 15 Illustrations. 1s, 


= 
ON THE ART OF STAYING AT HOME. (Illustrated by H. S. Marks.) 
THE PAINTER'’S GLORY: a Tale of Artist Life. (With 3 Mlustrations by E. J. Poynter.) 
“ DISCHARGED CURED!” (With an Illustration by T. Morten.) 
GOLDEN MEMORIES : the First Reading of Robinson Crusoe. (With an Illustration by 


ohn Hayter. 
THE_ARC HBISHIOPS OF: CANTERBURY. Second and Concluding Paper. (With an 
Spastyption by J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., and Views of Canterbury Cathedral and Addington 


ar 

GOD'S ACRE : the Open-Air Churches of our Saxon Forefathers. (With an Illustration by 
L. Huard, and Views of Greensted Church.) 

| MOSSY BANKs. (With an Illustration.) 

LANCASHIRE UNDER A CLOUD. 

THE WELL-TIIUMBED PAGE. (Withen Illustration by D. H. Friston.) 

SUNDAY EVENING. (With an Illustration by J. D. Watson.) 

LADIES’ WORK IN A COUNTRY PARISH : Ways and Means. 

THE Pc wt CURATE: a Tale in Nine Chapters. Concluded. (Illustrated by J. E. Millais, 


SUNDAY THOUGHTS FOR WEEK-DAY PRACTICE: “ Where art Thou?” 
THOUGUTS FOR EMBER DAYs. 


LONDON: JAMES HOGG & SONS, 9 AND 10 ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
AND THE BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 


To be completed within Two Months,a NEW TALE, entitled 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 
By the Authoress of “Mary Barton.” 
This will be followed in March by 
A NEW SERIAL STORY 


By CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


To be continued from Week to Week, and completed in about Eizht Months. 


Att tHe Year Rounp may be had in Weekly Numbers, 2d.; in 
Monthly Parts; and in Half-Yearly Volumes, bound in cloth, 5s. 6d. ; of 
every Bookseller in the Empire. 


“ A regular school novel, on that type which * Tom Brown's School Days’ made so popular.” 
Saturday Keview. 
“The author describes life at 2 great English school as only one who.has known it both asa | 
pupil and a master, we should think, can know it ; and gives minute yet never tedious pictures | 
of the intrigues, emulations, jealousies, temptations, trials, triumphs, sins, sufferings, and 
sorrows of that little world.""—scotsman. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN «& CO. | 
| 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL, 


MODERN, ANCIENT, and SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: a Series 
of Forty Maps. By W. Huoues, F.R.G.S. ; and Joun BARTHOLOMEW, | 
F.R.GS. Ato. or Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ATLAS for BEGINNERS: a Series | 


of ere Coloured Maps of the Principal Countries in the | 
World. Oblong 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN « CGO 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuarrman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Es@., M.P. 


Smnete Supscrietion — ITALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 
A List of the Town and Country Depéts (where Subscriptions can be 
paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 
By order, 


FRANK FOWLER, 


Central Offices ; 25 Pall Mall, SW. 
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OF OXFORD. 


A COPIOUS GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, com- 
piled from the best authorities. 2imo. bound, 3s. 4d. 


GRECZ GRAMMATIC RUDIMENTZ in usum 


Scholarum. Editio XIII. 12mo. bound, 4s. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM juxta Exemplar 
Millianum. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*,* The same on writing paper with a large margin, 4to. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM. Accedunt parallela 


8. S. loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii. 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


ZESCHYLI TRAGGEDLE et FRAGMENTA, ex recensione 


G. Dixponru. Editio Secunda emendatior. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


TomusII. Annotationes G. Dixporrr. Portes IE. 1241, cloth, 10s. 
Tomus Lif. Scholia Grwea. 8vo. cloth, 5s 


ARISTOPHANIS COM@DL# et FRAGMENTA, ex 


recensione G. Dinvorrn., Tomus IL. 8vo. cloth, 11s. 


Annotationes G. ru. PartesII. 8vo. lis. 
Tomus IV. Scholle Codicibus aucta et aG. Dr Partes III. 
8vo. cloth, 2 
DEMOSTHENES, ex recensione Dixporru. Tomi IV. 


8vo0. £2 2s. 
VI., VII. Annotatione interpretum, 1819. Cloth, 36s. 
Tomi VIIL., IX. ‘Scholis. cloth, 15s. 


SCHOLIA GRACA in AASCHINEM et ISOCRATEM, ex 


Codicibus aucta et data, Edidit G. D; 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


DINDORF. Metra schyli, Sophoclis, Euripidis, et Aristo- 


phanis descripta. Accedit Chronologia Scenica. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS TRAGCEDLE et FRAGMENTA, ex recensione 


G. Dixporru. Tomus II. 8vo. 


Tomus Ill. A Partes IT. cloth, 10s. 
EURIPIDIS ALCESTIS, ex recensione G. Dixporrm, 1834. 
8vo. sewed, Is. 


HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON, in Decem Oratores Atticos, 


2 vols, 8vo. cloth: 


HOMERI ILIAS, ex recognitione G. Drxporri. 


price 5s. 


HOMERI ODYSSEA, ex recognitione G. Drxynorrm, cum 
SCHOLIA GR.ECA, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
Texrvs, 58.6d. Scnoria, 2 vols. 15s. 6d. 


PLATO. The PHILEBUS. With English Notes. By 


Epwarp Posre, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLATO. The THEZZTETUS. With a Revised Text and 


English Notes. By the Rev. L. Campsert, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCEDLZ SUPERSTITES, ex recen- 


sione G. Square 16mo. cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. (also the te plays lim 
cloth, ot oe play); and in royal 1émo. with large margin, writing paper, clo! ‘tered, 


8vo. cloth, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGGEDLE SUPERSTITES et PERDI- 


TARUM FRAGMENTA; ex Editio Tertia. 
fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 20s., or in 2 = 2is.; = separate plays, limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


NOTES on the 2DIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES, 


adapted to the Textof Dindorf. By Wit11am Basit Jones, M.A. 16mo. limp cloth, 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS _HISTORLE GRECE. Ex editione 


Interpretum. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, ex recensione et cum 


Annotationes. L.Dixporrn. Editio Secunda, auctior et emendatior. Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS INSTITUTIO CYRI, ex recensione et cum 


Annot. L. Dixporrn. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Accedit 
Ex recensione et cum Annotationibus L. Dixporri. 8vo. 


CLINTON’S FASTI HELLENICI. The Civil and Literary 


of Sum tee to the Death of Augustus. 3 vo! 
Ato. £4 168. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME of the CIVIL and LITERARY 
CHRONOLOGY of GREECE, from the Earliest Accounts to the Death of Augustus. 


6s. 


CLINTON’S FASTI ROMANI. The Civil and Literary 
Chronology of Rome and Constantinople, to the Death of Heraclius. 2 vols. ito. £3 8s. 6d. 


CLINTON’S EPITOME of the CIVIL and LITERARY 


Gamowot oer of ROME and CONSTANTINOPLE, to the Death of Heraclius. 
Edited by the Rev. C.J. F.Cxiwton. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


SCHELLER’S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. Translated 
‘ A 2 Ripote. Strong cloth boards lettered, folio, published at £4; reduced to 2is. 
} * Latin Dictionary in existence, as it contains many 


Oxronv: PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Sold by J. H. Pannen, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London; and E. Gaapwaa, 
7 Paternoster Row, London. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. 


Lippert, D.D., Dean of Christ and Roser D.D., Master of Balliol. Fifth 
i i ition thoroughly 
have been made to it, from the materials in Rost and 
and other wor 


A LEXICON for the Use ‘of. Schools, abridged from the 


Greek- G. D.D., and Roser Scort, D.D. Ninth Edition, 
2mo, 3 
iddeil and Scott's smaller Greek Lexicon has lately been carefully revieed, com- 
pared througho ut with (he Fourth Edition of the original work. It now comprises 
other ad and all the tenses and forms of words in the the Gospels w 
present any difficulty, inserted in their alphabetical place. For the sake 
the parts of which compound up are marked by a hyphen at the fe division. 


J. H. and James Parker, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London ; 
and Loneman & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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PRESS, OXFORD. 


THE HISTORY of ANCIENT BAPTISM. By Wit1am 


Watt, M.A., Vicar of Shoreham, and of Milton Hany Coron 
Mr. Gale's Reflections and Dr. Wall's Defence. | Edi by the Rev. teed » 
D.C.L., late Student of Christ Cams. New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2 


NO TES on the @EDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHOCLES. 


Adapted to the Text of Dindorf, by the Reis Ww. B. Jeune, Prebendary of St. David's, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop loueester and Bristol, late ellow Tutor 
ot University College. 12mo. 


AN INDEX to WILLS PROVED in the COURT of the 


CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, and to such of the monet end. 
other Instruments and Papers of ea Court as relate to Matters or Causes 
By the Rev. Joun Guirvirus, M.A., Keeper of the Archives. Royal — 


CONTENTS and INDEX of the CORRESPONDENCE 


of SCIRET tr IC MEN of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY; printed at the University 
Press, Oxford, in 2 vols. 8vo. 1841, under the superint: ndenee ot the late Professor 
Ricacp, from the Originals in the collection of the Kight Honourable om] Le of Maccles- 
field. Compiled by Aveustus pe Moxean, F.R A., and. C.P.S., of y College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Math« matics in University College, London. 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to GREEK AC- 
By H. W. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. 
CATALOGI CODICUM MANUSCRIPTORUM  BIB- 
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ed Kem Historicam 

D, Macaay, A. Coll. et Nov. 4to. cloth, 12s. 


REGISTER of CONVOCATION of the UNIVERSITY of 


OXFORD for 1862.  8vo. sewed, Is. 


THE ENUNCIATIONS of the PROPOSITIONS of the 
FIRST SIX and of the ELEVENTH and Pig si! Ry J of EUCLID'S 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY, with Questi Axioms, 
and Ceroillaries. Fep. 8vo. limp ‘cloth, ls. 


A HANDBOOK of the CHINESE LANGUAGE. By 
Professor of the Chinese Language at King's 


HOOKER'S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, om, other 


Works. Edited by the Rev. Jonn Kenre. 3 vols. New Edition. the press. 


Codicum Classes Duas Priores, 
Confecit 


Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London ; 
and by Garpver, 7 Paternoster Row. 


OXFORD BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE USE. 


A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. By 


Wr Eowanp Jerr, B.D., late Student and Censor of Christ Church. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved, with an additional Index to the Constructions of the Gospels. 
Acts, and Epistles. Third Edition. Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR.—A Latin Grammar for 


the Use of Schools. By Professor Mapvrie; with Additions bd the Author. Translated by 
the Rev. G. F. Woops, M.A. (uniform with Jelf's "Greek G rammar."’) Fourth Edition, 
with Index of Authors, 8vo. 12s. 


THE LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. By the Rev. 
Joun Garrrrrus. Fifth Edition. Uniform with the “ Oxford Pocket Classics.” emo. 6d. 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES, ne ym with Indexes by 

Tippeman, and a New Recension of the Text Dixvorr. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 lés. 
The Indexes separately, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ARNOLD'S : 
Peroronnesian Wan. The Text of Annoton, with his t. The Indexes adapted 
to his Sections, and the Greek Index greatly enlarged. ick vol. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, with ENGLISH NOTES. B 


the Rev. W. E. Jerr, B.D., late Student of Christ Church. 8vo. cloth, 12s. Text 
5s.; Notes separate, 7s. 6d. 


History of the 


Joun Hexny & James Panxer, Oxford, and 377 Strand, London. 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, WITH NOTES. 


16mo, sewed, Is. 
THE ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES. With Short 


English Notes, for the use of Schools. (Uniform Buh the Oxtord Pocket Classics.) 
A List’of the Oxford Pocket Classics, and other Educational Works, may be had upon 


Oxford and London: Jouw Hevny & Pancen. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR JANUARY. 
— 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EXPLO- 
RATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, from MELBOURNE to 
the GULF of CARPENTARIA. From the Journals and Letters of WitttaM 
Joun Witts. With a Biographical Memoir by his Father, Wittiam WiLts. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 8vo. 
with lilustrations, 


The Third and Concluding Volume of WASH- 
INGTON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. By his Nephew, Pierre Irvine. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Public are informed that Mr. Bentley’s Edition is the only Edition 
authorized by the Family. 


A DAUGHTER of EVE: a Novel. By Haw 


Faiswett, Author of ** Sham,” “ Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies.”’ 


MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of the Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, from 
1780 to 1825. Comprising his Correspondence with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Piozzi, 
Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Seward, and other Literary Celebrities. Edited by the 
Rev. Hitt D. Wicknam, of Horsington Rectory. 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portraits 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. 30s. 


THE BRIGANTINE 


By James Pascon. 2 vols. post ore. 


THE ICE-MAIDEN. By Hans Cnatst1an 


Anpersen, Author of “ The Improvisatore. a Translated under the sanction of 
the Author. Post 8vo. with many beautiful Illustrations by Zwecker. 


A New Edition of Dr. DORAN’S TABLE 


TRAITS, and Something on Them. Printed on Toned Paper, crown Svo.7s. 6d. 


a Story of the Sea. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of SIR JAMES 


GRAHAM. By Torrens Esq. Vol. I. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TRAVELS in LADAK, TARTARY, and 


KASHMIR. By Lieut.-Colonel Torngns. 8vo. beautifully Illustrated, 288. 
SECOND EDITION. 


SUCH THINGS ARE. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE LIFE, TIMES, and WRITINGS of 


the BISHOP of EXETER. By the Rev. Reorwatp Sacrre. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 


NIPHON and PE-CHE-LI: Impressions of 


= Northern China. By Epowarp Banarnoron pz 8yo. Tlus- 


TALES at the OUT-SPAN. By Captain 


Daavrton. 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 6 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


The following Books are in Circulation at all the Libraries. 
4 


NOTICE—AURORA FLOYD, by the Author of 
“ Lady Audley’s Secret,” is now ready at every Library. 3 vols, 


NOTICE.—ZADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, the 
Eighth Edition, by the Author of “Aurora Floyd,” oe ready 
at every Library. 3 vols. 


alloping novel, like a lop, to be 
The Times. 


NOTICE—7HE HOUSE by the CHURCH- 
y me ig by J. Sheridan le Fanu, is now ready at every Library. 


NOTICE—A TANGLED SKEIN, by Albany 
Fonblanque, is now ready at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 


NOTICE—The 5s. Edition of GUY LIVING- 
bang ONE, by the Author of “ Barren Honour,” “Sword and 


13 Great Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
DRIFTWoop, SEAWEED, and FALLEN LEAVES. By 


the Rev. Joun D.D., F.R.S, 2 vols. printed on toned pa 
“In these volumes the social, ‘literary moral, and religious questions of th the ray ore 
Dr. mom with much clearness of perception and with great liberalit 
—Observer. * There are many papers in this work that are at once ge! 


orning Post. 
MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of sweet By 


Hexny. Woopunan. 2 vols. with Portrait, 


MESTRESS and MAID. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 


Gentleman.” 2 vols. 2is. 
“A good, wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instructive.” 
—Athenewn. “All lovers of a good will hail another of Miss Mulock's 
charming fictions.”—John Lull. “ A charming story, y told.”—Herald, 


vg: IRD EDITION of LES. MISERABLES. By VICTOR 
HUGO, AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 3 vols. (Jan. 
“ The merits of * Les Miserables’ do not merely consist in the conception a itasa whol it 
abounds page after page with details of unequalled beauty.” —Quarterly Kevie: 
(GREECE and the GREEKS; being the Narrative ‘of a Winter 
Residence and Summer Travels in Greece and its Islands. By FREDRIKA BREMER, 
by Mary Howirr. 2 vols. 2 2is. 
he best book of travels which this i ith has given to the public." — A theneeum, 
‘ODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1863, 


Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. Thirty- 
Second Edition, with the Arms beautifully ieee a. vol. handsomely bound, 31s. 6d. 

* The readiest, the most useful, and the exactest of mod: on the subject." 

“ A most useful publication.’ *_Times. The best Peerage 


TPHIRD EDITION of of FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a 


PRISON MATRON. Revised, with 2 vols. 2)8. 
An interesting and evidently truthful book.” —Quarterly Review, January. 


WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanaen, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addie,” “ French Women of Letters,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


HE LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 
National Church, London; Illustrated by his and Correspondence, 
By, MRS. OLIPHANT. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. with Portrait. 


“ Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of Irving is copious, earnest, and eloquent.”— dindurgh Review, 
RE -ISSUE of JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. An entirely 
New Edition, Illustrated by Millais, bound, ts. 
T*: ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative. 
By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, &c. 
RAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 
a Yacht Voyage Round Vancouver's Island. By Capt. C. E. Banratr-Lennanp, F.R.G.S, 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A POINT of HONOUR. By the Author of “The Morals of 
May Fair,” &c. 2 vols. 


AVID ELGINBROD. By Grorcz MacDonarp, M.A, 
Author of * Within and Without,” “ Phantastes,” &c. 3 vols. 

“There are many beautiful passages and descriptions this book. The pe 
tremely well drawn.”—Atheneum. “The losophy of ‘David Elginbrod 
profeand, its poetry is bright and genuine, and its 4% 4 tissue is tnsughital with gleams 
rue art.”"—Spectator. 


BEA TRICE SFORZA. By Dr. Brewer. 3 vols. 


Beatrice Sforza * deserves hearty commendation. The subject is a highly interesting 
one and affords an excellent moral.” —Observer. 


A PRODIGAL SON. By Durron Coox, Author of “ Paul 


Foster's Daughter." vols. 
** A Prodigal Ben’ = Sad me many admirers. There are oy Gameten in the book, and the 


SL. AVES ‘of the RING; or, BEFORE and | AFTER. By the 


Author of “ Grandmother’ Money, Under the Spell,” &c. 
“*Slaves of the Ring,’ as a story, is superior to any of the LAT ‘3 : works.” '—Post. 


ST. OLAVES. 3 vols. Printed on Toned Paper. (yust ready. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ADA FORTESCUE. By the Author of “ The Dhyana SS &e. 


“ A clever story; the interest never flags, and there is a 
quite charming.” —Sporting Magazine. 


BURTON ABBOTS; a Woman’s Story. 


TAMING a SHREW. 


oA. , novel which every mpi and single man and woman in the United Kingdom should 
% tee Review. “To say itis a clever novel would pn no idea of its worth—it is 
li of satire, and will all classes." — Daily 


THE MISTAKES of a LIFE. By Mrs. Huspacx, Author of 
“The Wife's Sister,” “ The Old Vicarage,” (This day. 
“ It will become a permanent pon the public. BOE Review. 


THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER. By ©. C. F. ARMSTRONG. 


“ A glorious book, full of incident and spirit.” 


A PILGRIMAGE over the PRAIRIES. By. ‘the Author of 


“ The Fortunes of a Colonist.” 2 vols, 2is. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


Abbot of Clairvaux. By J. Correr Morison. Demy 8vo. I4s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By Wit1am W. Srory. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


NORTH and SOUTH. By the Wuarre Re- 


PUBLICAN Of Fraser's MaGazine. Post Svo, 93. 


New Novel by the Author of “‘ Agnes Tremorne.” 


THE COST of a SECRET. By Isaperta 


BiaGpen. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TAXATION: Its Levy and Expenditure, Past 


and Future. Being an Inquiry into our Financial Policy. By Sir S. Morton 
Peto, Bart., M.P. for Finsbury. Demy 8vo. 4s. [This day. 


SHALL WE REGISTER TITLE? or, 


The Objections to Land and Title Registry Stated and Answered: combining a 
Popular Exposition of the Act 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 53. By Tenison Epwanps, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. icated, by permission, to the 
Lord Chancellor. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [ This day. 


THE SHARPER DETECTED and EXPOSED. 


By Ropext Hovoin. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. [This day. 


GEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED: a Systematic 


Manual of Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geography, with Geogra~ 
hical, Etymological, and Historical Notes. For the use of Teachers and 
Ipper Forms in Schools. By Epwin ApaMs, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The 
Geographical Word Expositor and Dictionary.” ‘Crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 13 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATU- 


RAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A.,F.L.S._ With 1500 Original Tllus- 
trations Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, Coleman, Wood, Harvey, Sowerby, and Tuffen West. 
the Brothers Dalziel. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £2 l4s. 


* This work will prove the most lete and hensive of its kind 
«The style is clear and concise, and so simple that ‘he who runs may read,’ the author 
8 ble. the use of that uncouth vocabul: which has 


having wisely avoided, as much a 
erred so many from the study of Natural Hi . The illustrations are really exquisite, 
i i ap idea of the chief characteristics of the 


det 
to the reader, in every in 
animale treated of in the text.” 

“ —~, rcmenaa is the most complete, elaborate, and trustworthy of the kind that has yet 
*EP {ts unpretending tone, wholly free from dry technicalities, and its maay beautiful pictorial 
embellishment, render this work emphatically book for the million.” 

“ The author is well known as a most exact and able writer on the subject, and the publishers 
have manifestly resolved to second his ability by type, paper, and illustrations of a very superior 


REPTILES, FISHES, and INSECTS. By 


the Rev. J.G. Woon. With upwards of 600 Illustrations by Wolf, Zwecker, Coleman, 
Sowerby, Tuffen West, &c. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


the Third and Concluding Vol f ROUTLE A TED 


BEN JONSON’S WORKS, with LIFE by 


Girronrp, and a Steel Portrait and Vignette. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


GREENE and PEELE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Edited by the Rev. Arexanven Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, lés. 


MASSINGER and FORD’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. With Introduction by Harrier Cotraimeor ; and a Portrait and Vignette. 
Royal 8vo. cluth, 12s. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 


and FARQUHAR’S DRAMATIC WORKS; with Life, Notes, &e. By Laon Howr. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S DRAMATIC 


WORKS ; with Life, Notes, &c. By the Rev. Atexanper Dyce. Royal cloth, 12s. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER’S DRAMA- 


TIC WORKS. With Introduction by D. ve d ignettes. 
y Daniey. And Steel Portraits and 


WEBSTER’S DRAMATIC WORKS; with 


Life, Notes,&c. By the Rev. Arexanver Dyce. Royal 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DISRAELI'S (THE ELDER) WORKS. 
On February | will be published, Vol. I. of a New Edition of 


DISRAELI’S WORKS, Edited, with Memoir 


and Notes, by his Son. To be completed in Seven Monthly Vols. 8vo. each 
6d.” will contain the Fine Volume of the of Litersteces 


A CRUISE UPON WHEELS. By Cuartes 


Atsron Cottons. Cheap Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HOYLE’S GAMES, Modernized by G. F. 


Parpox. With Illustrations, imperial lémo. ciuth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLASES. 
Corrected to 1862. 


THE COLLEGE ATLAS.  Forty-third Thou- 


sand. £Sue Edition, containing 33 Maps Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half- 
bound, 12s. 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS, containing 14 Maps 


Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 6d. 


THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS, Coloured 


in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 


THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, containing 


15 Maps Coloured in Outline. Super-royal 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD, 
with 12 Maps. Royal 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d.; coloured, 2s. 


FISH-CULTURE: a Practical Guide to the 


Modern System of Breeding and Fish. 3B 2 7 
vate Grates y Francis Frances. With numerous 


LONDON: How the Great City Grew. By 


Guoncr Rose Exensox, Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MANUAL of DATES. By Georer 


MEN of the TIME. A New Edition, brought 


the Present Time. By E. Warronv, M.A. Post 8vo. half-bound (pp. 850), 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Howarp Srauxrox. With 800 ori; Illustration ilbert. 3 vols. royal 
Bro. cloth, £2 or halfvealf, gilts 


vi og clears of text, el beauty of ty 
wort! ubour, and we can say with a safe conscience to all who wis! recei' present 
ning dress, buy “Routledge's Iilustrated Shakespeare’ 


LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, 


NEW WORKS. 
R. B. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: an 


Agricultural Memoir. By Jown Cuatmens Morton. Dedicated by permission 
to Her Majesty the Qogex. With 40 Illustrations on Wood. 4to. £2 12s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J, H, Meare D'Avupicneé, D.D. 
Vols. I. and II, 8vo. (On February 12. 


3. 
THE CAPITAL of the TYCOON. By Sir 


Roruenvory Atcock, K.C.B., H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
tiary in,Japau. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and above 100 Illustrations. 
(Early in February. 


THE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of 


Natal. Parr Il. The ys 
Svo. 78. Gd. (On February 3. 


5. 
CHRISTIANITY and its EVIDENCES: an 


6. 
THE LIFE of BISHOP WARBURTON, 


with Remarks on his Works. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A., Author of 
* The Life of Professor Porson.” 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. 


THE CHORALE-BOOK for ENGLAND. 


The Hymns translated from the German by C. Winkwortu; the Tunes com- 
piled and edited by W. S. Bennett and Orro Gotpscumipr. Fep. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE. 


By M. Rvvin Pierxowski. Followed by a Narrative of Recent Events in 
Poland. Translated from the French. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


9. 
VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir 


10. 
THE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY : 


a Geographical Description of the British Islands at Successive Periods from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Witutam Hucues, F.R.G.S. 
Fep. 8vo. with 6 coloured Maps, 8s. 6d. 


ll. 
THE TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. 
Hartwic, Author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders.” With 8 Chromoxy- 
lographs and 172 Woodcuts. 


12. 
THE WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of Prac- 
By Rear-Admiral Firzroy, R.N., F-R.S.  8yvo. 


13. 
THE SECOND WAR of INDEPENDENCE 


in AMERICA. By E. M. Hupson, Translated from the German by the Author; 
with an Introduction by B. A. Pops. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


14. 
NOTES on MEXICO in 1861 and 1862. 


By Cnartes Lemvaiene, D.C.L., Law Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
With Map and Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 12s. td. 


15. 
LOWER BRITTANY and the BIBLE, its 


Priests and People; with Notes on Civil and Religious Liberty in France. By 
J. Bromrigiv. Post 8vo. 9s. 


16. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, Critical and 


Theological. By the Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Jn a few days. 


17. 
LAWRENCE STRUILBY: Observations and 


18. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CCXXXIX. 


JANUARY 1863. 8vo. Gs. 


19. 
THE EDINBURGH’ REVIEW, 


Nos. CCXXX VII. and CCXXXVIIL., being the Genenat Iw 
110 inclusive. 8vo. 12s. wax to Vols’ to 


FARRINGDON STREET. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., 14 LUDGATE HILL. 
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New Story by the Authoress of ‘East Lynne,” &c. 


Early in February will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Authoress of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 1 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


MR. RUSSELL’S AMERICAN DIARY. 


This day is published, with a Map, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 


“The latte rt of Mr. probably droller than anything which our 
theatrical wits wi produce tl (I lly that we have no space for the 
story m The United States have been 
vast | on the fanetions existence, and it was Mr. Russell's to 
their transfurination scene, and to see the first tumbles o: their clowns and pantaloo’ tw 

time for him to come away, though the shame of his retirement was theirs. He aid ‘his duty 


Monthly, 6d. 


MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. 34 (FEBRUARY). 


I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. 
Il. GUESSES IN DREAMLAND. 


lil. WAYFE SUMMERS. 
Chap. XXIX. A Glimpse of the Silver Lining. 


IV. SCHOOL BELLES. Illustrated by Miss Claxton. 
V. NOTES ON MUSIC. 
VI. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
VII. THE FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 
VIII. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Design for a Bead Watch Pocket. 
while he wus with them, and he has left them a legacy in his * Diary.’ "’"— Zimes. 
* Distinct as to materials, and in many places different as to tone from his Letters, Mr. A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and ornamental Needlework. Diagrams for 
Russell's * Diary’ is toe best uf the many sketches of American society published since the | cutting out a Little Boy's Paletét and Drawers, and a Lady's Fichu Marie Antoinette. 


rupture of the Union, A hearty English manliness pervades it from first to last; and though 


stic M azine” is also published, 6d, 
its personalities will doubtless raise a storm of indignation above and below the Potomac, and A Supplement of the " Englishwoman’s Dome ag P 


bring u 
come whe roe -Amcricans of all parties, writing | the history of their great civil war, will use its 


beautifu 


| comprising, besides the above, an 8-page S$ ntal Sheet information 
m the writer charges of betrayed confidesse Sid abused Rospltality, the tne may | 4, eee relating to Dress and Needlework ; a Fashion Plate of extra size; anda 


ily Coloured Pattern of a Hearth Rug in leviathan work, painted by hand, 


A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d. 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, F.C. A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 


PUNCH’S HISTORY OF THE LAST TWENTY YEARS. | 


LONDON: §. 0. BEETON, 248 STRAND, WC. 


In vols. boards, uncut, monthly, 5s. ; and in double vols. cloth gilt, every other 
month, 10s, 6d. 


Monthly, 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH, THE BOYS OWN MAGAZINE 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1811 TO THE END OF 1860. 


The following Volumes are already published ; boards, 5s. each, Vols. 1 to 23. 


Cloth, gilt edges. 
s. d. 


CONTENTS of No, Il. (FEBRUARY). 


I. CRESSY and POICTIERS, or the Story of the Black Prince’s Page, 


Vol. 1 (for 1811) Vole, By J. G. Epcar. 
6 is. 14 and 15 (1 
6 | Vols. 6 and 17 (i849 Cuaprer VILL. Edward the Black Prince. 
| Vols: Is and 19 (1830) IX. King Edward’s Defiance. 
6 | Vols. 20 and 21 (1851). ” X. The Voyage. 
6 ' Vols. 22 and 23 (1852)... Ka XI. March of the Invaders, 


XIL. A Snare. 

» The Broken Bridges, 
= XIV. A Rush for Liberty, 
= XV. Hunting a Ring. 


With two Illustrations by Robert Dudley. 
body of English gossip ygone To the 
the en, of “at Kousshold | libraries not yet possessed of their enliven! tore of wit 
we recommend the volumes of* Punch’ in an this their compiete cont reo Se Il. BIRDS, BE ASTS, and FISHES — Wholesale, Retail, and for Expor- 
some comic thought, and they are, we believe, the best repertory of comic sketches within the | tation — Menageries Supplied. Part Il. By Rev. J. G. Woep. Iilustrated by 
whole range ot Engli-h and foreign literature."”— Ezaminer. H. 8S. Melville. 


“ The complete re-issue of * Punch,’ a publication which has come ont consecutively wok by | 
week for upwards of ements years, is ‘in its way one of the Curiosities of Literature. . 

a future Macaulay at the close of this century looking up materiais tor the history of the 1 poment 
portion of it, the * Times’ and the statutes at large will | supply him with most of them ; but it is 
simply impossible that he can dispense * Punch.’ 


“ As modern history there is nothing to surpass this re-issue of ‘ Punch.’ "—Observer. 


I. A COASTING VOYAGE from the THAMES to the TYNE. 


Part Il, From Aldborough to Yarmouth, 
With full-page Illustration by H. G. Hine and J. W. Archer, 


LONDON: BRADDURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. IV. THE ADVENTURES of REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seventeen Years 
and Four Months a Captive among the Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of 
Next week will be published, ** Wild Sports of the World.’ 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. V. THE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


90,000. Now ready, each 3s. 6dt 
WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“HEAVEN OUR HOME.” VII. UP 
I. LIFE IN HEAVEN. 
Il MEET FOR HEAVEN. 


Cuaprer Il. In which I am flogged to no purpose —I visit Bill Jupp in 
chains — He is reformed, and our intimacy ceases — I inspect the croco- 
dile-shop for the last time— Become a stevedore’s boy, and am once 
more flo { enter as a stow-away on board the “ Margaret” 
West Indiaman — I am discovered. 


Illustrated by H. S. Melville. 
QUEEN’S (WESTMINSTER) CADET CORPS. With a full- 


page Illustration by E, Ski 


VI. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. Raxps, 


Cuaprer Il. Wolf Stories. 
+ The Wooing of Hildiganna. 
IV. A Challenge. 


Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 


in the ALPS. By Captain Wraxaut. 
é Phenomena of the Alps. 
With full-page Ilastration, 


Ill. HEAVEN OUR HOME. VIII. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. Howerave 


*.© The above Popular Books have already attained (in this Country alone) the 
large Sale of 90,000 Copies. IX. THE 


LIFE IN HEAVEN.—* We think this work well calculated to remove 
respecting our future stete, and to put before its readers such an fen cf th of the e reality uf our of our An se 
ence there as may tend to make a future world more desirable and more sought for than it is at 
present.” —Cambridge University Chronicle. 

HEAVEN OUR HOME.— “This volume, to which the author has not f Sought proper to 

attach his name, must be welcomed with especial gratification those who look forward to 


Cuarprea IIL Atmospheric Group: Oxygen. 
With Illustrative Diagrams. 


STORY of the BRITISH NAVY. By Epwin F. Ropers. 


CHAPTER Ny The Armament of Ships. 


he Mariner’s Compass—Portuguese Discoverers—Don Henry— 
Diag Prester John—De Gaina—Pinto. 


Mlustrated by J.C. Danby and H, G. Hine. 


¢ Iustrations by 
that heavenly he oo wondroualy and delightfully Proves: in X. “"POSSUM up a GUM TREE.” With full-page 


RIENDS IN H. Ss. 
Haeavex. . It demonstrates rue Iwreaest waren Those ry Heaven Banrn. 
and proves. ves, with remarkable clearness, that such an interest exists, not oH with th the e Almighty, 
and among the cages. but also among the spirits of departed friends. 


Melville. 


MEET FOR HEAVEN.—" We are not in the least surprised pod dg od yz of copies XI. MODEL of a MARINE ENGINE. With Illustrative Diagrams. 


of this anonymous ake s books being bought up. We seem to be listening to a voice and 
language which we never heard before Matter comes at command ; words flow with unstud: 


‘ie the pages sre full fall of life. csi and force: and the result isa stirring volume, w hich, wile XII. OLD NATURAL HISTORY NOTIONS. LIllustrated. 


affectation, even the man of taste, averse we 
cal religion, would admis to be exempt from ‘ cant.’ "London Patriot. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and HOULSTON « WRIGHT, 
by all Booksellers. 


XIII. PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. &c. &c. 


LONDON: 8 0, BEETON, 248 STRAND, W.C. 
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ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL WORKS 


Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


STEREOTYPES EDITIONS, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETICS. 
ARITHMETIC designed for the use of SCHOOLS: comprising the FOUR ELEMENTARY 


Rules, Compound Arithmetic, Reduction, &c., Square and Cubic Measure, Fractions and Decimals, Practice, Proportion, Interest, Discount, Profit 
and Loss, and an APPENDIX on Money, Weight, Space, and Time. New Edition, with an additional Chapter on Decimal Coinage, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


KEY to COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, containing SOLUTIONS in full of 


all the Questions. By 8. MaynArp. 12mo. 6s. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC designed for the use of National, Adult, 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC for National Schools is divided into Five 
Parts, which are sold separately as follows : 


I. Text-Book. 6d. 

Il. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic. 4d. 
Ill. Examples, Part II, Compound nit. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, D l i 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRAS. 
THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the use of SCHOOLS, Part L containing 


See ee ae School purposes, and as required for the attainment of an ordinary B.A. degree. 12mo. 4s. 
EY, 5s, 


EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS on COLENSO’S ALGEBRA, Part I. with Graduated 


Exercises in : ag Equations, Classified Problems in Simple and Quadratic Equations, Examples of the areeesin of Algebra to Geometrical 
C &c. By the Rev. Jonny Hunter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the National Society’s Training College, Battersea. 12mo. 2s. 64. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA designed for the use of SCHOOLS, Part II. 
adapted to suit the wants of more advanced Students; containing the higher parts of the subject, with an Appendix of more difficult Miscellaneous 
Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo. 6s. Key, 5s. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and atacaieesies PAPERS from Parts I. 


and II. of the Algebra; with the Answers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted for the use of National and Adult 
— ey Saas Questions under every Rule, with a Selection of Miscellaneous Exercises for Practice. 18mo. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, adapted for the use of Teachers and Students in 
the UNIVERSITY ; being a Large-Paper Edition of the Aipirs. Parts I. and II. as above—the complete work, 8vo. 12s, 6d. Kuy, 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S TRIGONOMETRY. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part I. comprising the Measurement of Lines and Angles, the 


Numerical Values of the Trigonometriesl Ratios ; with the Uss of Logarithms and the Exponential Theorem. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Part II. comprising the Summation of Series, 


the Trigonometrical Solution of Equations, and a large Collection of Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Key, 5s. 
*,* The Kers to the Two Parts of the Trigonometry, together, 8s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S EUCLID. 
THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID (the parts usually studied in the Universities), from the Text of 


Dr. Smupson ; with a large Collection of Geometrical Problems for Solution. 18mo. 4s. 6d.; or with a Kxry to the 


COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS and KEY. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS separately, for the use of Schools where other 


Editions of Euclid may be employed. 18mo. 1s. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 


NEW PUB 


LICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 


Dr. G. G. Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author’s 
Superintendence, by F. E. Bunnetr. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First 


Napoleon. A History of the Conon of 1815. By, Grorce Hoopsr, Author 
of “ The Italian fomppigne of General Bonaparte.” With Maps and Plans. 
Demy Svo. cloth, 15s. 


THE FINE ARTS and CIVILIZATION of 


ANCIENT IRELAND. Illustrated with Chromo and other Lithographs, and 
several Woodcuts. By Henry O’Newt, Author of the Work on “* The most 
ok teat of the Sculptured Crosses of Ancient Ireland.” Imperial Svo. 
cloth, 15s 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GASKELL. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasket, 


Author of “ Mary Barton,” “t North and South,” “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” 
X&c. 3 vols. post Bvo, (Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHO BREAKS, PAYS.” 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “ Who 


Breaks, Pays,” “ Cousin Stella,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BOND AND FREE.” 


ENTANGLEMENTS. By the Author of 


“Mr. Arle,’”’ “ Bond and Free,” “ Caste,” &c. 2 vols. post 8ve. (Ready. 


LOST AMONG the AFFGHANS: being the 


Adventures of John Campbell (otherwise Feringhee Bacha) amongst the Wild 
Tribes of Central Asia. Related by Himsetr to Husert Oswatp Fay. Post 
évo. with Portrait, cloth, 7s. Gd. 


THE EARL’S CHOICE, and other Poems. 


By Sir Wittsam A Becxertt, late Chief Justice of Victoria. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 


POEMS. By Freperickx G. Tuckerman. 


8vo. cloth. 


Fep. 


INDIAN COTTON SUPPLY, the only 


Effectual and Permanent Measure for Relief to Sammghive. By A. C, Brice, 
Managing Director of the East Indian Cotton Agency, Limited. 8vo. 1s, 


THE NEW FOREST: its History and Scenery, 


By Joun R. With 62 Views, and Mlustrations, by Walter Crane, 
Engraved by W.J. Linton. A New hes the Forest, and Geological Sections, 
Small 4to. Ato. printed on Toned Paper, and superbly bound, 21s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


MR. SPENSER ST. JOHN’S LIFE in the 


FORESTS of the FAs EAST; or, Travels in Northern Borneo. With a 
New Introduction and Index. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cioth, 
price 32s. 


JOURNAL of a , POLITICAL MISSION to 


AFGHANISTAN in 1857. With an Account of the ow mg oy People, 
By H. W. Betiew, Surgeon to the Mission. sro. with 8 Plates, cloth, 16s. 


LIFE in NATURE. 


By H INTON, 
Author of “ Man and His Dwelling Place.” Crow: 


n 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES; 


being an Englishman's Views of Men and Things in the North and South. ny 
D. W. Mircuett. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENG- 


LAND; with an Account of some Charitable Sisterhoods in the Romish 
Church.” By Marcarer Goopman, Author of “ Experiences of an English 
Sister of Mercy.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ENGLAND UNDER GOD. 


Archdeacon Evans, Author of “* The D. B 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


the Venerable 


alehead,” &c. Crown 6yo. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


AFTER DARK. By Wirxre Author 


“ The Woman in White,” &c, Crown 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted 


the Cornhill By W. M. rown Syo, with Illus 
trations, cloth, 7s. 6d 


STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. By Ganel 


Henry Lewes, Author of “The Life of Goethe,” a-Side a" 
* Physiology of Common Life,” &c. Crown 8vo. with hswetionn cloth, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


REMINISCENCES of CAPTAIN GRONOW. 


Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


COUNT EGMONT; as Depicted in Painting, 


Poetry, and History, by Gorrur, and By H. | 
Wizson, Author of “ The Voyage of the Lady,” &c 8vo. ls. 


ESSAYS by a BARRISTER. 


from the “ Saturday Review.’’) Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


(Reprinted 


OUR LAST YEARS in INDIA. By Mrs. 


Joun B. Spgip. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


THE LADY’S GUIDE to the ORDERING 


of her HOUSEHOLD, and the ECONOMY of the DINNER TABLE. By 
a Lapy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN POETS, from Ciullo 


D’Aleamo to Dante Alighieri. Translated by D.G. Rossetti. Part I. Poets 
chiefly before Dante. Part Il. Dante and his Circle. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Volume 


to the Capacity of Young Children. By Carotins Hapiey. 


FIRST TESTAMENT. With Seven Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES—NEW TESTAMENT. With Seven Illustrations by 
alcer Crane. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. td. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, Early Life at 


Home. By Canotine Haptey, Author of “ Stories of Old.” With Four 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. Square i6mo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


Contents : 
‘I QUITE FORGOT.’ 
‘1 DID NOT MEAN TO DOIT’ 
‘IT DOES NOT MATTER.’ 
DID NOT DO IT’ 
DON’T CARE.’ 


‘IN A MINUTE.’ 
DON’T LIKE.’ 
*I CAN’T DO IT.’ 
CAN DO IT’ 

*1 WILL—I WON'T.’ 


TUFLONGBO’S JOURNEY in SEARCH of 


ganes: with an Account of his Early Life, and How his Shoes e 
By Houme Ler, Author of “ Le; nds from Fairy Land,” With 


and numerous small Vignette Drawings, Handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6 


Out. 
6 illustrations by Sanderson. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
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